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itself  has  failed  in  establishing  a  general 
standard  for  religious  truth.  In  conse* 
quence  of  the  vain  reasonings,  corrupt 
afiections,  and  fanciful  conceptions  of 
mankind,  which  the  arch  Deceiver  has  in^ 
dustiiously  employed,  for  the  purpose  of 
obliterating  that  benign  plan,  which  was 
graciously  intended  to  counteract  the 
miscliief  he  had  wrought;  the  science  of 
Theology  has  undergone  more  frequent 
and  stuange  metamorphoses  than  any  other 
science  whatever.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  when  that  light  which  was 
designed  to  lead  mankind  in  the  way  of 
peace,  has,  in  consequence  of  the  false 
mediums  through  which  it  has  passed, 
been  turned  into  comparative  darkness ; 
that  the  creature  who  is  to  be  conducted 
bj*^  it,  should  be  left  at  some  loss  with  re-» 
spect  to  the  course  he  has  to  take:  in 
other  words;  if,  amid  the  perplexity  of 
various  opinions,  and  the  parade  of  ima« 
ginary  improvement,  the  mind  of  man 
should  frequently  lose  sight  of  that  sure 
ground  of  faith  and  hope,  to  which  it  was 
the  chief  object  of  Revelation  to  direct 

his  thoughts. 

It 
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truth  alonft  which  ought  to  challenge  at- 
tention. 

The  substance  of  the  Christian  faith, 
must  for  ever  remain  what  the  Scripture 
has  fixed  it.  And  to  the  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment the  general  tenor  of  Scripture  bears 
testimony. — ^To  reason  then  with  the  Apos- 
tle ; ."  what  if  some  do  not  believe ;  shall 
their  Unbelief  niake  the  faith  of  God  of 
none  effect? — God  forbid/'  God  must  be 
true,  though  every  man  be  found  a  liar. 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  diver^ 
sity  of  opinion  which  prevails  on  Religion, 
proves  the  imperfection  and  corruption  of 
the  human  understanding,  not  the  fal- 
libility of  the  standard  which  has  been  set 
up  for  its  direction. 

The  Religion  of  God,  like  man  when 
first  created,  came  perfect  from  his  hands. 
And  because  it  did  so,  and  is  calculated 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  its  divine  institu- 
tion, by  furnishing  that  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  to  man's  fallen  condition,  it 
has  been  the  continued  object  of  the  grand 
enemy  of  mankind,  to  corrupt  or  pervert 
it  through  every  stage  of  its  progress. 
Hence  the  authority  oi*  Divine  Revelation 
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itself  has  failed  in  establishing  a  general 
standard  for  religious  truth.  In  conse* 
quence  of  the  vain  reasonings,  corrupt 
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mankind,  which  the  arch  Deceiver  has  in^ 
dustriously  employed,  for  the  purpose  of 
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superseded  the  infallible  standard  of  reli- 
gious truth:  and  the  effect  in  both  cases  has 
not  failed  to  correspond  with  the  cause. 

On  spiritual  subjects  nothing  can  be 
discovered  by  the  light  of  unassisted  rea- 
son. What  is  to  be  known  on  those  sub- 
jects, man  must  be  contented  to  learn  in 
the  way  and  degree  in  which  God  has 
thought  fit  to  teach  him.  To  consider, 
therefore,  any  spiritual  subject  by  the  light 
of  Nature  and  Reason,  whilst  we  neglect 
that  Revelation  whose  professed  object  it 
is  to  furnish  all  necessary  information  upon 
it ;  is  to  reject  day-light  and  an  open  road 
to  travel  in,  that  we  may  shew  our  genius 
or  our  self-sufficiency,  by  taking  an  ad- 
venturous walk  among  pits  in  the  dark, 
at  the  risk  of  falling  headlong  into  the 
first  that  lies  open  in  our  way.  In  this 
case  there  is  doubtless  too  much  at  stake. 
Consequently  to  every  wise  man,  opinions, 
however  plausible  and  ingenious,  will  afford 
but  a  poor  compensation  for  any  deviation 
from  the  standard  of  Divine  Truth. 

Rational  Criticism,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted,  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
misemployed.     But  to  be  entitled  to  the 

honour- 
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honourable  distinction  of  rational  criticism^ 
it  must  proceed  on  this  acknowledged  prin-» 
eiple;  that  what  has  been  revealed  must 
be  true ;  and  consequently  that  no  defect 
of  comprehension  on  our  parts  can  justify 
an  argument  against  the  clear  letter  of 
Scripture.  Under  the  sanction  of  this 
distinction  it  mil  be  readily  allowed,  that 
the  science  of  Divinity  owes  much  of  its 
present  improved  state  to  that  talent  for 
close  reasoning  and  critical  investigation^ 
which  distinguishes  the  writings  of  some 
modem  divines ;  and  renders  them  hardly 
less  ser\iceable  to  the  cause  of  Christianityii 
than  the  pious,  learned,  and  unwearied 
labours  of  its  more  early  professoi-s. 

Soundness  in  the  faith,  and  an,  hearty  zeal 
for  its  promotion,  were  the  excellencies 
which  particularly  marked  the  character  of 
the  primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Their 
%vritings,  for  the  most  part,  had  neither 
elegance  of  language,  nor  ingenuity  of 
thought  to  recommend  them.  It  sufficed 
that  they  were  plain,  simple,  and  convinc- 
ing. Philosophical  researches,  metaphy-^ 
sical  subtleties,  and  vain  reasonings,  ac- 
companied   the  'introduction    of   human 

karnin^p 
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learning  into  the  science  of  theology.  And 
to  this  ill-judged  mixture  of  Heathenish 
and  Christian  ideas,  the  truth  and  simpli- 
city of  the  Sacred  Writings  had  well  nigh 
fallen  a  sacrifice.  It  is  to  be  lamented^ 
that  such  is  the  condition  of  even  the  best 
things  below,  that  we  could  not  have  the 
lise  in  this  case,  where  it  was  so  much 
'^wanted,  and  where  it  may  always  be  most 
profitably  employed,  without  having  to 
deprecate  the  abuse. 

.  From  this  first  state  of  degeneracy  the 
science  of  Divinity  was  not  recovered, 
when  the  barbarous  ignorance,  which  fol- 
lowed the  desolating  footsteps  of  the 
Northern  invaders,  put  a  fatal  stop  to 
the  progress  of  all  intellectual  improve- 
ment.  The  dark  night  of  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition, at  length  giving  place  to  the 
returning  dawn  of  enlightened  reason, 
this  divine  science  emerging  from  her  long 
state  of  cloistered  concealment,  gradually 
shook  off  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  tho 
schools,  and  once  more  presented  an  ob- 
ject  worthy   the   attention    of    i-ational 

minds  V 
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'   Tlie  seventeenth  century  bore  witness 
to  such  a  rapid  progress  of  the  human 
understanding,  as  no  preceding  age  had-  ' 
experienced.     Human  reason^  by  a  moro 
than  ordinary  exertion,  seemed  desirous 
of  redeeming  the  time  she  had  lost.    The 
science  of  divinity  could  not  fail  to  reap 
advantage  from  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  an  improving  age :  and  was  manifestl/. 
travelling  back  towards  that  state  of  piir. 
mitive  perfection,  from  which  it  had  long; 
since  departed.     But  as  evil  sometimes 
arises  out  of  good,  so  it.  may  be  questionedt 
whether  the  same  reasons  which  confess- 
edly contributed .  to  the  revival  and  re- 
establishment  of  tr^e^  divinity,  have  not 
since  proved  instrumental  to  its  corrup-^ 
tion. 

Human  reason,  it  should  seem,  had  not 
long  been  restored  to  the  full  exercise  of 
her  just  rights,  before  she  discovered  the 
same  disposition  which  had  been  manifest- 
ed in  Paradise,  to  set  aside  the  letter  of 
Revelation,  and  to  bring  all  spiritual  sub- 
jects under  her  own  immediate  j urisdiction. 
Human  learning  at  the  same  time  making 
hasty  advances  towards  the  supposed  ze- 
nith 
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Bith  of  its  perfection,  Diviaest  in  com* 
pliance  witli  the  prevailing  taste,  bad  re^ 
course  to  it;  instead  of  applying,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  to  the  Oracles  of 
God  for  assistance.  Thus  human  learning 
and  human  reasoning,  grafting  themselves 
<i}i  the  old  and  decaying  stock  of  divine 
knowledge,  produced  in  time>  a  system  of 
Such  a  mixed  and  heterogeneous  qualit}^^ 
as  bore  too  imperfect  a  resemblance  to  tlie 
iunple  and  substantial  character  of  prinii^ 
five  divinity,  to  be  acknowledged  for  ita 
genuine  descendant.  When  in  compliment 
perhaps  to  a  learned  age,  tlie  Christian 
minister  classed  himself  with  the  unen-» 
lightened  sage*  of  antiquity,  and  conde^ 
scended  to  draw  arguments  on  the  subject 
of  his  profession,  from  the  impure  foun- 
tain of  heathen  philosophy;  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  natural  religion,  that 
base  born  child  of  the  human  imagination, 
should  take  advantage  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  imprudently  placed;  and 
having  first  claimed  precedence  of  divine 
Revelation,  should  by  degrees  gain  a  firm 
establishment  at  the  expence  of  its  utter 
rejection. 

This 
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This  fatal  consequence  of  an  undae 
mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  knowledge^ 
sound  divinity  has  to  put  in  the  balance 
against  the  benefit  she  derived  from  tht 
change  of  dress,  in  which  an  improving 
age  had  clothed  her. 

•  They  who  have  attended  to  the  state  of 
this  science^  in  its  different  stages  of  pro- 
gresdion^  will  best  determine  what  com^ 
parison  the  polished  systems  of  some  mc^- 
dern  divines  will  bear  with  the  simple,  less 
adorned,  and  less  sophisticated  prodacti^ 
ens  of  a  preceding  age.  And  should  it 
he  found,  that  refinement  and  paradox 
have  not  unfrequently  occupied  the  place 
of  sound  criticism ;  they  need  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce,  that  the  present  age  is,  in 
some  respects  at  least,  gone  backwards 
in  the  study  of  the  most  important  of  all 
sciences;  and  that  instead  of  knowing 
more,  we  for  the  most  part  know  perhaps 
much  less  than  the  generality  of  those, 
whom  we  affect  so  lightly  to  esteem. 

The  fallibility  of  ancient  Commentators, 
discoverable  in  some  instances,  no  sooner 
became  the  subject  of  remark,  than  the 
human  mind,  as  if  possessed  of  a  general 

distrust 
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distrust  of  antiquity,  seemed  prepafed  to 
receive  any  interpretation  that  had  novelty 
and  ingenuity  to  recommend  it.  A  field 
being  thus  opened  for  the  boundless  exer- 
tion of  literary  abilities,  and  the  specious 
display  of  fanciful  interpretations,  it  has 
sometimes  happened,  that,  in  a  rage  fo9 
improvement,  old  things  have  been  hastily 
rejected  before  they  have  been  thoroughly 
understood,  and  before  the  value  of  the 
new  ones,  substituted  in  their  stead,  has 
been  duly  ascertained. 

Of  the  ancient  Commentators  in  general 
jit  may  be  said,  that  in  their  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture,  they  looke^no  farther 
than  to  the  obvious  sense  of  tlip  passage 
wider  consideration.  It  \yould1have  been 
as  well,  perhaps,  if  modem  Commentators 
had  for  the  most  part  followed  their  exam- 
ple; or  at  least  had  not  overlooked  the 
obvious  sense,  through  eagerness  to  dis- 
cern latent  meanings.  The  science  of 
Divinity,  we  may  venture  to  say,  would 
have  suffered  less  from  the  want  of  ori- 
ginality in  the  writings  of  its  Professors, 
than  it  has  from  the  fanciful  speculations 
and  specious  improvements  of  its  pro 

tended 
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tended  reformers.  And  before  we  pro* 
nounce  decisively  on  the  supposed  short* 
sightedness  of  the  old  Divines,  it  may  be 
proper  to  consider,  whether  modem  Di- 
vines have  not  carried  their  boasted  talent 
for  discernment,  to  a  blameable  extreme; 
by  pretending  to  see  further  into  some 
subjects,  than  it  was  ever  intended  they 
should  see,  and  by  attempting  to  draw 
meanings  out  of  words  and  actions,  which 
they  were  never  intended  to  convey.  How 
far  the  force  of  this  remark  ought  to  ex« 
tend,  sound  judgement  alone  must  deter* 
mine. 

To  place  subjects  in  a  different  point  of 
view  from  that  in  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  seen,  and  to  strike  new  lights  out 
of  materials  already  worn,  as  it  were, 
smooth  by  frequent  collision,  seems  at  first 
flight  to  denote  a  superior  understanding ; 
and  the  laudable  ambition  of^  appearing,  to 
possess  such  an  understanding,  has  tempts 
ed  many  ingenious  and  learned  men,  un« 
guardedly  and  unadvisedly,  to  forsake  the 
plain  beaten  road  of  science,  where  they 
were  constrained  to  tread  for  the  most 
part  in  the  steps  of  those  who  had  gone 

beforo 
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before  them;  for  fancied  paths  of  (heir 
own  tracing,  which  presented  a  more  un« 
bounded  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
own  peculiar  notions,  and  for  a  more  liberal 
display  of  their  own  particular  attainments. 
That  singularly  able  man,  the  late  Bishop 
Warburton,  presented  the  world  with  an  il^ 
digested  mass  of  heathen  learning,  wliich  by 
*  a  vigour  of  intellect  peculiarly  characteris- 
tic, he  had  industriously  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  Jews, 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  were  really  less 
kiformed  with  respect  to  the  spiritual  con- 
cems  of  another  life,  than  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  idolatrous  nations  that  sun^ounded 
them.  To  have  demonstrated  the  divine  le- 
gation of  Moses  by  a  regular  method  of 
proof  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
tenor  of  the  history,  the  life,  and  miracu- 
lous acts  of  tliat  great  prophet,  would  have 
b^en  natural,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
singular.  Something  new  and  surprising 
was  to  be  attempted,  which  might  astonish 
mankind.  The  comprehensive  but  vision- 
ary genius  of  a  Warburton  was  displayed^ 
and  the  public  has  marked  the  success  of 
the  paradoucal  undertaking.     ^'  Literaer 
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nimis  et  disputandi  fervor,  hominufti  dVL* 
ditonim  animos  a  senm  commtmi  avocant, 
nimisque  intendendo  oculos  cfficutiunt.^'— • 
£ichhoni. 

By  these  general  remarks  on  the  pro- 
gress of  Divinity,  considered. as  a  science, 
we  are  prepared  the  better  to  appreciate 
the  present  state  of  it  in  this  country ; 
which,  though  it  confessedly  wearsi  more 
the  appearance  of  a  Christian  science  than 
it  did  at  some  former  periods  of  our  his- 
tory, is  still  too  much  adulterated,  to  be 
acknowledged  for  the  genuine  produce  of 
the  Sacred  Writings.  The  discourses  from 
our  pulpits  are  still  too  often  disgraced 
with  a  profane  mixture  of  heathen  philo- 
sophy and  natural  religion ;  whilst  even 
those  among  them  which  are  intended  to 
inculcate  the  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, do  it,  at  times,  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  lead  the  hearer  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Sacred  Records  are,  of  all  other, 
the  Records  most  at  variance  with  them- 
selves. 

The  fact  is,  knowledge  in  divinity  if 
not  so  often  derived  from  the  Bible  itself, 
as  from  some  intermediate  source  at  se« 

cond 
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eond  hand.  The  perfection  of  it  therefore 
must  correspond  with  that  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  passes.  Private  judge- 
ment, in  this  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  not 
original  in  itself ;  but  derived,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  the  books  we  read,  or  the 
parties  with  whom  we  converse.  Thus  it 
is  that  truth  and  error  beget  their  o^vn 
likeness;  and  as  the  attachment  is  placed, 
so  will  the  progeny  be  continued.  Hence 
it  follows  that  men  of  education,  from  a 
settled  bias  to  the  authority  of  great 
names,  are  perhaps  as  liable  to  take  up 
with  erroneous  opinions,  as  the  more  vul- 
gar and  illiterate. 

"  It  is  the  fate  of  scholars  to  fall  early 
in  life  into  the  company  of  their  elders  or 
their  equals,  from  whom  they  imbibe  a  set 
of  principles,  to  which  they  are  soon  at- 
tached ;  either  because  those  principles 
iPlatter  their  pride,  or  encourage  their  idle- 
ness, or  agree  with  their  inclinations  or 
appetites;  and  unless  they  ai*e  blessed  with 
natural  strength  of  mind  and  rectitude  of 
intention,  and  favoured  by  some  happy 
incidents  which  bring  new  thoughts  to 
their  minds,  their  reading  and  convorsa-^ 

tion 
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tiou  flows  generally  in  the  same  channd 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives ; 
they  turn  away  with  scorn  from  every  thing 
which  contradicts  their  favourite  tradi- 
tionsy  and  thus  they  Uve  and  die  dupes  of 
the  first  information  they  received/' 

The  foregoing  observations,  made  by 
one  *  well  acquainted  with  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind^  applies  particularly 
to  .Divines;  whose  professional  exertions 
wear  the  stamp  of  whatever  system  has 
been  early  established  in  their  heads. 
Hence  it  is  that  opinions,  erroneous  in 
themselves,  have  received  a  kind  of  pre- 
scriptive autliority,  by  being  handed  down 
from  one  celebrated  writer  to  another; 
the  fallacy  of  which  it  required,  it  should 
seem,  but  a  small  portion  of  sound  judge- 
ment,  had  men  been  in  the  habit  of  di- 
recting their  judgements  to  such  objects, 
to  discover. 

By  attending  to  the  writings  and  dis- 
courses of  many,  otherwise  well-informed. 
Divines,  we  shall  find  two  points,  gene- 
rally speaking,  taken   for  granted;   and 

*  Rev.  W.  Jones.    ''  Letlen  from  a  Tutor  to  his  Pu- 
pils,''—Letter  «6— ^'  on  Private  Judgment.'' 

c  argued 
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iargued  npon  aiccordinglf.  The  fiist  is; 
that  natural  religion  constitutes  the  basis 
of  Revelation:  the  second,  that  the  Jevvish 
dispensation  had  relation  only  to  Hmpwal 
abjects.  It  is  more  to  be  wondered  at 
that  positions,  demonstrably  false  in  them«- 
selves,  should  originally  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  first  literary  abilities;  than 
that,  on  the  ground  of  such  sanction,  they 
should  continue  to  pass  current  in  the 
world.  But  a  very  moderate  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  powers  will  be  sufficient 
to  convince  us,  that  no  uthority,  however 
respectable,  can  establish  positions  which 
have  neither  reason  nor  Revelation  to  sup^ 
port  them^  It  has  been  repeatedly  said, 
with  that  air  of  confidence  which  gene* 
rally  accompanies  conviction,  that  !^eve- 
lation  is  a  superstructure  on  the  founda-» 
tion  of  natural  reUgion;  ^^  than  which 
nothing  (we  are  told)  is  more  manifest 
throughout  the  Scriptures ;  most  of  whose 
instructions  proceed  on  the  supposition  of 
some  previous  religious  knowledge  being 
in  tlie  mind/'* 

♦  See  Monthly  Kevicw  for  July  1701,  <^ri  *"  The 
Charge  of  Samuel  Lord  Biidiop  of  St.  David's  to  the 
Clergy  of  his  Diocese,'* 

Not 
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Not  admitting  the  position  itself,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  we  consider  the 
proof  here  atdduced  as  inadequate  to  its 
establishment.  The  texts  generally  broi^bt 
forward  as  demonstrative  on  this  occasion, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  St  Pauls  Epistle  to  the  Ro« 
mans.  But  if  these  text&  are  to  be  under* 
stood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  hare  been 
too  generally  taken,  they  make  the  Apostle 
inconsistent  with  himself:  for  they  de* 
scribe  the  condition  of  the  Gentiles,  pre« 
vioos  to  their  conversion,  very  different 
from  what  St.  Paul  has  represented  it  to 
be  in  every  other  part  of  his  writings. 

Should  the  position  in  question  be  ad* 
mitted,  it  fi^ows  that  natural  religioQf 
considered  ag  the  foundatkm  of  all  spiri* 

« 

tual  knowledge^  must  have  been  laid ;  be- 
fore Revelation,  as.  a  superstructure,  could 
have  been  raised  upon  it.  In  order  of 
^le,  therefote,^  natural  rehgion  noiust  ne^ 
cessarfly  have  frectded  EevcJbtion.  But 
does  this  appear  to  have  been  the  case? 
Did  natural  religion  exist  previous  to  the 
first  delivery  of  Divine  Revelation  in  Pa- 
radise ?  If  it  did,  the  Scriptures  have  fur- 
nished 
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tiishcd  a  very  imperfect  accouht  of  the 
most  important  science  of  religion;  for  it 
has  not,  in  this  case,  taken  the  least  notice 
of  its  supposed  origin, 

"  Most  of  the  instructions  in  Scripture 
proceed  (it  has  been  said)  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  some  previous'  knowledge  being  in 
the  mind*."  But  this  proves  nothing  to 
the  establishment  of  the  position  in  ques- 
tion, unless  it  can  be  made  appear,  that 
this  previous  knowledge,  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  human  mind,  as  a  ground  for  future 
instruction,  was  itself  derived  from  a  mere 
natural  source. 

In  fact  from  the  commencement  of 
Revelation  in  Paradise,  one  Revelation  has 
succeeded  to  another,  and  one  degree  of 
spiritual  information  has  been,  as  it  were, 
built  on  that  which  preceded  it,  as  the 
circumstances  of  mankind  from  time  to 
time  required,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  the  gracious  object  the  Deity  had  in 
view  in  communicating  divine  knowledge 
t  o  the  world,  rendered  necessary, 

■ 

*  See  Monthly  Review  for  July  1791^  on  the  Charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

That 
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That  famons  passage,  Rom.  i.  19,  20. 
on  which  so  much  more  has  been  built 
than  the  passage  will  support,  and  which 
does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  absolutely 
unenlightened  Heathen;  gives  the  reader 
to  understand  only  what  conclusions  maji 
be  drawn  relative  to  God,  and  invisible 
things,  from  reason  rightly  exercised  in 
the  works  of  the  Creation.  It  tells  him 
in  fact  what  may  be,  not  what  actually 
has  been ;  namely,  that  the  invisible  things 
of  God  may  be  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made.  And  we  readily  subscribe 
to  the  position.  But  we  know  at  the 
same  time,  that  when  man  has  been  left 
to  the  mere  light  of  nature,  the  visible 
creation  has  never  furnished  him  with  this 
important  intelligence.  In  fact,  when  the 
eyes  of  man  have  been  opened  by  Reve* 
lation,  the  visible  things  of  the  creation, 
in  their  relation  to  the  great  Creator  of 
them,  have  then  been  seen;  but  not 
before.  To  prove  this,  and  thereby  to 
ascertain  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
natural  religion,  properly  so  called,  our 
conclusion  on  this  subject  must  be  drawn 

from  thg,  condition  of  man  in  an  unoivi'- 
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Uzid  state  of  nature^  in  ^hich  he  may  he 
•apposed  to  be  goverDed  foy  tiie.dibtates 
of  unasmted  reason.  ^  -    . 

But  we  will  take- man  in  a  civilized 
State,  and  give  him  the  advanta^  .of  all 
tlie  light  which  Heathenism  originally 
borrowed  from  Revelation.  And  how  will 
the  case  stand  then?  The  Egyptians  -^ere 
a  nation  famed  for  wisdom,  particularly 
for  that  species  of  wisdom  to  be  derived 
fix)m  the  investigation  of  natural  causes. 
But  what  did  this  wisdom  do  for  them  on 
the  subject  of  religion  ?  So  far  from  being 
instrumental  in  bringing  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  it  did  not 
even  dispose  their  minds  to  the  reception 
of  that  knowledge,  when  it  was  actually 
brought  among  them. 

The  Patriarchs,  and  their  posterity,  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  sojourned  in  the 
Land  of  Egypt  four  hundred  years.  Had 
Ae  knowledge  of  the  true  God  been  na- 
tural to  the  human  mind,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Egyptians  could  not  fail  to 
have  profited  under  such  religious  instruc- 
tors. But  the  fact  was  notoriously  other- 
wise.     The  Israelites,    who    carried    the 

knowledge 
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knowledge  cyf  the  true  God  into  Egjpti 
irere  greatly  corrupted  bj  'their  conneo 
tion  with  the  Egyptians ;  whilst  the  Egyp^ 
tians  themselves  remained  unimprored  by 
it.  When  the  Israelites  departed  firom 
Egypt,  tliey  left  the  hihabitants  of  that 
iaud^  as  a  natioliy^  in  the  same  state  of 
wretched .  idolatry,  in  which  they  found 
them,  worshippmg  the  creature  iiostead  o£ 
the  Creator* 

If  we  carry  (m  our  observation  to  the 
iQore  advanced  civilisation  f>f  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  cdKill  have  no  better  proof  to 
produce  of  the  competency  of  unassisted 
reason  to  the  attainment  oi  true  religion. 
I>r.  Clarke  has  told  us  in  his  Catholic 
Doctrine  (Pref.  p.  32.  edit.  3.)  that  the 
unity  of  person  in  the  Supreme  Nature  is 
the  ^^  first  principle  of  natural  religion/^ 
But  the  testimony  of  Cicero^  whose  wnt^ 
ings  were  prior  to  the  Christian  Revelation, 
must  have  more  wei^t  on  the  subject  of 
natural  relsgsonv  than  those  of  Dr.  Clarke. 
•  ^  Oraisibus  innatum  est;  et  in  animo  quasi 
inson^tuni,  esse  Ikm/^  Cic  De  Natur^ 
Dbor :  And  what  these  gods  were,  which 
Bsture  povted  oat  as  objects  of  religious 

'  worship. 
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worship,  St.  Paul  has  informed  us  in  the 
following;  declaration  to  his  Gentile  con- 
verts  at  Galatia:  "  When  ye  knew  not 
God,  (says  the  Apostle,)  i.  e.  bofore  your 
conversion  to  Christianity,  ye  did  service 
irnto  them,  which  by  nature  are  no  gods. 
But  now  after  that  ye  have  known  God, 
or  rather  are  known  of  God,''  &c.  Gal.  iv. 
8.  From  whence  the  obvious  conclusion 
is,  that  had  not  God  been  pleased  to  visit 
the  Gentiles,  who  sat  in  darkness,  with 
the  light  of  Revelation  through  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  they  would  have  re- 
mained  in  the  same  state  of  spiritual  igno^ 
ranee  in  which  the  Apostles  found  them ; 
bowing  down  to  wood  and  stone ;  waiting 
on  altars  dedicated  to  the  unknown  God^ 
as  was  the  case  with  the  learned  Athe- 
nians; or  worshipping,  with  the  Ephe- 
.sians,  the  great  goddess  DianOy  and  the 
image  supposed  to  have  fallen  down  from 
Jupiter.    Acts  xix.  35. 

And  shall  we  say  that  natural  religion, 
which,  during  a  long  night  pf  Pagan  dark- 
ness, could  not  distinguish  the  creature 
from  the  Creator,  nor  an  idol  from  the 
living  God,  constitutes  the  basis  of  Reve-. 

latioD? 
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lation  ?  in  other  words,  that  the  religion  of 
of  the  true  God  was  built .  on  the  foun- 
dation of  that  gross  idolatry,  which  the 
grand  Deceiver  of  mankind  set  up  in  the 
world  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplant* 
ing  it  ? — God  forbid ! — ^'  I  say,''  says  the 
Apostle,  "  that  the  things  which  the  Gen*- 
tiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils^  and 
not  to  God/'  2  Cor.  x.  20. — See  also 
Deut.  xxxii-  17. 

It  was  well  observed  by  a  late  emi- 
nent Divine,*  (than  whom  no  one  was 
better  qualified  to  decide  on  the  present 
subject,)  "  that  if  the  reasoning  faculty 
could  have  inferred  with  precision  any 
spiritual  truth,  from  an  analogy  in  na- 
ture, the  only  proper  ground  of  natural 
rehgion,)  it  must  have  been  that  of  a 
resurrection;  which  yet  did  never  make 
any  part  of  the  religion  or  philosophy  of 
the  Heathens.  This  doctrine  was  at 
length  preached  to  them  by  St.  Paul, 
upon  unquestionable  authorit}^;  but,  we 
are  told,  that  "  when  they  heard  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  mocked." 

*  The  late  Rev.  W.  Jones.     See  his  excellent  Letter 
to  ft  Yoang  Gentleman  intended  for  Holy  Orders. 

'  Acts 
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Acts  xvii,  32.— 'It  was  the  best  intelli- 
gence ever  brought  into  the  world :  it  was 
published  at  Atheiifl^  a  seat  of  led;niing^  by 
as  ^reat  an  orates*  as  ever  spoke:  all  na^ 
tore  suggests  the  truth  of  it:  bat  philoso* 
pherS)  through  wisdom^  neither  beUeved 
nor  understood  it/'  What  then  shall  we 
saj  of  ibis  boast  of  Deism,  natural  religion; 
which  is  often  set  up  in  opf>osition  to 
Revelation ;  but  that  it  is  as  mere  an  idol 
of  the  imagination,  as  any  of  the  Gods 
which  the  heathen  worshipped, 

Man's  religious  education  commenced 
in  the  school  of  divine  Revelation,  When 
he  went  out  of  that  school,,  false  philoso** 
phy  was  ready  to  take  him  up  at  the  door, 
and  has  since  been  leading  him  astray 
through  that  boundless  field  of  human 
imagination,  which  ultimately  terminates 
m  idolatry  of  one  kmd  or  another. 

We  shall  not  be  thought,  we  trust,  to 
depreciate  the  power  of  human  reason,,  by 
assigning  to  her  her  proper  prof  ince*  A 
due  exercise  of  the  rational  £atculties  wilt 
qualify  a  man  to  attain  the  wisdom  of 
this  world.  But  it  is  divine  Revelation 
that  furnishes  that  knowledge,  which  can 

alone 
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alcme  make  him  wise  vnto  salTatioiu  When 
we  see  reason,  therefore,  usurping  tho 
place  of  Revelation,  it  is  time  to  examine 
her  pedigree  and  determine  her  preten* 
sions.  And  common  sense  must  foe  su^ 
ficient  to  inform  us  of  what  the  experience 
of  the  world  has  abundantly  confirmed^ 
that  reason,  by  hersdf,  oould  never  disco* 
ver;  what,  even  "when  discovered,  reason^ 
unassisted  by  grace,  has  at  no  time  been 
disposed  to  receive. 

It  is  with  pecuhar  pleasure  that  I  make 
a  quotation  from  a  celebrated  layman  *  on 
this  subject,  because  it  furnishes  the  hope, 
that  this  heathenish  reUgion  of  nature  is 
on  the  eve  of  being  banished  from  our 
pulpits ;  convinced  as  I  am  that  the  Cfaris^ 
tian  religion  can  receive  no  advantage 
from  so  profane  a  connection. 

**  Let  the  modem  reasoner,  th^efore, 
who  would  make  as  good  a  religion  by 
the  help  of  nature  and  his  own  faculties, 
as  we  have  received  from  the  lights  of  Re* 
velation  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 

♦  Plain  Reasons  why  we  should  believe  in  Christ ; 
addressed  to  the  Patrons  of  the  New  Philosophy  by 
R«  Ctunbeiland. 

take 
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Acts  xvii,  32. — It  was  the  best  intelli* 
gence  ever  brought  into  tbe  world :  it  was 
published  at  Athens^  a  seat  of  learning,  by 
as  great  an  orator  as  ever  spoke:  all  na^^ 
ture  suggests  the  truth  of  it:  bat  philoso* 
pherS)  through  wisdom,  neither  believed 
nor  understood  it/'  What  then  shall  we 
say  of  this  boast  of  Deism,  natural  religion; 
which  is  often  set  up  in  opf>osition  to 
Revelation ;  but  that  it  is  as  mere  an  idol 
of  the  imagination,  as  any  of  the  Gods 
which  the  heathen  wOTshipped, 

Man's  religious  education  commenced 
in  the  school  of  divine  Revelation.  When 
be  went  out  of  that  school,  fals^  philoso** 
phy  was  ready  to  take  him  up  at  the  door^ 
and  has  since  been  leading  him  astray 
through  that  boundless  field  of  bmzmn 
imagination,  which  ultimately  ternunates 
ion  idolatry  of  one  kind  or  another. 

We  shall  not  be  thought,  we  trust,  to 
depreciate  the  power  of  human  reason,,  by 
assigning  to  her  her  proper  province*  A 
due  exercise  of  the  rational  £atculties  will 
qualify  a  man  to  attain  tbe  wisdom  of 
this  world.  But  it  is  divine  Revelation 
that  furnishes  that  knowledge,  which  eaa 

alone 
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alone  make  him  wise  uito  salTatioiu  When 
yre  see  reason,  tberefore,  usurping  the 
{dace  of  Revelation,  it  is  time  to  examine 
ber  pedigree  and  determine  her  ^psttext^ 
sions.  And  common  sense  must  foe  su^ 
fident  to  inform  us  of  what  the  experience 
of  the  world  has  abundantly  confirmed^ 
that  reason,  by  hers^,  oould  never  disco* 
ver;  what,  even  "when  discovered^  reason^ 
unassisted  by  grace,  has  at  no  time  been 
disposed  to  receive. 

It  is  with  pecuhar  pleasure  that  I  make 
a  quotation  from  a  celebrated  layman  *  on 
this  subject,  because  it  furnishes  the  hope, 
that  this  heathenish  religion  of  nature  is 
on  the  eve  of  being  banished  from  our 
pulpits ;  convinced  as  I  am  that  the  Cfaris*- 
tian  religion  can  receive  no  advantage 
from  so  profane  a  connection. 

**  Let  the  modem  reasoner,  th^efore, 
who  would  make  as  good  a  religion  by 
the  help  of  nature  and  his  own  faculties, 
as  we  have  received  from  the  lights  of  Re* 
velation  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 

♦  Plain  Reasons  why  we  should  believe  in  Christ ; 
addressed  to  the  Patrons  of  the  New  Philosophy  by 
Il«  Ctunbeiland. 

take 
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take  his  ground  whore  he  will/ provided 
he  does  not  go  without  the  heathen  pale, 
and  let  him  keep  it.     I^t  him  borrow  no 
assistance  from  Moses,   and  let  him  as- 
sume  to  himself  all  the  Ughts  that  he  can 
find,  all  the  rational  religion  he  can  col« 
lect,    not  only  in  the  world  then  known, 
but  in  the  world  since  discovered;  in  all 
the   nations   of  the   East,    where  reason, 
surely,  as  far  as  arts  and  sciences  were  con- 
cerned, was  in  no  contemptible  state;  in 
America,   to  the  north  and  south,   in  all 
the  continents  and  islands  which  modern 
navigation  has  added  to  the  map  of  the 
world,    as   the   Romans  knew   it   in   the 
Augustan   age ;     let  him    pursue   his   re- 
searches, and  when  he  has  made  his  tour 
through  all   their  temples    and   pagodas, 
let  him  erect  his  trophies  to  reason,  and 
publish   his  discoveries   with  what   confi- 
dence he  may.     Alas!   for  mankind   and 
the  boasted  dignity  of  human  reason,  he 
will  bring  back  nothing  but  a  raree-show 
of  idols;  a  museum  of  monsters;    Egyp- 
tian, Indian,  and  Chinese  deformities  and 
nondescripts;   the  creatures  of  earth,  air, 
and  sea:  snakes,  reptiles,   even  stocks  and 

stones 
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stones  promoted  to  be  Gods;  and  man,  de* 
generating  and  debasing  himself,  to  kneel 
down  before  these  dumb  divinities,  and 
pay  them  worship. — ^And  now,  if  this  is 
all  that  he,  who  opposes  the  religion  of 
Revelation,  can  discover  and  make  prize 
of  in  the  religion  of  reason,  I  give  him 
joy  of  his  discoveries,  and  wish  him  can- 
didly to  declare  if,  upon  result  of  those 
discoveries,  he  can  believe  so  well  of  him- 
self as  to  suppose  that  had  he  lived  in 
those  days,  he  would  have  found  out  any 
thing  more  than  was  found  out  by  those 
who  lived  in  them:  whether,  if  he  had 
singly  engrossed  the  collected  wisdom  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  he  would 
have  revealed  a  better  system  of  religion 
to  the  world  than  Christ  has  revealed; 
and  whether  he  would  have  known  the 
will  of  God  better  than  God  knew  him- 
self, and  more  clearly  have  communicated 
it  to  mankind/' 

The  second  position  which  frequently 
presents  itself  to  notice  in  modem  ser- 
mons, and  which  proves  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  less  understood  than  it  formerly 
was,  respects  the  spiritual  blindness  and 

ignorance 
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%norance  of  the  Jewish  nation.  When 
the  subject  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  is 
introduced  into  Sermons,  the  hearers  are^ 
generally  given  to  understand,  that  the 
Jews  lived  under  a  iemperal  covenant; 
that  consequently  they  looked  not  beyond 
an  earthly  possession  in  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  if  revealed  at  all,  was  so  faintly  re- 
vealed under  the  law,  as  to  make  littie  or' 
no  impression  on  the  public  mind.  This 
notion  has  frequently  led  to  a  false  com- 
parison bet\veen  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian dispensations ;  calculated  to  prevent 
a  proper  judgement  being  formed  of  ei- 
ther. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  with  the 
seventh  article  of  our  church  before  their 
eyes,  which  expressly  declares  "  that  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  everlast- 
ing life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ, 
and  consequently  that  they  arc  not  to  be 
heard  who  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did 
look  only  for  temporal  promises;'' — any 
ministers  of  the  church  of  England  should 
feel  themselves  justified  in  propagating 
an  opinion,   which   so   directly    militates 

against 
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against  their  profession.  The  article  con«* 
siders  the  opinion  under  consideration  to 
be  a  fiction,  and  as  such  to  be  rejected. 
A  fiction,  however,  as  it  most  certainly  is, 
this  opinion  has  neyertheless  received  the 
sanction  of  some  of  our  most  learned  di^^ 
vines. 

The  great  Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Sermons  on 
the  Imperfection  of  the  Jewish  Religion, 
says  expressly;  that,  **  as  to  evident  disco- 
very concerning  the  immortality  of  man's 
soul,  or  the  future  state  (so  material  a 
point  of  religion,  of  so  great  moment  and 
influence  upon  practice),  even  the  Gentile 
theology  (assisted  by  ancient  common  tra- 
dition) seems  to  have  outgone  the  Jewish, 
grounding  upon  their  revealed  law;  the 
Pagan  priests  more  expressly  taught,  more 
frequently  inculcated  arguments  drawn 
from  thence,  than  the  Hebrew  prophets: 
a  plain  instance  and  argument  of  the  im- 
perfection of  this  religion.''  And  it  was 
upon  the  principle  of  the  same  supposed 
inferiority  of  the  Jewish  to  the  Pagan  rer» 
ligion,  so  far  as  respected  the  knowledge 
of  a  future  state,  that  Bishop  Warburton 

(as^  it  has  been  already  observed)  grounded 

his 
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his  paradoxical  argument  in  support  of.  the 
'  divine  authority  of  Moses. 

We  should  not  be  so  much  surprised  to 
find  an  opinion,  thus  supported,  generally 
received,  did  not  the  plain  language  of 
Scripture  speak  so  decidedly  against  it 
*^  Search  the  Scriptures,"  said  our  Saviour 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  "  for  in  them  ye 
think  3^e  have  eternal  life"  On  anothef 
occasion,  to  prove  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  he  appeals  to  the  title  which 
God  assumed  in  his  address  to  Moses» 
"As  touching  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  have  ye  not  read  that  ^vhich  was 
spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living"  Matt, 
xxii.  31.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection was  the  established  doctrine  of 
the  Jewish  Church.  The  exception  in  the 
casfe  of  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  a  re- 
surrection, proves  the  establishment  of  the 
general  doctrine.  The  Sadducees  were 
Heretics  in  the  Jewish  Church.  And  their 
heresy  consisted  in  their  maintaining  a 
peculiar  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  ac* 
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knowledged  Doctrine  of  the  Church  to 
which  they  belonged.  That  a  Resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  was  a  settled  article  of 
belief  in  the  Jewish  Church,  there  cannot 
(it  should  be  supposed)  remain  the  least 
doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any  one  tolerably 
conversant  with  the  Sacred  Writings.  St. 
Paul,  when  he  stood  before  Agrippa,  spoke 
most  decidedly  on  this  subject.  "  I  stand 
(said  he)  and  am  judged  for  the  hope  of 
the  promise  made  of  God  unto  our  fathers. 
Unto  which  promise  our  Twelve  Tribes, 
instantly,  serving  God  night  and  day,  hope 
to  come :  for  which  hope's  sake  I  am  ac* 
cused."'  To  prove  what  the  promise  was, 
as  well  as  the  absurdity  of  the  accusation 
brought  against  him,  the  Apostle  imme-« 
diately  subjoins;  "  Why  should  it  be 
thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that 
God  should  raise  the  Dead  ?" — Acts  xxvi.6. 
— ^The  promise  therefore,  to  which  the 
Twelve  Tribes  looked  forward  in  hope, 
was  that  of  a  Resurrection  from  the  Dead. 

Judaism,  it  must  be  observed,  was  the 
Type  of  Christianity.  The  promise,  there- 
fore, relative  to  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
must  have  its  spiritual  accomplishment, 
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mi  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  ori- 
ginally delivered,  was  certainly  deceived 
by  it:  for  if  the  reward  of  his  faith  and 
obedience  was  to  consist  in  the  possession 
of  temporal  blessings  in  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  Abraham  never  received  it. — St. 
Stephen,  speaking  of  Abraham,  says,  what 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Patriarch  knows  to  be  true;  that 
•*  God  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  Ca- 
naan, no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot 
on;  yet  he  promised  that  he  would  give 
it  to  him  for  a  possession."' — Acts  vii.  5. — 
The  earthly  Canaan  was  therefore  the  Type 
or  figure  of  that  heavenly  country,  to 
which  the  faithful  were  taught  to  look 
forward  for  a  possession.  That  they  really 
did  so,  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, expressly  declares,  producing  in- 
stances through  the  whole  course  of  the 
Patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensation  of 
those  faithftil  worthies,  who  lived  in  hope 
of  promises  they  had  never  received: 
looking  in  eager  expectation  to  their  ac- 
compUsb^ent  in  a  better  country^' namely 
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an  heavenly.  God  having  "  provided  better 
things''  for  them,  than  an  earthly  Canaan 
was  able  to  furnish. 

That  a  future  state  was  pointed  out  to 
the  Jews,  under  the  emblem  of  Canaan, 
as  the  land  in  which  faithful  travellers 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 
should  ultimately  find  a  rest ;  is  moreover 
to  be  demonstrated  by  St.  Paul's  mode 
of  arguing  on  this  subject. — ^The  Apostle 
after  having  spoken  of  that  rest  in  the 
Land  of  Canaan  into  which  those  •'  whose 
carcases  fell  in  the  wilderness,  wfere  not 
permitted  to  enter  because  of  unbelief;" 
Heb.  iii,  17,  &c.  thus  applies  the  case  to 
Christians.  "  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest 
a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into 
his  Rest^  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come 
short  of  it.  For  unto  us  was  the  Gospel 
preached  as  well  as  unto  them." — Heb.iv.l. 
But  what  (it  may  be  asked)  had  Christians 
to  do  with  the  Kest  in  Canaan,  taking 
those  words  in  their  literal  sense .?  "  We, 
which  have  believed  (says  the  Apostle)  do 
enter  into  Rest"  There  is  a  Rest  then 
under  the  Christian  dispensation  for  all 
true  believers.    But  this  Rest  cannot  mean 
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that  which  God  is  said  to  have  entered 
into,  when  he  finished  the  works  of  Crea- 
tion; for  this  had  taken  place  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.    Nor  can  it  mean 
the  Rest  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan;  for 
then  the  Psalmist  would  not  have  spoken 
of  it  as  of  a  Rest  still  to  be  looked  forward 
to,  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites  were  in 
actual  possession  of  that  promised  Land. 
Psalm  xcv. — "  Seeing  therefore  (continues 
the  Apostle)  it  remaineth,  that  some  must 
enter  into  Rest,  and  they  to  whom  the 
Gospel  was  first  preached,  entered  not  in 
because  of  unbelief;"    seeing,  moreover, 
that  the  promise  of  this  Rest,  was  limited 
by  David  to  a  certain  day,    as  it  is  said, 
"  to-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden 
not   your  hearts:" — For   if  the   meaning 
contained  in  this  prophecy,  was  completed 
when  Joshua  led  the  Israelites  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan ;  if  he  had  then  given 
the  Rest  here  spoken  of,  "  then  would  he 
not  afterward   have   spoken   of  another 
day:"    Then  follows  the  conclusion  of  the 
Apostle's   argument;    "  There  remaineth 
therefore  a  Rest  for  the  people  of  God." 
A  conclusion,  which  carries  with  it  irre- 
sistible 
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sistible  conviction.     And  what  the  nature 
of  the  Rest  under  consideration  was,  the 
Apostle  proceeds  to  infonn  us,   by  com- 
paring it  with  that  Rest  which  God  is  said 
to  have  entered  into  when  he  finished  the 
works   of    Creation.      "  For   he   that  is 
entered  into  his  Rest,  he  hath  also  ceased 
from  his  own  works,  as  God  did  from  his/ 
The  Rest  therefore  here  pointed  out,  into 
which  the  Christian  was  to  labour  to  enter, 
was  that  Rest  which  was  to  take  place 
when  he  had  finished  liis  works  on  earth: 
of  which  Rest  the  Land  of  Canaan  was 
but  the  Type  or  Emblem.     For  the  Pa- 
triarchs and  holy  men  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation,     who   were   in   actual  pos- 
session of  the  literal  Canaan,  still  looked 
forward  to  a  spiritual  Canaan;  a  Land  of 
Rest  eternal  in  the  Heavens;  considering 
themselves  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  on 
earth :  on  which  account  they  are  pointed 
out  by  the  Apostle  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  Epistle,  as  examples  for  Christiaos  to 
follow  after. 

The  moral  of  thq  whole  doctrine  deli- 
vered by  the  Apostle  on  this  subject,  (to 

make  use  of  the  words  of  an  excellent 
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interpreter  of  Scripture  *)  being  this ; 
Uiat  "  we  should  look  as  they  did  who 
went  before  us,  unto  Jesus  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  Faith:  that  seeing  Him  to 
be  the  beginning  of  our  strength,  and  the 
end  of  our  hope,  we  may  follow  Him 
through  the  dangers  of  life  and  the  terrors 
of  death,  to  that  Rest  which  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God/' 

With  such  a  connected  chain  of  argu- 
ment on  this  subject  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Apostolic  Writings,  it  seems  somewhat 
strange  that  a  position  in  such  direct  con- 
tradiction to  it,  which  represents  the  Jews 
a^  looking  only  for  temporal  rewards  un- 
der a  temporal  Covenant,  should  be  main- 
tained by  Divines  of  the  Christian  Church. 
But  this  position,  like  that  respecting  na- 
tural religion,  stands  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  sandy  foundation  of  a  misinter- 
preted text  of  Scripture.  From  the  ac- 
count the  Apostle  has  given  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Grace  of  God  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  for  the 

*  Rev.  W.  Jones.  See  his  excellent  ''  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  figurative  Language  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture."'—Lecture  2,  OQ  the  Hebrews. 

purpose 
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puq[>65e  of  ^^  dbolishiag  death  And  bringing 
life  and  immortality  to  light/'  it  has  beea 
hastily  and  gehetally  conclnded,  that  aH 
those  who  lived  previous  to  Christ's  Incar- 
nation, were  in  a  state  of  blindness  with 
respect  to  a  future  state.  But  if  from  the 
above  account  we  are  to  conclude  that 
the  doctjine  of  immortality  was  first  brought 
to  light  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Hash;  iji 
other  words,  that  He  revealed  what  wai 
not  known  before;  our  conclusion  will 
certainly  not  be  warranted  by  Scripture. 
The  Gospel  we  are  told  was  preached  to 
Abraham,  the  Patriarchs,  and  their  suc- 
cessors under  the  law.  By  whomsoever 
the  Gospel  was  understood,  to  them  it 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
For  by  the  Gospel  we  understand,  glad 
tidings  to  fallen  man  of  a  restoration  to 
his  lost  condition.  Had  not  man  sinned, 
death  had  not  entered  intq  the  vrorld ; 
man  consequently  would  have  been  im* 
mortal.     A  restoration  therefore  to  the 

« 

condition  man  had-  lost  by  the  fall,  must 
be  a  restoration  to  1^6  and  immortality. 

What  the   Apostle  says   then  on   this 
subject^  refers  not  ta  the  doctrine  of  im* 

mortality 
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mortality,  but  to  the  event  by  which  that 
doctrine  was  clearly  established.  Jesus 
Christ  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  by  what  he  did^  not  by  what  he 
preached.  During  his  appearing  on  earth, 
he  actually  manifested  that  grace  "  which 
was  given  us  in  him  before  the  world 
began,''  by  abolishing  death,  and  giving 
us  a  demonstration  of  life  and  immorta- 
lity, by  his  resurrection  from  the  grave : 
(p«T/<7«vTp?,  illuminating,  or  bringing  to  the 
light  in  his  own  person,  life  and  incor^ 
ruption. 

That  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Savi- 
our s  appearance  were  become  carnally 
minded,  is  a  point  on  all  hands  admitted. 
From  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  oral  tradition,  the  plain 
letter  of  Scripture  was  in  a  progressive 
state  of  corruption.  Still,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  belief  of  a  resurrection 
was  generally  received  among  them.  The 
doctrine  was  so  firmly  established,  as  ap- 
parently to  bid  defiance  to  the  growing 
corruption.  "  I  know  (said  Martha,  speak- 
ing of  her  brother  who  then  lay  dead)  that 

he 
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he  shall  rise  again  at  the  resurrection,  at 
the  last  day/'  John  xi.  24. — In  conse- 
quence indeed  of  that  spiritual  ignorance 
which  had  been  suffered  to  grow  on  the 
minds  of  the  Jewish  people,  their  law 
had,  for  the  most  part,  become  a  dead 
letter.  But  our  Saviour  gave  the  reason 
for  this,  when  he  told  the  lawyers,  that 
"  they  had  taken  away  the  kej/  of  kmrtsh 
ledge  J' — Luke  xi.  52. 

The  wisdom  of  God,  in  communicating 
himself  to  man,  has  generally  thought  fit 
to  lock  up  the  precious  doctrines  of  life 
under  the  cover  of  parables  and  figures: 
for  the  unlocking  of  which,  a  key  of  know^ 
ledge  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  wise 
and  prudent.  And  there  certainly  was  a 
time  when  this  key  was  properly  em- 
ployed. 

To  form  an  estimate  therefore  of  the 
spiritual  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  at  a 
time  when  this  key  of  knowledge  was 
confessedly  lost  among  them;  is  certainly 
to  do  great  injustice  to  the  dispensation 
under  which  they  lived:  and  such  misre- 
presentation tends  to  disfigure  the  plan  of 
Divine   Providence,    by    destroying    the 

con- 
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connection  between  its  several  parts.  Od 
this  supposition,  that  intervening  link  in 
the  chain  of  the  divine  ceconomy  of 
Grace,  which  was  intended  to  connect  the 
Patriarchal  and  Christian  dispensationi 
becomes  inadequate  to  the  purpose  td 
which  it  was  designed  to  minister.  For  if 
the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality,  which 
had  been  revealed  in  Paradise  and  to  the 
Patriarchs,  was  a  doctrine  which  had  no 
existence  under  the  Jewish  law;  there  ap- 
pears  to  be  a  sort  of  unintelligible  chasm 
in  the  great  scheme  of  Redemption,  to-*^ 
tally  irreconcileable  with  that  unity  of 
design,  wliich  must  characterize  the  plan 
of  an  all-wise  Being. 

Nevertheless,  such  has  been  the  system 
of  divinity  which  has  received  the  sanction 
.  of  great  learning  in  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  thereby  become  a  sort  of  standard  of 
direction  to  those,  who  have  either  not 
possessed  the  ability  or  inclination  to  ex- 
amine this  subject  for  themselves :  a  systems 
which,  in  defiance  both  of  Scripture  and 
reason,  represents  the  Jews,  whom  Moses 
describes  to  be  ^^  a  zme  and  understanding 
pefipkf'  in  consequencj^  of  their  communi- 
cation 
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cation  with  the  true  God, — Deut.  iv. — at 
more  ignorant  on  the  most  important  of 
of  all  subjects,  than  those  nations  who 
confessedly  lived  "  without  God  in  th© 
world." 

For  this  strange  misrepresentation  we 
are  principally  indebted  to  that  great  in^ 
attention,  to  the  language  and  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  had 
long  been  growing  on  the  Christian  world  ; 
and  which  has,  at  length,  tended  to  render 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a 
great  degree,  unintelligible  to  the  Christian 
reader ;  and  thereby  give  advantage  to  the 
impugners  of  the  characteristic  doctrines 
Of  the  Cross,  by  removing  out  of  sight 
some  of  the  strongest  evidence  by  which 
they  are  supported. 

To  counteract  the  eflfects  of  such  fatal 
inattention,  which  have  been  manifested 
in  those  various  schemeaof  Religion,  which 
the  human  imagination  has  at  different 
times  substituted  for  that  of  tlie  Bible ;  it 
becomes  necessary,  for  the  more  firm 
establishment  of  our  faith,  that  we  re«as^ 
cend  to  its  original  source;  and  thence 

follow 
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follow  Revelation  in  its  course,  till  we  are 
brought,  by  a  regular  progression,  to  its 
perfect,  consummation  in  the  character 
and  office  of  Christ  in  the  flesh. 

Such  was  the  object  before  me,  when  I 
entered  on  the  following  discourses.  In 
the  execution  of  my  projected  plan,  I 
have  only  proved  to  myself,  the  truth  of 
an  observation  of  our  great  moralist; 
"  that  no  man  ever  obtains  more  from  his 
most  zealous  endeavours,  than  a  painful 
conviction  of  his  own  defects."' — Rambler. 
But  as  I  presume  to  write  only  for  the 
use  of  my  younger  brethren  of  the  clerical 
order,  I  flatter  myself,  they  will  con- 
descend to  receive  from  an  honest,  though 
unworthy  minister  of  the  Christian  Church, 
an  endeavour,  however  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted, to  re-open  to  them  that  field  for 
their  professional  exertion,  which  the  ge- 
neral insufficiency  of  modem  divinity  has, 
in  a  great  degree,  shut  up. 

For  the  confutation  of  Heresy,  every 
thing  perhaps  has  been  done,  that  the  col- 
lation of  different  texts  of  Scripture,  fairly 
interpreted  according  to  the  letter,  is  ca- 
pable 
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pable  of  accomplishing.  After  that  com- 
plete specimen  *  of  biblical  research  aqd 
verbal  criticism,  with  which  one  of  the 
ablest  Divines  (to  whom  every  sound  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  must  look  up  with  gra- 
titude) favored  the  w;orld  some  years  since, 
and  to  which  every  Clerical  Student  may 
have  recourse  in  confidence,  as  to  a 
standard  Text  Book  of  his  profession ;  an 
attempt  to  add  any  thing  to  the  perfection 
of  such  a  species  of  proof,  would  at  best 
be  superfluous. 

But  repeated  experience  has  shewn,  that 
no  species  of  verbal  proof,  however  fairly 
drawn,  is  capable  of  establishing  a  doc- 
trine which  the  prejudice  of  the  human 
mind  is  indisposed  to  receive.  Whilst  the 
plea  of  erroneous  translations,  supposed 
interpolations,  and  imaginary  defects  of 
inspiration  is  made  use  of,  to  get  rid  of  an 
obvious  but  offensive  interpretation;  to 
hunt  heretics  out  of  all  their  hiding  places, 
and  effectually  to  dislodge  them  from  all 
their  fastnesses,  will  continue  to  be,  what 
it  ever  has  been,  an  hopeless  attempt, 

•  Rev.  W.  Jones's  Catholic  Doctrine. 
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of  divine  institution,  whenever  Providence 
has  favoured  them  with  the  opportunity  so 
to  do,  than  to  preserve  the  purity  of  those 
doctrines  which  characterize  their  profes- 
sion. What  that  ecclesiastical  polity  really 
is,  the  most  diligent  inquiry  has  left  me 
without  a  doubt.  I  thank  God  for  having 
placed  me  in  a  country  where  that  polity- 
is  established.  On  the  condition  of  those 
to  whom  Providence  has  not  been  pleased 
to  vouchsafe  the  same  blessing,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  an  opinion  should  be  ha- 
zarded. It  is  sufficient,  and  it  is  satisfac-^ 
tory  to  think,  that  they  are  in  God-s  hands: 
for  God,  we  know,  may  dispense  with  his 
own  institutions  under  whatever  circum- 
stances he  sees  fit :  though  it  must  be  at 
man's  peril  that  he  at  any  time  assumes 
to  himself  the  same  privilege. 

Did  I  stand  in  need  of  additional  con- 
fiimation  on  the  subject  of  the  Apostolic 
government  of  the  Church,  a  late  publica- 
tion could  jifot  fail  to  furnish  me  with  it. 

When  a  writer  of  distinguished  abilities 
and  established  character  takes  a  profes- 
sional subject  in  hand,  we  have  to  expect 
that  the  whole  strength  of  the  argument 

will 
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will  be  brought  forth-  In  Dr.  Campbell's 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  may 
therefore  be  fairly  concluded,  that  every 
thing  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Establishment,  that  could  be  said  on 
the  occasion.  With  submission  however  to 
the  judgement  of  the  Doctor's  surviving 
friends,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  no 
addition  of  credit  will  be  derived  to  Dr. 
Campbell's  name,  by  the  publication  in 
question.  It  may,  indeed,  and  it  probably 
will,  satisfy  those  who  are  prepared  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  a  Professor  in  the  Scotch 

0 

Kirk,  of  great  literary  reputation,  may 
think  fit  to  say  on  such  a  subject;  but  it 
will  not,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  bring  con- 
viction  to  any  one,  duly  acquainted  with 
the  sources  from  whence  knowledge  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters  is  to  be  derived. 

In  the  Doctor's  ardent  zeal  against  Epis- 
copacy, which  we  must  take  leave  to  call, 
in  some  respects,  zeal  without  adequate 
knowledge;  he  has  given  a  pictm'e  of  the 
AjK)stolic  Church,  \vhich  bears  as  little 
resemblance  to  the  established  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, as  it  does  to  the  primitive  Church  of 
Christ.     AVhilst  with  an  inconsistency,  not 

E  easy 
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easy  to  be  accounted  for,  he  maintains  ^ 
one  time  the  necessity  of  what,  for  the  sake 
€f  supporting  his  favorite  democratic  sys- 
tem, '  it  is  his  object  at  other  times  to  dis- 
prove; the  disproval  of  which  wtust  in  its 
consequences,  affect  the  estabhshed  order 
of  the  Kirk,  and  that  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  an  equal  degree. 

**  Nothing,  (says  the  Doctor)  can  be 
conceived  more  absurd  in  itself,  or  mor^ 
contradictory  to  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, than  to  say  that  a  man's  behef  and 
obedience  of  the  Gospel,  however  genuine 
the  one,  and  however  sincere  the  other,  are 
of  no  significancy,  unless  he  has  received 
his  hiformation  of  the  Gospel,  or  been  ini- 
tiated into  the  Church  by  a  proper  Mini»» 
ter.  Yet  into  this  absurdity  those  mani- 
festly run,  who  make  the  truth  of  God's  pro- 
mises depend  on  circumstantials,  in  point 
of  order  no  where  referred  to,  or  m^itioned 
in  these  promises/' — P.  86. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  writers  to 
make  out  a  bill  of  indictment  against  their 
supposed  opponents,  and  to  proceed  to 
pass  judgement  upon  it,  before  the  charge 
has  been  fairly  made  to  bear  on  the  party 

accused. 
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accused.  How  far  this  may  be  the  case 
in  the  present  instance,  we  stop  not  to  en* 
quire ;  but  proceed  to  observe  what  from 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture  we  are  given 
to  understand ;  that  man  acquires  the  ability 
to  believe  atid  obey  the  Gospel,  by  the 
faithful  use  of  certain  appointed  means  of 
Grace;  for  in  his  natural  condition  he  is 
indisposed  for  either.  "  How  (says  the 
Apostle)  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  Preacher?  and  how  shall 
they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?''  Rom. 
X.  4. — From  whence  the  conclusion  is,  that 
some  appointed  Institution  was  originally 
set  on  foot,  and  certain  Ministers  vested 
with  a  divine  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  design  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  world.  Without  such  an  In- 
stitution and  such  a  Commission,  we  have 
no  conception  how  the  affairs  of  Christ's 
kingdom^  in  their  ordinary  course,  could  be 
managed  with  any  probability  of  success. 

How  far  the  promises  of  God  may  have 
been  made  to  depend  on  the  circumstan- 
tials of  Religion,  instituted  for  the  above 
gracious  purpose,  it  is  presumption  in  us  to 

deter- 
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determine.  But  because  the  circtmxstan* 
tials  of  Religion  are  no  where  precisely 
marked  dowu  in  Scripture;  to  build  an  ar- 
gument on  that  ground  which  tends  to  ge* 
nerate  a  total  indifference  about  them,  how- 
ever it  may  accord  Avith  the  unsettled  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  day,  is  certainly  to- 
tally irreconcilcable  with  that  idea,  which 
the  general  language  of  Scripture  teaches^ 
JUS  to  form  on  this  important  subject. 

"  Not  but  that  a  certain  model  of  Govem-- 
ment  (continues  the  Doctor)  must  have  been 
onginally  adopted  for  tlie  more  effectual 
preservation  of  the  Evangelical  Institution 
in  its  native  purity;  and  for  the  careful 
transmission  of  it  to  after  ages/' — ^To  this 
position  we  readily  subscribe;  and  such 
being  the  reason  for  the  original  adoption 
of  a  certain  model  of  government,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  the  Apostles,  allowing 
them  to  have  possessed  only  the  com- 
mon judgement  of  uninspired  Governors  of 
the  Church,  could  not  fail  to  take  some 
steps  for^  the  future  establishment  of  w  hat 
they  deemed  so  necessary  to  be  adopted. 

But  in  a  subsequent  page  of  the  Doctor's 
History,  by  a  conclusion  drawn  from  some 

unguarded 
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unguarded  expressions  of  the  learned  Dod- 
wellj  the  reader  is  given  to  understand, 
"  that  nothins:  was  further  from  the  view 
of  the  inspired  Writers,  than  to  prescribe 
any  rule  to  us  on  the  subject,  or  to  give  us 
any  information  which  could  lead  us  to 
imagine,  that  a  particular  form  of  polity 
was  necessary,  or  even  more  acceptable  to 
God,  than  another/ —  P.  99. 

But  to  say,  because  no  regular  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government  is  totidem  verbis  to 
be  found  on  record  in  the  Apostolic  Writ- 
ings, that  therefore  the  Apostles  never  meant 
to  prescribe  any  rule,  or  give  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  is  surely,  if  not  to  argue 
weakly,  at  least  to  beg  the  question.  The 
presumption  in  this  case  is  certainly  against 
any  such  conclusion.  The  Apostles  might 
not  think  it  necessary  at  the  time  to  lay 
down  any  regular  system  of  ccclesiatical 
government.  Their  thoughts  were  princi- 
pally engaged,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  esta- 
blishing the  essentials  of  Christianity.  The 
circumstantials  of  it  they  might  leave  to  be 
regulated  by  the  example  of  their  own  mi- 
nistry. The  government  of  the  Church  was 
in  their  hands ;  and  their  office  in  it  waa 

carried 
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earned  on  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  practice  under  .swcU 
circumstances,  they  might  therefore  consvi 
der,  would  prove  sufficient  prescription  m 
this  ca$e.  And  on  this  head  SM,fficiep,t  in? 
fq^n^tiQn  is  to  be  met  with  in  their  writings, 
for  the  direction  of  all  those  who  are  dis^ 
ppsed  to  be  directed  by  it. 

That  the  Apostles  were  not  mistalcen  in 
iheir  judgement  on  this  occasion,  the  set- 
tled constitution  of  the  Cliristian  Church, 
which  has  preserved  a  general  conformity 
to  the  Apostolic  model  down  to  tlie  present 
time,  furnishes  the  most  convincing  proof. 

In  page  l60,  the  PrpfesscMf  appears  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  the  learned  Vitringa^ 
who  Ixas  displayed  much  erudition  to  prove, 
that  the  government  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  "  It  is  not  even  probable,'' 
5ays  Professor  Campbell,  '*  that  this  was 
the  case :  their  different;  uses  and  piu'poses, 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  many  diflereooes 
in  their  structure  and  procednre/'  At  th^ 
same  time  the  Professor  fails  not^  to  leav^ 
on  the  minds  of  his  Disciples,  on  this  sul;)r 
ject,  an  impression  ^lore  favoiHr;^^^  to  the 
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Presbyterian  than  Episcopal  form  of  govern^ 
ment.  "  On  the  first  erection  of  the  Chris- 
tian Senate  or  Council/'  he  says,  "  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  take  as  much  of  the 
fcMin  of  the  Jewish,  as  was  manifestly  of 
equal  convenience  in  both.  It  still  adds 
to  the  probability  of  this,  that  in  the 
synagogue,  from  which  many  of  the  terras 
used  in  the  Church  in  those  early  times, 
were  borrowed,  he  who  presided  in  con^ 
ducting  the  worship,  and  in  directing  the 
leading  of  the  Law,  was  styled  the  Angei 
of  the  congregation/' 

In  a  subsequent  page  the  Professor  seems 
desirous  of  confirming  that  idea  in  the 
minds  of  his  Disciples,  which  represents 
**  the  Christian  Churches  as  originally  ana- 
logous, in  point  of  polity,  to  the  Jewish 
establishment  of  Synagogues ;  by  obsernng 
that  the  very  names  of  Church  officers  were 
hormwed  from  the  Synagogue:" — Page  219. 

Tlie  reader  may  know,  perhaps,  that  the 
argument  in  favour  of  Presbyterian  Govern- 
ment, from  the  names  of  officers  in  the 
synagogue  having  been  originally  adopted 
in  the  Christian  Church,  has  been  generally 
advanced  by  Ppsibyterlan  advocates,  and 
■  •  repeat- 
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•repeatedly  answered.  It  is  an  argument 
which,  at  best,  has  more  of  plausibily  than 
of  substance  in  it  The  Professor  himself, 
though  desirous  of  deriving  from  it  all  the 
advantage  that  it  is  capable  of  ftimishing 
to  his  cause,  does  not  appear  to  build  upon 
it  with  any  confidence. — In  fact,  the  great 
opposition  the  early  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Church  met  with,  was  from  the 
Jewish  Priests.  An  apprehension  of  the 
abolition  of  the  law,  and  the  destruction  of  * 
the  Temple  was  an  idea  that,  at  this  time, 
strongly  worked  on  their  minds.  Whilst  the 
object  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  had  in 
view  was  to  introduce  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation into  the  place  of  the  Jewish ;  and 
to  make  the  worshippers  in  the  Temple 
zealous  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 
With  this  object  in  view,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered prudent,  during  the  time  the  Jewish 
Temple  was  destined  to  remain,  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  those  titles  which  had  a  pe- 
culiar correspondence  with  the  service  of  it ; 
lest  they  might  be  instrumental  in  adding 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  that  Jewish  prejudice, 
which  already  burnt  sufficiently  strong 
against  the  infant  Church*  Titles  bor- 
rowed 
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rowed  from  the  Sanhedrim,  were  not  so 
liable  to  objection 

Grotins,  who  was  no  very  great  friend  to 
the  Priesthood,  observed,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  that  it  was  not  without  some 
reason  that  our  Saviour  and  his  ApostleSi 
abstained  from  the  use  of  these  supposed 
obnoxious  titles.  His  words  are  these,  "  Ut 
kutem  Praecones  Novi  Testamenti  Sacerdota 
speciatim  appellentur,  est  quidem  recep- 
tum  antiqu'^  Ecclesiae  consuetudine !  sed 
non  de  nihilo  estj  quod  ab  eo  loquendi 
genere,  et  Christus  ipse,  et  Apostoli  semper 
abstinuerunt/' — De  imperio  Sum.  Potest, 
Cap.  ii.  5.  » 

Such  an  authority  had  not,  it  is  probable^ 
much  weight  with  a  Professor  of  the  Scotch 
Kkk;  who  might  consider  the  office  of 
the  Priesthood  to  have  terminated  with  the 
Jewish  Temple.  But  there  is  an  authority 
which,  it  should  be  supposed,  could  not 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  a  Lecturer 
on  Ecclesiastical  History;  and  which  can-^ 
not  fail  to  have  weight  on  this  subject;  I 
mean  that  of  the  celebrated  historian,  Eu^ 
sebius;  who  in  his  book  "  De  Demonstratime 
Evangelicd;'  after  having  made  the  follow- 
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ng  quotation  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
"  In  that  day  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the 
l40cd  in  the  midst  of  the  Land  of  Egypt :" 
xix.  19. — ^thus  proceeds;  "  If  they  had 
abar^  and  that  they  were  to  sacrificQ  to 

Almighty  God,  vdyruQ  %o6  nuit  UptMow^  a^in^fiiid-oy- 

T«,  they  must  be  thought  worthy  of  a  Priest- 
hood also.  But  the  Levitical  Priesthood 
could  not  be  of  any  use  to  them,  and  there- 
fore they  must  have  another.  Nor  was 
this  spoke,  (saith  he)  of  the  Egyptians  only, 
but  of   all  other  nations   and   idolatrous 

people,  mv  yivog  rSv  rptv  iiiwkoXser^y  eiy^piiiTml 

who  now  pour  forth  prayers,  not  unto  many 
Gods,  but  to  the  one  and  only  Lord;  and 
unto  him  erect  an  altar  for  reasonable  and 
unbloody  sacrifiees,  (^aut^puy  Avdifunv  xai 
Uytf^^v^mv:)  in  erery  place  of  the  whole 
habitable  world,  according  to  the  mystc- 
lies  of  tlie  New  Testament/'  What  tliese 
mjisteries  were,  Eusebius  declares  fully  in 
the  tenth  ch^ter  of  his  first  book. — "  Christ, 
(says  he)  is  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  all 
oiu*  sins,  since  when,  even  those  ammig  the 
Jews  are  freed  from  the  curse  of  Moses' 
Law;  celebrating  daily  (as  they  ought)  the 
conmiemoratian  of  his  Body  and  Blood  ,^ 

which 
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l^liuch  i^a^r  more  excellent  $9Cn^ce  ^pdi 
ministry,  tkan  ^ny  iq  the  fonner  tipi^s^'': 
He  tJ»ea  J^ds,  that  *'  ChriJiti  our  Saviow 
Qfiering  wcU  %  wonderful  and  exeoUeftl 
9a<:jfifioe  to  )m  hejiv^nly  F^Ui^t  %  *iw 
SalvaticMEi  of  ua  all,  appointed  \m  tQ  «ffw 
^Ij  mito  Gg4  ^  «Qmmeinofa,tiQn  of  Uw 

And  that  whenaoe^er  wq  do  cel«bral«  th9 
meoioiial  of  that  sacrifii^e  on  tlbe  taU^. 
p9rticip0<tt(^  of  the  elem^ts  of  his  JBodj 
and  BioQ«t»  we  ^ould  $ay  with  Di^vid 
*  Thou  {K'Qpare&t  a  tafaAe  £ar  me  in  the  pre*- 
gence  of  mine  enenvies,  t\Mm  aaointedsit  mj 
h?ad  with  pil,  ray  cup  ruuBcth  ovei:^' 
Wher^)  h^  ^i^fieth)  foost  manitestly,  the 
my^tic^'l  uBctifQn,  and  the  ceveiend  >acn^ 
ficea  of  Christ's  table ;  where  we  are  taught 
to  offer  up  unto  the  Lord,  by  hisk  own  most 
eminent  aod  glorious  Priest,  the  unbloodj, 
leasooable^  a^nd  most  at^ceptoble  sacrifice 
all  our  hfe  long/'— This  he  wtitles,  afbex^ 
ward,  ^'  The  sacriSce  of  praise,  the  divise, 
]^ei;wd^  and  mo$t  holy  sacrifice^  the  pure 
i^nfice  of  the  New  Testament. 

So  we  see,   that  in  this  sacrifice  pce- 

scribed 
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scribed  to  the  Christian  Church  by  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  there  were  two  proper  and 
distinct  actions.  The  first  to  celebrate  the 
memorial  of  our  Saviour's  Sacrifice,  intitled, 
the    commemoration    of    his   Body    and 

Blood  once  offered,   (toD  ^ufutrog  thv  iiiyni^yw} 

the  memory  of  that  his  sacrifice:  (that  is 
as  he  cleariy  explains  himself)  that  we 
should  offer  this  commemoration,  <&vt]  tJjc 
^vfflug  for  a  sacrifice. — ^The  second,  that 
withal  we  should  offer  to  him  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  which  is  the 
reasonable  service  of  a  Christian  man,  and 
to  him  most  acceptable.  ^*  Therefore  (says 
he)  we  sacrifice  Ovksv  m)  ^vofuv,  and  offer  as 
it  were  with  incense,  the  memorial  of  that 
great  sacrifice,  celebrating  the  same  accord- 
ing to  the  mysteries  by  him  given  unto  us, 
and  giving  thanks  to  him  for  our  salvation ; 
with  godly  hymns  and  prayers  to  the  Lord 
our  God;  as  also  offering  to  Him  our  whole 
selves,  both  soul  and  body,  and  to  his 
Priest,  which  is  the  Word/' 

From  the  above  striking  picture  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Christian  altar^  drawn  by 
Eusebius;    it    appears   evident    that    the 

Christian 
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Christian  Church  was  formed  on  the  moddk 
of  the  Jewish  Temple ;  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reason: 

The  characteristic  service  of  the  Jewish 
Dispensation,  which  was  that  of  the  altar,' 
was  performed  no  where  but  in  the  Temple. 
Now  St.  Paul  says,  that  "  wt  Christians 
have  an  altar;'  and  consequently  a  Priest" 
hood  BXid  ti  sacrifice ;  for  these  are  correlative 
terms^^  The  above  description  given  by 
£usebius  of  the  service  of  the  primitive 
Church,  confirms  this  idea.  The  Christian 
altar  then  having  succeeded  to  the  Jewish, 
and  the  Christian  Priesthood  to  the  Leviti- 
cfil ;  it  is  most  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  Christian  Church  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Temple,  where  the  altar  ser- 
vice was  performed ;  and  not  on  that  of  the 
Synagogue,  where  it.  certainly  was  not 
But  exclusive  of  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
there  is  direct  proof  to  be  brought  forward 
sufficient  to  determine  this  point;  part  of 
which  the  learned  Professor  hijs  misrepre- 
sented, and  part  he  has  passed  over  in 
silence. 

"  Some  have  ascribed  (says  the  Professor) 
but  very  unjustly,  the  origin  of  the  distinc- 
tion 
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Hon  t^  hare  been  considering^  (imtnely^ 
betureen  the  Clergy  and  Laity)  to  Clemens 
Romanus^  "Vho,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Cor 
rinthians^  which  I  had  formerly  an  occasion 
of  quotings  contradistinguishes  amxo'  (the 
Zaics  as  we  should  be  apt  to  render  it) 
from  the  High  Priest,  the  Priests,  and  the 
Lcvites/' 

To  get  rid  of  the  conclusion  that  was  to 
be  drawa  from  this  passage  of  St.  Clemens, 
felative  to  the  different  orders  in  tlie  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  Professor  informs  his 
{pupils,  "  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  it  is 
introduced  by  him,  when  speaking  of  the 
Jewish  Priesthood^  and  not  of  the  Christian 
Ministry" — But  it  is  not  of  whom  St.  Cle- 
lliens  is  speaking,  but  to  whom  he  is  address- 
11^  himself,  that  determines  the  precise 
meaning  of  what  he  says  on  this  occasion. 
The  fact  was  this,  aiid  the  Professor,  as  an 
£cclesifastical  Historian,  ought  to  have 
fflated  it  fairly. 

When  St.  Clemens  made  use  of  the  pas- 
sage under  consideraticm,  he  was  writing  to 
the  divided  members  of  the  Church  of  Co- 
rinth, for  the  ex^ese  purpose  of  pressing  on 
tiiem  the  duty  of  ecclesiastical  subordina- 
tion 
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tion  and  obedience.  With  this  object  in*  * 
view,  he  made  use  of  the  foUoAving  analo* 
gical  mode  of  reasoning.  "  To  the  High- 
Priest  (said  he)  were  allotted  his  proper 
offices ;  to  the  Priests^  their  proper  place 
was  assigned;  and  to  the  Levites,  their  ser-* 
vices  were  appointed :  and  the  Laymen  were 
restrained  within  the  precepts  of  Laymen.'* 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  had  the  mem« 
bers  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  whom  St 
Clemens  was  writing,  to  do  with  the  High 
Priest,  Priests,  Levites,  and  Laymen  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  but  in  the  way  of  altusUm^ 
I/,  then,  no  distinctions  of  order  had  been 
established  in  the  Christian  Church,  cor- 
respcmding  with  those  in  the  JewishTemple, 
the  analogical  mode  of  reasoning,  here  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  haci 
been  totally  inelevant;  and  the  allusion, 
here  made  use  of,  incapable  of  application^ 
What  the  professor  says,  that  St.  Clemens 
is  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Priesthood  and 
not  of  the  Christian  Ministry^  is  therefore 
not  strictly  true.  St.  Clemens,  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  not  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Priest- 
hood»  as  the  subject  under  consideration ; 
but  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  by  an  al- 
lusion 
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liision  to  the  different  ordei's  in  the  Jewish 
Priesthood ;  an  allusion  which  must,  it  is 
presumed,  in  the  judgement  of  all  impartial 
persons,  go  a  great  way  towards  establishing 
that  very  idea,  which  the  Professor  takes 
every  opportunity  to  discountenance. 

But  more  direct  evidence  on  this  subject 
still  remains  to  be  adduced,  of  which  the 
Professor  has  not  thought  proper  to  take 
notice. 

St.  Jerom,  in  his  Epistle  to  Evagrius, 
wrote  thus : — *  "  That  we  may  know  that 
the  Apostolic  Traditions  and  Institutions  are 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  what  Aaron 
aod  his  sons^  and  the  Levites  w  ere  in  the 
Temple,  that  the  Bishops^  the  FresbyterSj 
and  the  Deacons  claim  to  be  in  the  Church." 
The  Professor  having  made  use  of  the  au- 
|;hority  of  St.  Jerom,  it  may  be  concluded, 
pn  the  supposition  that  he  quoted  from  the 
Original,  that  the  above  passage  from  the 
same  authority  could  not  have  escaped  his 
observation.     On  what  principle  then,  it 

*  Et  ut  sciamus  tiaditioncs  ApostoHcas  sumptas  de 
veteriTestamento :  Quod  Aaron  etJUii  ejus  atque  Levit(& 
in  Templo  fuenint>  hoc  sibi  Episcopi  et  Fresbyteri  atque 
Diaconi  ycndicent  in  £cclesia.<— Jerom*  Epbt.  ad  Evagr. 

may 
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may  be  asked,  has  it  been  kept  back  ?  Did 
the  Professor  think  that  such  decisive  evi-^ 
dence  on  the  point  at  issue,  might  lead  his 
pupils  to  a  conclusion  more  favorable  to  thei 
form  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  than  to  the 
Establishment  to  which  they  were  attached  ? 
If  so,  the  reader  may  be  led  to  think,  that 
the  Professor^s  own  observation  has  in  this 
case  been  verified  in  himself;  that  "  when 
once  the  controversial  spirit  has  gotten  pos-* 
session  of  a  man,  his  object  is  no  longer 
truth  but  victory" 

That  a  Professor  in  the  Scotch  Kirk  should 
possess  a  very  inadequate  idea  respecting 
t!ie  Prieiithood  of  the  Christian  Church, 
when  we  consider  the  origin  to  which  the 
Scotch  Kirk  is  to  be  traced  up,  can  be  no 
subject  for  surprize.  That  he  should  there- 
fore, as  far  as  possible,  keep  the  office  of 
the  Priesthood  out  of  sight,  as  an  office 
which,  considered  in  reference  to  the  exer- 
cise of  it  in  the  Church  of  England, 
belonged  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  what 
was  to  be  expected.  The  Professor  would 
not  have  been  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Scotch  Kirk,   had  he  thought  or  vnitten 

p  otherwise. 
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otherwise.  But  the  metliod  which  the  Pro- 
fessor has  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  impres- 
Mng  the  same  idea  of  tlie  Christian  Priest- 
hood on  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  which 
appears  to  hare  taken  possession  of  his 
dwn,  is  not  what  was  to  have  been  expected 
from  a  perton  of  Dr.  CampbelFs  character 
$nd  abilities* 

•  What  the  Professor  has  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Priesthood,  as  appUed  to  our 
jiaTiour^  will  readily  be  admitted*  But 
"because  our  Saviour  is,  in  the  strictest 
iense,  our  only  Friesiy  he  alone  having  of- 
fered up  the  true  propitiatory  saaijice  for 
man;  does  it  thence  follow,  that  the  office 
of  the  Priesthood  '^\  as  never  exercised  by 
any  other  person  ?  Such  a  concession  ope- 
rates witli  no  less  strength  against  the  Levi-^ 
ticalj  than  against  the  Christian  Priesthood ; 
and  consequently  the  Professor's  argument 
in  this  case,  applies  with  equal  propriety 
to  the  Jewish  as  to  the  Christian  Dispensa- 
tion; the  Priesthood  under  both  being 
equally  representative.  Whilst  the  argument 
which  the  Professor  has  built  on  the  allego- 
rical style  adopted  in  Saipture,  "  wherein 
Christians  are  represented  as  Priests,  and 

the 
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the  whole  comnmnity  ^s  aq  holy  Priest- 
hood," to  prove  that  the  office  of  Priest- 
hood,  under  the  Evangelical  Dispensation, 
docs  not  exclu$ively  belong  to  ftnj  particular 
.order  of  men,  appears  to  be  ju?t  as  coo- 
yiucing;  as  Avould  be  Jku  ajgijinent,  to  prove 
the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  office  Qf 
Kingsny  (all  Tnembere  of  the  Qb^ristian 
Church  being  King$  as  well^  as  PrksfSy) 
grounded  on  tli^t  ajlegoricc^l  la/iguage  of 
the  Apostle ;  when  ^p^aiking  of  Jesus  Christ, 
he  says,  that  ^^  lie  h^th  piade  us  Kingf 
and  Frksts  unto  Go4  an4  his  F»ther/'-*- 
Rev.  i.  5. 

To  give  additional  strength  however  to 
the  ground  he  has  here  taken,  the  Profesh 
?or  bripgs  fonvard  the  authority  of  Justin 
Mwtyr.  Theauthority  of  the  early  Fathers, 
if  fully  and  fairly  deduced,  would  be  most 
decisive  against  the  Professor.  His  appeal 
to  them  therefore  we  are  not  surprized  to 
find  very  limite^l.  And  even  in  the  appeal 
^  occasionally  does  make,  limited  as  it  is, 
he  sometimes  mutilates  the  evidence,  and 
thereby  misrepresentg  the  meaijing  of  its 
author. 

On  the  present  pccasiop,  the  Professor 

quotes 
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quotes  Justin  Mart}T  in  his  Dialogue  vnth 
Trypho,  "  after  mentioning  Christ  as  our 
all-sufficient  High  Priest,  as  insisting,  that 
in  consequence  of  our  Christian  Vocation, 
we,  his  Disciples,  not  the  Pastors  exclu- 
sively^  are  God's  true  sacerdotal  family/' 
Page  312. 

When  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  opinion 
of  an  author  on  any  given  subject,  we  seek 
it,  it  is  presumed,  not  in  an  accidental 
allegorical  expression  that  may  occur  in 
his  writings,  but  in  those  plain  and  repeated 
passages,  which  speak  decidedly  to  the 
point  under  consideration ;  if  any  such  are 
to  be  found.  Let  the  Apologist's  opinion  on 
the  subject  before  us  be  fairly  ascertained  by 
this  rule  of  judgement,  and  the  Professor 
shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  make  the  most  of 
his  authority. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  apology,  after 
having  related  our  Saviour's  institution  of 
the  Sacrament  of  His  Supper,  when  he 
commanded  his  Apostles  to  take  Bread, 
and  having  given  thanks,  to  say,  "  This  i* 
my  Body,''  &c.  and  likewise  the  Cup, 
saying,.  "  This  is  my  Blood,"  &c.  observes 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  the  wicked  Daemons 

had 
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had,  by  way   of   imitation,    commanded 
the  same  to  be  done  in  the  Sacraments  of 
Mithra.    "  For,  (saith  he)  you  either  know, 
or  may  know  for  certain,  that  a  loaf  and  a 
cup  of  water,  with  a  form  of  words,  was 
used  in  the  solenm  sacrifices  for  him,  who 
was  initiated  in  that  ReUgion;''  meaning, 
as  he  had  shewn,  tliat  the  holy  Eucharist 
was  administered  immediately  on  the  bap^ 
tism^  or  initiation  of  men  into  the  Christian 
Rehgion:    his  parallel  therefore  between 
the  two  mysteries,  and  initiation  implies; 
that  the   Eucharistical  Bread  and  Wine 
was  *T€XfTi!j,    a  solemn  material   sacrifice 
in  the  opinion  of  Christians,  as  the  other 
'diabolical  Bread  and  Water  was  in   the 
mysteries  of  Mithra;  and  consequently  that 
the   Ministers  of  Baptism  and  the   holy 
Eucharist  in  the  Cliristian  Church,  were  as 
fVQpa*  PriestSj  as  the  Priests  of  Mithra,  or 
the  Sun,  were  by  liis  worshippers  esteemed 
to  be. 

To  the  same  subject  of  the  Christian 
Priesthood,    Justin    Martyr    speaks    thus 

— Sacrificium  Mysterionim^  plenum,  maximum,  hono*- 
J^tissimum. 

plainly 
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plainly  in  his  DiiEilogwe  urith  Tfypho  Ifche 
Jew.— Page  259*—"  ^The  toeat  ofFeritog  of 
fine  flour,  which  Vias  apjpointed  to  be  i>J^trtd 
for  those  who  weire  clesmMid  froto  the  Ife^ 
pr®By>  was  a  Type  of  liie  Eticharistical 
Bread,  wliich  Jesus  Christ  out  Lord  cotiv- 
manded  to  he  offered  in  reihembrance  of  his 
Passion;  which  he  suffered  for  those^  \<^feiosfe 
souls  are  purged  from  all  sins;  &:c.  and 
therefore  Grod  by  Malachi,  who  was  on^  of 
the  Twelve  Prophets,  speaks  oif  the  sa<^ri^ 
fices  which  you  then  offered,  thus:  "  1 
have  no  pleasure  in  you,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  neither  will  I  accept  ^n  offering  at 
your  hands ;  for  from  the  lising  of  the  suh  j 
unto  the  going  down  of  tlie  same,  toy  Natntt 
shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  iii 
eoery  place  incehse  shall  be  offCTed  unto  my 
Name ;  and  a  pure  offering ;  for  my  NaVnfc 
♦hall  be  great  among  the  Heathens,  isaith 
the  Lord,  but  you  have  profaned  it.  Btkl 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Gentiles  offered  u^  b^ 
us  in  every  place,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Bread  of  the  Eucharist,  vtrsA  Cup  of  tbfc 
Eucharist)  he  then  spoke  before^ hand, 
saying,  that  we  glorified  his  Name,  but  you 
profaned  it;'* — ^Plainly  signifying,  that  th* 

sacrifice 
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sacrifice  of  the  Jewish  Ten^jLe  sboulcjl' 
cease,  and  the  pure  sacrifice  of  the  Chris- 
tian altar  be  introduced  in  its  place;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  priests  under  the 
Ev€mgelical  as  unda:  the  Jtwhh  dispensa- 
tion, had  an  office  appropriated  to  them. 
"  Our  Saviour,  and  aid  piiests  from  him, 
(says  Eusebius,  h.  p.  l6.  Ap.  1.  6.)  cele- 
brate   a   spiriiual  saer^ce  in    bread  and 


wine/' 


From  these  premisses  it  appears,  that 
the  Professor  would  give  his  Disciples  to 
understand,  on  the  authority  of  a  single 
allegorical  expression  from  Justin  Martyr, 
tkat  tke  general  opinion  of  the  eariiest 
Fathers  was  favourable  to  the  conclusiori 
he  had  drawn,  respecting  the  non-existence 
of  4^  Priesthood,  as  a  pecuiiai*  office  under 
the  Evangelical  Disf^exisation ;  at  Ihe  same 
tiffie  liiat  there  ar«  plain  and  circumstaji- 
tial  passages  to  be  produced  firora  the  siime 
writer^  which  necessarily  lead  the  reader 
to  the  dir-ect  opposite  conclusion. 

By  Divines  of  tlie  Scotch  Kirk^  i^ 
whose  scale  of  judgement  /tlie  autliority  of 
their  learned  Professor  may  weiglj  heavy, 
bismdde  of  ipeasoning^Mi  tbis  occasion  may 

b^ 
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be  taken  on  trust,  and  considered  as  ster- 
ling. But  Divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land will,  1  trust,  examine  this  subject  for 
themselves :  and  when  they  do,  they  will 
be  convinced  that  their  opinion  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church 
is  not  to  be  taken  from  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Campbell's  Ecclesiastical  History :  and  per- 
haps they  may  moreover  conclude,  that  the 
cause  must  in  itself  be  very  weak,  for  the 
support  of  which  an  able  advocate  con- 
descends to  employ  such  inconclusive  ar- 
gument. 

Had  the  Professor  discarded  all  evidence 
that  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  we  should  only  have  said, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  place  his  subject  on 
what  ground  he  thought  proper.  But  if 
he  does  appeal  to  their  authority,  we  have 
a  right  to  require,  that  these  Fathers  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  fairly  for  themselves. 

There  is  still  one  observation  on  the 
Doctor's  work  which  I  feel  much  disin- 
clined to  make :  it  respects  the  supercilious, 
contempt  with  which  the  Doctor,  generally 
speaking,  appears  to  treat  those  who  en- 
ter tai;i  opinions  different  from  his  own. 

This 
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This  is  conduct  which  must  disgrace  the 
best  of  causes,  and  can  add  strength  to 
none.  Harsh  and  illiberal  epithets  (see 
p.  90)  applied  to  opponents,  if  they  weref 
in  character,  considered  as  proceeding  from 
a  Professor  ex  Cathedrdj  certainly  do  not 
become  the  scholar,  much  less  the  Divine, 
And,  how  high  soever  Dr.  Campbell  may 
be  thought  to  stand  in  either  or  both  those 
characters,  yet  for  him  to  have  spoken  with 
proper  respect  of  men  of  such  profound 
erudition  and  distinguished  excellence,  as 
JOodwell  and  HickeSy  however  mistaken  they 
might  be,  would  certainly  not  have  dimi* 
nished  in  the  least  his  own  reputation  in 
the  world. 

With  the  view  however  of  exposing  what 
is  called  the  "  inconsequential  reasoning"  of 
Dr.  Hickes,  Professor  Campbell  has  fur- 
nished his  reader  with  an  opportunity  of 
weighing  his  own  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  that  of  Dr.  Hickes  against 
each  other. 

Dr.  Hickes  (in  his  first  Letter  on  the 

Christian  Priesthood,  C.  3.)  says,  "  that  our 

Xiord,  as  a  JeWy  was  to  obsenre  the  Law 

aud  the  Temple  worship,  and  live  in  com- 
munion 
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munion  with  the  Jews:  which,  though  he 
could  do  as  a  King  and  a  Prophet,  yet  he 
could  not  do  with  cortgruiiy^  liad  he  de- 
clared himsdf  to  be  their  Sovereign  Pontiff; 
that  very  High  Priest,  of  which  Aaron 
himself  was  but  a  Type  and  Shadow. — 
But  allow  me  to  ask  (continues  the  Profes- 
sor) why  could  he  not?  Was  it  because 
thete  was  a  real  incongruity  betwixt  his 
conforming  to  the  Jemsh  worship,  and  his 
character  of  High  Priest?  If  there  was,  he 
acted  tncongruousiy,  for  he  did  conform: 
and  all  he  attained  by  not  declaring  him- 
self a  Priest,  was  not  to  avoid,  but  to 
dissemble  this  incongruity.  And  if  there 
was  none  in  conforming,  where  was  the  m^ 
congruity  in  avowing  a  conduct,  which 
was  in  itself  congruous  and  defensible  ?  We 
are  therefore  forced  to  conclude,  from  this 
passage,  -either  that  ^ur  Lord  acted  incon- 
gruously, and  was  forced  to  recur  to  dissi- 
mulation to  conceal  it,  or  that  Dr.  Hidves 
argues  very  inconsequentially  J' — Page  313, 

Such  is  thfe  mode  of  reasoning  adopted 
by  the  Professor,  with  the  \^w  ef  vindicat- 
ing  our  "SaAdour  3   Character,     from   that 
chikrge  of  political  dismnilativn  which  ap- 
pears 
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peaw.  In  his  opinion,  to  ha^^  been  inad^ 
vertentti/  ascribed  to  it  on  this  occasion  by 
Dr.  Hickes. 

Might  I  presume  to  hold  the  balance 
between  these  ttv^o  learned  men,  I  should 
obsetve,  tirhat,  from  a  due  attention  to 
the  argument  on  both  sides,  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  case : .  that  the  Professor  has 
certainly  commenced  his  attack  on  Dr. 
Hickes^s  position,  by  a  palpable  misinter- 
pretation of  it;  and  on  that  misinterpreta- 
tion has  built  his  conclusion. 

The  Pi'ofessoT  supposes  the  incongruity 
in  this  case,  according  to  Dr.  Hickes's 
position,  to  consist  in  our  Saviour's  con- 
formity to  the  Jewish  worship,  and  his 
character  of  High  Priest;  and  on  this  sup- 
position proceeds  to  say,  that  our  Saviour 
acted  incongruously,  for  he  did  conform. 
But  the  incongruity  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Hickes,  would  have  consisted,  not  in  our 
Saviomr's  conformity  to  the  Temple  wor- 
ship, and  his  character  of  High  Priest 
under  the  Gospel,  for  in  this  there  was 
nothing  incongruous;  but  in  our  Saviour's 
t)bserving  the  Law  and  Temple  worship 
as  a  Jewj  -and  his  assuming  to  himself  the 

•office 
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office  of  High  Priest  under  that  Dispensqr 
turn.  We  are  not  therefore  forced  to  con- 
clude with  the  Professor  from  this  passage 
fcoxn  Dr.  Hickes,  either  "  that  our  Sa- 
viour acted  incongruously,  and  was  forced 
to  recur  to  dissimulation  to  conceal  it,  or 
that  Dr.  Hickes  argues  inconsequentially;*' 
because  our  Saviour  was  not  chargeable 
with  the  incongruity  to  which  Dr.  Hickes 
alluded :  he  observed  the  Law  and  Temple 
worship  as  a  Jew;  but  never  assumed  the 
office  of  High  Priest  under  the  Law :  there 
was  therefore  no  occasion  for  our  Saviour 
(if  we  may  so  say)  to  use  dissimulation 
for  the  concealment  of  a  character,  to 
which  he  made  no  pretensions.  Our  Sa- 
viour being  born  under  the  Law,  was  to 
observe  the  Law.  This  he  could  do  as  a.  King 
or  a  Prophet;  but  In  assuming  the  office  of 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  he  would  have  broken 
the  Law;  for  he  belonged  to  the  Tribe  of 
Judah,  not  to  the  Tribe  of  Levi,  to  which 
the  office  of  Priesthood  exclusively  apper- 
tained. The  difference  between  a  man's 
conforming  to  an  established  worship,  and 
acting  as  an  officiating  Minister  in  it,  must, 
it  is  presumed,  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

Th© 
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The  fallacy  of  Dr.  Campbeirs  argument 
against  Dr.  Hickes  appears  to  consist  then 
in  its  confounding,  what  it  was  the  inten- 
tion  of  Dr.  Hickes  to  discriminate;  namely, 
the  congruity  of  our  Saviour's  conduct  in 
observing  the  Temple  worship  as  a  Jew^ 
with  what  would  have  been  the  incon- 
gruity of  it,  had  he  officiated  in  it  as  a 
Priest.  There  was  no  incongruity  in  the 
former  case;  in  the  latter  there  certainly 
would  have  been;  and  for  the  following 
obvious  reason : 

The  Jewish  Dispensation  was  Typical 
of  the  Christian.  The  High  Priest  of  the 
Law  was  the  Type  of  Christ,  the  great 
High  Priest  of  the  Gospel.  It  would 
therefore  have  been  a  confusion  of  the 
divine  oeconomy  of  Grace,  for  the  Type 
and  Anti-type  to  have  been  made  to  coexist 
under  the  same  Dispensation.  St.  Paul 
gives  the  reason  why  our  Saviour  should 
not  have  been  a  Priest  under  the  Law. — 
"  If  he  were  on  earth  (says  the  Apostle) 
he  should  not  he  a  'Priest;  seeing  that  there 
are  Priests  that  offer  gifts  according  to  the 
Law."  Heb.  viii.  4.  Our  Saviour's  Priest- 
hood was  to  be  exercised  not  on  earth  but 

in 
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ID  heaven.  It  was  a  Prieatbood  pot  after 
tjjke  order  of  Aaron,  but  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedeck-:  a  Priesthood  "  made  not 
l^i%er  the  Law  of.  a  carnal  copimandment, 
but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 
J?or  he  of  whom  these  things  are  spoken 
pertaineth  to  another  Tribe,  of  which  no 
man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar."  Heb. 
viu  13. 

Having  thus  stated  the  case,  and  I  trust 
iairly,  between  these  two  learned  men, 
the  decision  shall  be  left  with  the  reader. 

To  follow  the  Professor,  step  by  step, 
through  the  Course  of  his  Lectures,  wer^ 
I  either  disposed,  or  at  leisure  for  the 
undertaking,  would  lead  too  far  astray 
from  the  work  immediately  before  me. 
My  object  has  been  to  make  those  occa-i- 
sional  remarks  on  the  performance  in 
question,  which  might  operate,  by  way  of 
caution,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  might 
otlierwise  be  led  to  pay  too  implicit  a 
deference  to  the  acknowledged  abiUties  of 
its  author. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  tliat  a  person 
in  Dr.  Campbeirs  station  could  really  mean 
to  lessen  the  respect  due  to  established 
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im^titutioDS ;  or  give  countenance  to  thoM 
prevailing  opinions  which  are  subversive 
of  all  order  and  government  in  the  Church 
whatever.  Passages  however,  and  not  a 
few,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Lectures,  which 
may  operate  in  such  a  way.  l  will  detaia 
the  reader  only,  while  I  point  out  one  to 
his  attention.  In  page  90,  we  are  told,  in 
unqualified  language  and  of  universal  ap- 
plication, "  that  the  terms  of  the  Gospel 
are  not  in  the  Sacred  Pages  connected 
with,  or  made  to  depend  on  either  the  Mi- 
nister, or  the  form  of  Ministry.'' — ^The 
question  is  not,  whether  the  above  words 
may  not  admit  of  a  certain  qualified  sense, 
in  which  we  are  ready  to  receive  them ;  but 
whether,  in  the  heads  of  indiscriminating 
persons,  they  do  not  obviously  lead  to  the 
following  dangerous  conclusion;  that  those, 
to  whom  our  Saviour  delivered  the  evangeli- 
cal commission,  did  not  thereby  acquire  any 
particular  authority;  and  that  the  form  of 
Baptism  instituted  by  our  Saviour,  was  not 
more  valid  than  any  other  form  that  might 
be  adopted  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  was  therefore  left  as 
it  were  ad  arbitrium  vtdgi.     Every  man 

might 
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might  take  on  himself  the  office  of  a  Mi- 
liister,  and  any  form  of  Ministry  be  adopted 
with  equal  prospect  of  securing  the  terms 
of  the  Christian  Covenant.  This  is  indeed 
an  extensive  principle ;  for  it  justifies  all 
sects,  and  supersedes  all  institutions  and 
sacraments  whatever  *. 

But 

*  An  ingenious  and  very  eminent  Dignitary  of*  our 
own  Church,  has  not  hesitated  to  carry  this  dangerous 
notion  to  a  still  more  dang^roud  extreme ;  by  maintain- 
ing, that  the  Doctrines  of  the  Churchy  '^  in  conseqoence 
of  the  changes  which  are  wont  to  take  place  in  the 
judgement  of  mankind,"  are  not  less  subservient  to  the 
varying  opinions  and  circumstances  of  the  world,  than 
the  Constitution  of  it :  thereby  furnishing  a  proof  of 
what  we  fear  will  be  found  too  true ;  namely,  thdt  a 
laxity  of  opinion  relative  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church,  is  often  accompanied  with  an  equal  degree  of 
laxity  with  respect  to  its  Doctrines.  For,  on  the  hasty 
assumption  that  many  Injunctions  were  addressed  to, 
and  imposed  on  the  Apostles  and  first  Disciples,  which 
are  not  obligatory  on  Christians  in  after-times,  Dr.Paley 
has  classed  one  of  the  fundamental  iVrticles  of  our  Faith, 
among  the  Doctrines  of  temporary  duration.  In  a  Ser- 
mon preached  at  a  Visitation  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  on  July  15,  1777,  Dr.  Paley  writes  thus; 
and  we  do  not  perceive  from  any  subsequent  publica- 
tion, that  he  has  altered  his  opinion  :  '^  If  any  one  asks, 
what  the  expressions  in  Scripture,  Regenerate, — Bom  of 
the  Spirit, — New  Creatures,  mean  f— We  answer ;  that, 

they 
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But  on  this  principle  it  may  be  asked  ^ 
with  what  propriety  does  St,  Paul  call  on 
the  members   of  the  Church   "  to  obey 
them  that  had  the  rule  over  them,  and  to 
submit  themselves  ?"     Or  with  what  pro- 
priety does  Dr.  Campbell  find  fault  with 
the  founders  of  new  sects,  by  which  he 
probably  means  the  modem  Seceders  from 
the  Scotch  Establishment  ?   For  if  no  au- 
thority in  Church  matters  is  lodged  any 
where,  and  all  forms  of  Ministry  are  equally 
effectual  and  equally  acceptable ;  sects  of 
every  denomination  have  an  equal  right 
to  plead  private  opinion,  as  a  full  justifica- 
tion for  their  practice,  however  eccentric : 
and  consequently  it  remains  to  be  proved, 

they  mean  nothing !  nothing  to  us ! — nothing  to  be 
founds  or  sought  for,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
Christianity." — Such  an  opinion,  however  confidently 
delivered,  no  authority  of  Genius,  Learning,  or  Station 
can  possibly  establish.  For,  as  we  understand  it,  it  is 
the  heretical  opinion  of  an  individual,  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  Church,  and  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
We  have  only  to  hope  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the 
rising  Generation,  that  where  Dr.  Paley's  Writings  shall 
be  considered  as  a  Study  proper  to  form  the  mind  of  the 
young  Academician ;  they  will  not  fail  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  Comment  necessary  to  counteract  the  ap- 
parently unscrituralj  as  well  as  unconstitutional  notions 
of  their  Author. 

G  in 
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in  wbat  seose  those  unchristian  separations^ 
of  which  the  Doctor  himself  complains^ 
(Page  108,)  can  be  said  to  exist. 

These  are  some  few  of  the  remarks  which 
presented  themselves  on  a  general  view  of 
the  Professor's  publication.  But  as  a  consi* 
derable  part  of  that  publication  is  point- 
edly directed  against  the  Episcopal  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Church  in  this  country,  it 
may  be  expected  from  a  Minister  of  that 
JiStablishmienty  that  he  should  bring  for- 
ward something  decided  on  that  head. 

Considering  however  that  this  subject 
has  I  been  so  frequently  and  completely 
handled,  as  to  render  a  particular  analj^- 
sis  of  it  unnecessary  J  it  will  be  my  object, 
to  bring  what  I  may  have  to  say  upon  it 
within  the  shortest  possible  compass;  by 
laying  hold  of  what  Lesley  significantly 
calls  the  juguhim  causce;  with  the  view  of 
strangling  the  subject  as  it  were  in  its 
birth,  A  multiplicity  of  words  and  argu- 
ments, by  confounding  and  amusing  the 
tmderstanding,  ofttimes  tends  more  to  ob- 
scure the  truth,  than  to  illustrate  it.  The 
heart  of  a  cause  lies  (generally  speaking) 
in  one  point:  by  a  judicious  exposition  of 

which. 
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which,  judgement  on  th^  ewe  19  brought 
to  a  speedy  i^su?. 

When  a  writer  builds  pn  a  fi^Jse  foun- 
dation, it  is  ^Qt  necess2»ry  to  waste  time 
in  pulling  down  hi?  gup^rstru^ure,  stone 
by  atone;  the  shortest  m^ethod  will  be  to 
draw  away  the  foundatioo;  in  which  case 
the  building,  he  it  carried  ever  so  high, 
becomes  at  once  an  heap  of  rubbi9h  on 
iiie  ground. 

The  point  which  Professor  Campbell 
has  most  laboured  to  establish,  and  which 
constitutes  the  foundation  on  which,  in 
common  with  other  Advoeate*  in  the  same 
cause,  he  has  erected  his  superstructure 
of  Presbyterian  Parity,  is,  that  one  Bishop 
was  invariably  considered,  in  the  most  an- 
cient mage,  as  having  only  tme  Churchy  or 
Congregation  of  Christian   people:    from 
whence  says  the  Professor,  "  it  is  manifest 
that  his  inspection  at  first  was  only  over 
one  FarUhJ-  Page  206.     The  word  fUKXiia'/^, 
Church,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Professor, 
having  "  but  two  original  sepses  in  the 
New  Testament;  the  one  denoting  only 
a  single  congregation  of  Christians:  the 

other  the  whole  Christian  Community /'-t' 
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When  therefore  we  find  nothing  in  Jthe 
expression,  or  in  the  scope  of  the  passage 
to  determine  us  to  limit  the  Church  to  any 
particular  district,  as  when  Christ  says, 
"  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church ;" — 
we  are  to  understand  of  course  not  any 
particular  Church,  but  the  Catholic  Church 
wheresoever  dispersed :  but  when  on  the 
contrary  we  read  of  the  Church  of  God  at 
Corinth,  or  in  any  other  given  place,  we 
are  then  to  understand  only  one  single 
congregation  of  assembled  Christians. 

The  latter  of  these  two  positions  is  the 
only  one  with 'which  we  are  at  present 
concerned.  And  as  the  Professor  appears 
to  write  on  this  subject,  as  if  he  thought 
himself  standing  on  high  ground,  from 
whence  he  might  look  down  with  contempt 
on  all  who  dissented  from  him ;  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  examine  this  position  with  some 
degree  of  attention.  And  though  I  shall 
not  address  to  Dr.  Campbell  that  coarse 
and  illiberal  language  which  he  has  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  the  learned  Dodwell, 
where  he  calls  his  positions  on  the  subject 
of  Episcopacy  "  extravagancies,  more  like 
the  ravings  of  a  disordered  brain,  than  the 

sober 
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sober  deductions  of  a  mind  capable  of  re- 
flection f  Y.  188 — ^yetl  shall  not  hesitate  to 
saj,  with  the  view  of  guarding  m/younger 
Brethren  against  the  prevalence  of  the  pre- 
sent latitudinarian  principles;  that  the  in- 
dependent notions  contained  in  Dr.  Camp- 
belFs  late  publication,  are  those  which  have 
already  been  productive  of  infinite  mischief 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  and  if  not 
timely  counteracted,  bid  fair  to  terminate  in 
its  total  destruction.  And  if  Dr.  Campbell, 
with  all  his  acknowledged  abilities,  had 
not  been  a  blind  worshipper  of  his  favorite 
idol,  Presbyterianismj  he  could  not  have 
acquiesced  in  a  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment, "  to  which  all  the  sources  of  evidence 
hitherto  known  in  theological  controvers}", 
reason.  Scripture,  and  tradition,  (if  fairly 
produced)  are  equally  repugnant." 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  particulars,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
fundamental  position  on  which  the  Pro- 
fessor's argument  against  Episcopacy  is 
built,  namely,  that  a  primitive  Bishop  was 
a  Minister  oftly  of  a  single  parish ;  the  proofs 
of  which  are  now  attempted  to  be  drawn 
from  the  state  of  the  Church  in  tlie  first 
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ages ;  was  never  heard  of  till  many  yfears 
after  the  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  h^d  taken  place.  Had  those  foreign 
Reformers,  who,  when  they  separated  from 
the  Roman  Church,  unfortunately  neglect*^ 
ed  to  take  the  steps  necessary  t<)  retain 
Episcopacy  among  them;  entertained  any 
such  idea  on  the  subject,  thfcy  certainly 
would  not  have  kept  it  out  of  sight;  much 
less  would  they  have  spoken  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  condemned,  unequivocally 
as  they  did  all  separations  from  it.  The 
Words  of  Beza  on  this  occasion  are  re- 
markably strong*.  "  If  there  are  any, 
(says  he)  which  you  can  hardly  make  me 
believe,  who  reject  the  whole  order  of  Bi- 
i^hops,  God  forbid  that  any  man  in  his 
sound  reason  should  consent  to  their  mad- 
ness/'   And  speaking  of  the  Hierarchy  of 

♦  Si  qui  sunt  autekn  (qtiod  sane  mihi  non  facile  persna^ 
fteris)  qui  omnem  EpiBcoporam  ordibem  rgiciiiuil>  absk 
ut  quisquam  satis  sanaa  mentis  fororibus  iliorum  asaen- 
tiatur." 

^  Fruatur  sane  ist&  singulari  Dei  beneficenti&^  quae 
utinam  sit  illi  perpetua."*— Beza  ad  Tract,  de  Minist.  Ev. 
Qrad.    Belg»  Edit.  C  1  ct  16. 

the 
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the  Church  of  England,  he  says,  *"  Let 
her  enjoy  that  singular  blessing  of  God, 
which  I  wish  she  may  ever  retain. '^  And 
Calvin,  if  he  is  to  be  judged  by  his  writ- 
ings, must  have  thought  the  cause  in  which 
Dr.  CampboU  has  engaged,  more  worthy 
of  an  anathema  than  of  vindication.  "  If 
(says  he,  speaking  in  opposition  to  the 
Popish  Hierarchy)  they  would  give  us  an 
Hierarchy  in  which  the  Bishops  were  so 
eminent,  as  that  they  would  not  refuse  to 
be  subject  to  Christ,  and  depend  on  him 
as  their  only  head,  and  be  referred  to  him; 
— ^then  I  confess  them  worthy  of  all  ana- 
themas, if  there  shall  be  any  such,  that 
would  not  reverence  such  an  Hierarchy, 
and  submit  to  it  with  the  utmost  obedi- 
ence/' Such  an  Hierarchy  Calvin  acknow- 
ledged that  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
be. 
In  feet,  the  Reforriiation,  in  the  original-, 

*  ^  Talem  si  nobis  Hicrarchiam  exhibeant,  in  qu&  sic 
emineatit  Episcopi^  ut  Christo  subesse  noa  recuFCDt>  et 
ab  iilo  tanquam  uuicd  capite  pcndeant,  et  ad  ipsum  re- 
ferantur ; — turn  vero  nuUo  non  anathemate  dignos  feteat, 
«i  Cjui  erant  qui  nou  earn  revereautur,  summ&quc  obedi- 
eoti^  observent." — Dc  Necels.  Eocl.  Refor. 

and 
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and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  did  not 
consist  in  a  separation  from  Episcopacy 
as  such;  for  that  was  not  the  point  at 
issue ;  but  in  a  separation  from  the  cor- 
niptions  which  the  Papal  Usurpation 
haJ  grafted  upon  it.  It  was  a  separation, 
grounded  upon  gross  and  notorious  facts, 
imcompatible  with  the  doctrine  and  spirit 
of  Christianity,  not  on  mere  speculative 
opinions.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this  sepa- 
ration, with  an  Episcopacy  independant 
of  the  Pope,  the  Church  of  England,  con- 
tinued for  some  years,  when  there  was  no 
such  being  as  a  Presbyterian  in  the  na- 
tion. The  arguments  which  have  been 
since  employed  in  support  of  Presbyterian - 
ism,  derive  their  origin  chiefly  from  that 
spurious  spirit  of  Puritanism,  which,  hav- 
ing first  manifested  itself  in  a  factious,  and 
for  the  most  part  senseless  opposition  to 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  at  length  terminated  in  that 
fatal  separation  from  it,  which  Separatists 
feel  themselves  pledged  at  all  events  to 
justify. 

Such  discrimination  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  glorious  cause  of  our  Refor- 
mation, 
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matioD^  from  that  degenerate  one,  which 
Presbjterianism  is  at  all  times  vainly  at* 
tempting  to  associate  with  it. 

The  turbulent  Cartwright  in  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's days,  was  the  first  who  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  the  very  position,  that  has 
occupied  so  many  pages  of  Dr.  Camp- 
belVs  History,  namely,  that  prin^itive 
Churches  with  their  Bishops,  were  Parties 
ofily ;  and  that  each  city  contained,  but 
one  parochial  congregation. — A  full  and 
learned  answer  to  this  book,  which  soon 
foUowed  its  publication,  laid  this  contro- 
versy to  rest  for  about  a  century.  It  was 
then  revived,  and  considered  as  a  new 
discovery  by  one  Clarkson,  under  the  bold 
title  of  "  No  Scripture  Evidence  for  Dio- 
cesan Bishops  \' — ^which  speedily  drew  after 
it  a  compleat  answer  from  Dr.  Maurice^  in 
his  admirable  defence  of  Diocesan  Episco- 
pacy, which  again  laid  the  subject  to  rest 
for  some  time.  This  same  subject  thus 
(if  we  may  so  say)  repeatedly  nonsuited, 
was  again  brought  to  trial  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  under  the  title 
of  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Constitution, 
Disciphne,  Unity,  and  Worship,  of  the 

Primitive 
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Primitive  Church,  within  the  first  three 
hundred  years  after  Christ." — Having  at- 
tended to  the  progress  of  this  controversy, 
and  particularly  marked  the  ground  on 
which  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  placed ; 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  road  in 
which  the  Professor  has  travelled;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  pub- 
lication last  mentioned  was  the  one  which 
the  Professor  had  before  him,  when  he  put 
together  that  part  of  his  Lectures,  which 
is  now  more  immediately  under  considera- 
tion: because  the  same  arrangement  of 
argtiment  and  proof;  the  same  mutilation 
of  extract ;  the  same  want  of  appeal  to 
that  evidence  which  the  Scriptures  are 
competent  to  furnish,  together  with  the 
same  turn  of  expression,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  publications  of  both  writei^s ;  a 
circumstance  not  to  be  accounted  for  but 
on  the  supposition  of  one  having  copied 
from  the  other.  Indeed  the  chief  marks 
by  which  the  publication  of  the  Professor 
appears  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
most  other  advocates  in  the  same  cause, 
are  that  unqualified  boldness  of  assertion 
and  peremptoriness  of  decision,  which  ccp- 

tainly 
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tainly  pto^,  not  so  much  the  troth  of  a 
cause,  as  the  confidence  of  its  supporter. 

Now  if  Dr.  Campbell  did  not  knotr 
that  the  publication  above-mentioned> 
entitled  "  An  linquiry  into  the  Constitu* 
tion  of  the  Primitive  Church,"  &c.  from 
X^hich  it  i*  here  presumed,  that  he  closely 
copied ;  had  been  so  completely  answered 
by  the  author  of  **  An  Origincd  Drcmght 
of  the  Primitivt  Church;''  as  to  bring  over 
the  Enquirer  to  that  author's  opinion ;  he 
was  certainly  not  fully  qualified  to  read 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History;  be*^ 
cause,  having  taken  but  a  partial  view  of 
the  point  on  which  the  goveminent  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  supposed  to  tuiti,  hi^ 
Hi&tory  of  Church  matters  must  be  consi« 
dered  rather  as  the  History  of  his  own 
prejudices,  than  a  detail  of  authenticated 
facts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Doctor 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
answers  which  have  been  repeatedly  given 
to  the  portions  he  has  so  confidently  pro- 
duced; which,  in  such  case  he  must  have 
known>  completely  overturned  the  foun-^ 
dation  on  which  he  builds,  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  by  withholding  information  so  neces* 

sary 
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sary  to  qualify  his  pupils  to  form  an  im- 
partial judgement  on  the  subject  before 
them,  he  was  acting  that  disingenuous 
part,  which  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  character  of  an  honest  man.  Indeed 
it  should  seem,  (and  we  are  very  sorry 
that  such  an  imputation  should  even  ap- 
pear to  lie  against  Dr.  Campbell)  that  the 
Professor,  having  long  since  made  up  his 
own  mind  to  the  Presbyterian  Standard, 
determined  either  not  to  meet  this  subject 
fairly;  or  having  privately  met  it,  thought 
it  most  adviseable  in  his  public  Lectures 
to  pass  over  such  a  circumstance  unno- 
ticed. According  to  which  plan  of  pror 
ceeding,  controversy  must  be  endless:  wo 
have  but  to  adopt  the  motto  of  pride  and 
self-sufficiency,  "  Non  persuadebis,  etiamsi 
persuaseris,''  and  we  may  dispute  the 
ground  without  an  inch  being  gained  on 
cither  side  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  Professor's  advice  to  his  Pupils, 
(Page  166,)  is  confessedly,  that  of  a  wise 
and  candid  man; — "  Revere  truth  (says 
he)  above  all  things,  wherever  ye  find  it. 
Attend  coolly  and  candidly  to  the  voice 
of  reason,    from  what  quarter  soever  it 

comes. 
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comes.  Let  not. the  avenues  of  your  un- 
derstanding be  choaked  up  with  preju- 
dices and  prepossessions,  but  be  always 
open  to  conviction/'  Had  this  excellent 
advice  possessed  sufficient  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  Professor,  persuaded  I 
am,  that  both  the  premisses  and  conclu- 
sions which  he  has  adapted  to  the  support 
of  the  point  in  question,  are  what  the 
discriminating  judgement  of  Dr.  Campbell 
must  have  rejected  with  scorn. 

But  as  the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect 
more  than  declamation  on  such  a  subject, 
I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before   him   the 
foundation    on   which    the    Doctor    has 
thought  fit  to  build  on  this  occasion ;  with 
the  view  of  examining  briefly  the  solidity 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  foundation,  which    Dr.  Campbell 
considers  to  have  been  so  firmly  laid  in 
the  primitive  days  of  the  Church  as  not 
to  be  shaken,  is,  that  the  charge  of  one 
Bishop    was    originally   confined    to   one 
congregation :  the  word  Church  being  only 
used  in  Sacred  Writ  in  two  senses,  either 
as  applicable  to  one  congregation :  or  to 

the  whole  community  of  Christians ;  "  the 

plural 
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plural  nnmber^   Churcha^  h^ing  inrtmur 
blj  used^  when  more  congregations  than 
one  are  spoken  of^  unless  the  subject  be 
of  the  whole  connnonwealth  of  Christ/' 
Page  205-     Hence  it  follows,  in  the  Doc-* 
tor's  words,  that  ^^  the  Bishop's  inspection 
was  at  first  only  aver  one  Parish/'--^"  Ac-* 
cordingly  the  territory  to  which  the  Bi- 
shop's charge  extended,  was  always  named 
in  the  period  I  am  speaking  of,  in  Greek, 
%apoma;  in  Latin,  Parockia;  or  rather  Pa^ 
r(Bcia;  which  answers  to  the  £ngIishword 
Parish;  and  means  properly  a  neighbour- 
hood/'  Page  206.      Of  the  moaning  of 
the  English  word  Parish^  there  can  be  at 
this  time  no  room  for  doubt;  but  before 
this  part  of  the  Doctor's  foundation  can 
stand   firm,    it  must  be  proved  that  the 
word  mpoiHta  at  the  period  of  which  the 
Doctor  was  speaking,    and  the    English 
word  Parish^  in  its  modern  acceptation, 
mean  the  same  thing:  otherwise  we  may 
be  taking  sound  for  sense^ 

This  is  a  point  the  Doctor  also  thinks 
necessary  to  be  established:  and  for  this 
reason  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Ste-» 
phanus,  a  lexicographer;  observing  at  the 

same 
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same  time,  that  in  the  first  application  of 
a  name  to  a  particular  purpose,  a  strict 
regard  is  commonly  paid  to  etymology. 
By  which  (if  I  mistake  not  the  Doctor's 
meaning,)  he  would  give  his  reader  to  un- 
derstand, that  in  the  application  of  the 
word  TOpoix/a  to  a  Bishop^s  charge  in  the 
Primitive  Church,  particular  regard  was 
paid  to  its  original  derivation. 

The  exposition  of  the  word  by  Stepha- 
nus,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  exactly  suited 
to  the  Doctor's  hypothesis.  But  as  the 
object  in  view  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  question,  at  the  period  of 
which  the  Doctor  was  speaking,  the  signi- 
fication of  it  ought  to  have  been  traced 
from  that  period  :  in  which  case  it  would 
have  been  found  that  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  and  Stephanus's  exposition  of 
it  differed  so  widely  from  each  other,  as 
to  militate  against,  rather  than  support, 
the  conclusion  which  Dr.  Campbell  has 
drawn  from  it.  To  suppose  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  %apomei  to  a  Primi- 
tive Bishop's  charge  had  any  respect  to 
the  language  now  in  use  among  us  of  this 
nation,   is  an  opinion  too  absurd  to  be 

admitted 
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admitted  by  any  thinking  man ;  whatever 
affinity  there  may  be  between  the  ancient 
word  and  the  modem  one  (should  any 
continue  to  exist)  must  be  derived,  not 
from  any  reference  which  the  original 
word  could  have  to  the  future  application 
of  it;  but  from  a  conforjnity  of  modern 
usage  with  its  original  interpretation.  This 
confonnity  must  then  be  first  ascertained, 
before  any  conclusive  argument  can  be 
built  upon  it- 

Now  the  true  method  by  which  to  as- 
certain the  meaning  of  a  Primitive  Eccle- 
siastical word,  is  by  the  sense  it  bears  in 
Holy  Scripture,  if  to  be  found  there:  by 
the  continued  use  of  it  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  and  by  the  common  signification 
of  it  in  the  original  language  from  whence 
it  is  taken.  Let  the  word  Tapo/x/a  be  tried 
by  these  touchstones,  and  it  will  be  found 
tl^at  Dr.  CampbelFs  cause  has  no  claim  to 
it^  assistance. 

Tb  begin  with  the  Holy  Scripture,  St. 
Luke  uses  the  word  in  his  Gospel  for  a 
stranger.  "  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in 
Jerusalem/' — Y,\j(Lovog  xapo/Kf/^,  &c. — St.  Paul 
uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense.  Eph.  ii.  19- 

"You 
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V  You  are  no  longer .  strangers  and  /i;^ 
rtignerSj  &c.  ^afoiwn;  in  whipb  passage  the 
words. ^ran^n  an4/Qre^m  are  used  in 
opposition  to  ^'  fellow  citi;zeins  of  the  saints 
ai^d  of  the  Jipusehold  of  Go4»''— 'From 
vhgnpe  it  appear^,  thg^t^ :  tjpie  wprd  wfoiYM 
must  have  suggested  to  tl^e  luinds  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  an  idea  vefy.  different 
from  that  which  Dr.  CaropbeU,  on  >  the 
iauthpritjr  of  St^phani^s,  ha$  annexed  to 
to  ^t. 

Jf  from  tlie  touchstone  of  Sacred  Writ, 
we  proceed  to  try  the  word  in  question  by 
that  of  the.  primitive  writers  of  the  Church ; 
the  word  'fv^oixi^  bQth  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  for  sevpraJ  a^^^,  is  to  be  met  wit^i 
denoting  .9/ diocpse  of  many  Parishes  and 
congregatiQus  in  it :  which  plainjiy  proves 
that  die  narrow  WDtion  which  modem 
usage  had  affixed  to  the  English  word 
Parisfy^  ^}d  not  originally  belong  to  it. 
For  the  establishment  of  this  pftnt  one 
or  twp  JLijistances  may  be  sufficient.  St. 
Jerom,  ♦  translating  an  Epistle  of  Epi- 
phaniifs,  to  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ex- 

R 

*  Epiphan.  Episi.  od  Joannem  Hyerosol.  inter  opera 
Hyeron.    VoL  ii.  Tom.  S.  Fol.  71.         .      ^ 
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presses  both  their  large  dioceses  by  the 
word  Parochia  only.  St.  Augustin  *  in 
-his  Epistle  to  Pope  Coelestin  tells  him, 
that  the  Town  of  Fussala,  40  miles  dis- 
tant from  Hippo,  with  the  country  round 
about  it  did,  before  his  time,  belong  to 
the  Fdrctchia  of  his  Church  of  Hippo. 
And  our  own  countryman,  the  venerable 
Bede,  calls  the  diocese  of  Winchester  by 
the  same  name,  ^  even  when  the  whole 
Province  of  the  South  Saxons  did  belong 
to  it.  "  Provincia  Australium  Saxonum 
ad  Civitatis  Ventanae  Parochiam  pertine- 
bat/'— Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  y.  c.  19. 

From  the  testimony  borne  to  this  word 
by  the  primitive  writers  of  the  Church,  we 
pass  on  to  its  signification  in  the  original 
language  from  which  it  is  taken. 

On  appeal  to  the  inquisitive  Suicer  we 
find  the  word  laapomeu  rendered  by  the 
Latin,  advena  or  peregrinus  sum;  in  con- 
formity with  the  meaning  annexed  to  it  by 
the  inspired  Penmen,  as  above  remarked ; 
and  the  word  naiomm  opposed  to  it;  which 
(he  says)  actotding  to  ancient  glosses, 
•  ■  ■        • 

*  August.  Opera  a  Theol.  Lovan.  Edit.  Colon.  Agrip. 
I6l6.    Tom.  ii.  p.  325. 
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signifies  to  dweU^  or  have  an  habitation  in 
any  place.  Which  interpretation  of  the 
wordy  in  direct  opposition  to  the  meaning 
annexed  to  it  on  this  occasion  by  the 
learned  Professor,  Smeer  has  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  Philo  Juda^us,  Basil,  and 
Theodoret. 

With  an  appearance  of  candor,  the  Pro- 
fessor indeed  tells  his  pupils,  that  he 
would  not  have  it  imagined  that  ^'  he  laid 
too  great  a  stress  on  the  import  of  words, 
whose  significations  in  time  come,  insensibly 
to  alter/'  P.  206.  At  the  same  time  he 
does  the  very  thing  which  he  would  not 
be  thought  to  do ;  for  in  almost  the  next 
sentence,  without  taking*  the  least  notice 
of  the  alteration  that  the  insensible  lapse 
of  time  has  introduced  into  the  use  of  the 
original  word  in  question,  he  proceeds  to 
determine  the  judgement  of  his  pupils 
on  this  subject,  by  informing  them  in  de- 
cided language,  that  the  word  ''  napoinuc 
can  be  applied  no  otherwise,  when  it  relates 
to  place,  than  the  word  Parish  is  with  us. 
at  this  dayr—V.  207. 

Thus  much  for  that  part  of  the  Profes- 
sor's foundation,  which  has  been  laid  on 

the 
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the  ihtekfNretatk>ii  ahnesed  by  him  tdi  the 
wdfd  JtsKptuMi ;  whicb  appears  to  be  in/d^rt^t 
contradiction  to  .this,  original  sensei  of  it; 
as^  thati  senae  is  capable  of  being,  aacec^. 
twined  by  the  language  of  the  sadred  PenH 
itten,  the  primitive  Mtriteis  x)f  tiie  Churchy 
and  the  common  signification  of  the  word 
in  the  language  to  which.it  belongs: 
sources  of  information  to  wliich  the  Pro- 
ibssor  on  this  occasion  ought  certainly  t# 
have  had  recourse. 

.  That  part  of-  the  Brc^ssor's  foundation 
which  he  has  raised  on  .the  three  words 
twi  TO  fiwr^  will  not  be  found  to. have  more 
si}liditif  in  it,  than  the.  part  already  exa« 
mined.  The  coi^clusion  drawn  by^the  Pro« 
fessor  from  the  expression. arxr^  mJh  is,  that 
l^e  whole  flock  with  tibieir  Bishop  assem-^ 
bled  together  in  the  same  piacet  conse^ 
quently  that  there  could  be  hut  Qne  cpngre«* 
gation  in  one  city.  This  the  Professor 
observes  is  evident  ftom  the  writings  of 
Justin  Mmrtyr,  of  Ireniasus,  of  Y^ttullian, 
of  Cyprian,  -and  several  others*  ^ 

Admitting  that  the  expression  in  question 
was  meant  to  convey  the  precise  meaning 
annexed  to  it  on  this  occai^ion^  thePro« 

fessor's 


fesstir's  foundation,  so  far  as  this  expression 
is  concemed,  fippetffs  to  Stai^^  firm«  But 
to  disfnrore  this  pOtnit;,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  rxamine  the  anthdrity  oniy  <;^  one  of 
the  witters j  to  vrhom  tlie  appeal'  is  her^* 
made;  ? 

Justin  Martyr,  for:  ifkstdnce.»  jD^ke^  iise 
of  the  expression  iii  -his  cq^ology'  td  ^ 
Heathen  Emperor  for  the  di^n  persecuted 
Christians.  '*  For  brevity's  sale  {the  Pro- 
fessor, says)  life  does  not  produce  the  pas- 
sage at  length/' — Btit  the  passage  must 
strike  the  reader  as  too  short  in  itself^  to 
require  an  «J)breyiation.-  It  will  be  more' 
for  the  credit  of  the  Professor's  character, 
therefore,  tosuppose  him  imphcitJy  adopt- 
ing the  observation  heretofore  ijiade  by  the 
Enquirer  into' the  *^  .Oonstitietivn  of  the  Pri^ 
mitive  Churbh'^  on  this  passage;  because 
that  author's  coneltision  from  it  was  built 
on  a  similar  mutilation  of  the  Martyr's^ 
text;  than  to  suppose  the^Professor^arguiug 
from  an  appeal  to  the  writings  themselves : 
because  such  appeal,  id  a  person  of  Dr/ 
Campbell's  judgement,  must  have  deter- 
mined the  passage  to  be  totaHy.  inapplica- 
ble to  the  point  it  is  brought  to  prove.         « 

The 


The  Apologist  was  writing  to  the  heathen 
emperor  in  vindication  of  the  persecuted 
Christians  throughout  the  Roman  empire ; 
Bnd  towards  the  close  of  his  apology  he 
fiets  forth  the  general  method  they  adopted 
in  the  performance  of  their  religious  ser- 
vice. His  apology  being  general  for  the 
^hole  body  of  Christians  every  where  dis- 
persed throughout  the  empire;  the  prac- 
tice which  he  described  must  consequently 
l)ave  the  same  general  application.  His 
description  was  contained  in  the  following 

words ;  ^^  vttVlwf  wHa  voKnf  M  f^yp^Q  iiewy^uv  Bin  to 
avlo  ffwsXevaig  yiv^ea.^'     All  throughout  cities 

and  countries  assemble  together  in  07ie 
place ;  admitting  such  to  be  the  proper 
translation  of  the  passage.  These  words, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Apologist,  undeniably 
contained  a  description  of  the  Christian 
practice  throughout  the  Roman  empire: 
that  on  Sundays,  all  Christians  both  in  ci- 
ties and  countries  assembled  together,  for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship.  A  descrip- 
tion, which  equally  applies  to  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  Church  at  this  time  in 
this  country.  But  if  these  words  prove 
any  thing,  to  the  establishment  of  the  po* 
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flition  the  Professor  lays  down,  namely, 
that  the  whole  flock  assemblod  together 
with  their  Bishop  and  Presbyters  in  the  same 
place;  from  which  premisses,  the  conclu- 
sion is  meant  to  be  drawn,  that  a  Bishop's 
cliarge  did  not  originally  extend  beyond  a 
single  congregation ;  they  certainly  provQ 
too  much:  for  in  such  case  they  prove, 
that  alt  the  Christians,  dispersed  throughout 
the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  as« 
semblcd  together  in  one  place  on  days  of 
public  worship,  and  made  but  one  congie^ 
gat  ion.  To  put  the  glaring  absurdity  of 
such  a  conclusion  out  of  sight,  the  JEai'^ 
quiver  into  "  the  Constitution  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Church'*  has  prudently  omitted  the 

words  ''  waiflm  Kcda  voXstg  tf  aypsg  luvovluv, "  which 

determine  the  application  of  the  passage  to 
the  general  practice  of  Christians  through- 
out the  Roman  empire;  with  the  view  of 
accommodating  it  to  the  particular  case 
he  had  to  establish,  relative  to  the  confined 
nature  of  the  Bishop's  charge;  thereby 
affixing  a  sense  to  the  words  of  the  Apo- 
logist, totally  different  from  that  which  the 
Apologist  himself  designed  them  to  con- 
vey*    And  in  this  notorious  inisreprcsen- 

t^cntation 
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ikdoh  of  Justin  Maitji^b  m&B.mtk^,  Wim 
ifessor  Campbell  a^ipe^o^  to  ^'ave  fs^Ko^*^ 
the  Enquirer's  exatnplfei 
'    But  the  Professor  should  mot«ot«r  kfetrd 

« 

kbown^  that  tke  pro|»fiety  of  the  tibnsla^ 
tion,  on  Irhieh  his  ftrgunieht  ifi  this  cttse 
i^  built,  is  at  l6ast  of  a  very  qu^iofiabl6 
kind. 

The  learned  Grotius  translates  this  saiiiie 
phrase,  en  to  mflo,  Acts  iii.  1, — "  circa  idfem 
tempus,  about  the  same  tim6.'' — BezA's 
Paraphrase  on  the  saAe  phrase  occurring 
in  Acts  ii.  44.  is  this :  **  Thfe  common  as^ 
sitoiblies  of  the  Church,  with  tlieit  mutuftl 
agreement  in  the  same  doctrine,  and  Che 
great  unanimity  of  their  hearts  were  sig- 
nified by  it/' — ^^  All  that  believed,  (says 
Dr.  Wells  in  his  Paraphrase  on  the  same 
passage,)  were  wont  to  assemble  togethei* 
in  the  several  places  where  they  lived,  to 
perform  divine  worship." 

In  the  Greek  translation  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  S. 
what  the  Septuagint  render  sn  Td  «t/te,  Aquila 
translates  Ofio^viiecicv,  that  is,  ^*  with  one  mimd 
and  one  heart/^ — ^The  same  phrase  Is  to 
be  met  with  again  in  Acts  iv,  2f6.  vrheipb 
it  is  said  of  the  kings  of  the  ea<th  and  df 

the 
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die  rulcM,  tbftt  thc^  were  gathered  itogei> 
miaiet ;  **  -diMxMw  <«  V0  ctAo.*'-^Bat  the  word 

wilhdb^  the  fti^tidn  of  c«  to  «tA«.  By  tJie 
additioift  thtofef<^e  ^  that  pterase  in  tlut 
place,  ttiay  ht  iindeiidtood»  that  they  ifere 
itiet  together,  not m  thesame  jd^ceyhvit with 
the  ^ame  mtnd,  or  for  the  same  purpose 
The  whole  passage  then  taken  together 
Trould  hare  been  more  fully  and  signifi* 
cehtly  rendered  thas ;— -"  The  kings  of  the 
terth  and  the  rulers  crmiqnred  together;"  -^c. 
—for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
kings  of  the  eairth  and  the  rulers,  with  the 
Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
met  together  in  one  assembly  on  this  oc*- 
casion.  Nor  can  this  phrase,  in  the  nse 
Justin  Martyr  made  of  it,  as  it  has  been 
above  observed,  be  understood  in  the  sense 
annexed  to  it  by  the  Professor,  without  a 
similar  absurdity  of  bringing  all  Christians 
throughout  the  cities  and  countries  of  the 
Roman  empire  together  on  holy  days,  for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship. 

How  conclusive  the  argument  must  be, 
which  proceeds  on  the  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation of  a  single  phrasey  in  itself  of  an 

indefinite 
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indefinite  nature,  which  has'b^en  differr 
ently  understood  by  4ifferent  writers,  and 
which,  in  the  case  before  us,  absolutely 
militates  against  the^  meaning  of  the  ori-* 
ginal  author,  to .  whom  the  appeal  is  here 
made,  the  reader  shall  be  left  to  determine. 
.  But  in  order  to  "  evince  beyond  all 
possible  doubt,  (to  make  use  of  the  Pro- 
fessor s  strong  language  on  this  occasion,) 
that  the  Bishop's  cure  was  originally  con- 
fined to  a  single  Church  or  Congregation ;' 
P.  210. — The  Professor  proceeds  to  state 
with  confidence  the  language  of  Ignatius, 
as  intended  to  confirm  that  idea :  where 
the  holy  Martyr  says  to  the  Philadel- 
phians ;  *^  Ev  ^^ne^npiov,  «c  fte  Et/o-xoto?." — 
"  There  is  but  one  Altar,  as  there  is  but  one 
Bishop/' — "  The  illustration  (says  the  Pro- 
fessor) of  one  Bishopj  puts  it  beyond  ques- 
tion, what  sort  of  unity  St,  Ignatius  as- 
cribes to  the  Altar ,  "  one  Altar  as  one 
Bishop ;'  i. e.  one  identical  thing  in  both 
cases :  with  the  view  of  proving,  that  all 
antiquity  is  unanimous  in  assigning  to 
one  Bishop  no  more  than  one  cxxXiktia  or 
Congregation,  and  one  vapoiKM  or  Parish. 
For  this  reason,  though  it  was  a  proper 

Episco- 
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fipiscopacy^in  respect  of  the  disparity  of 
the  Ministers,  it  was  a  parochial  Episco- 
pacy '  in  resjpect  to  the  extent  of  the 
charge/'    P.  209- 

-  The  reflection  which  the  Professor  has 
cast  on  those  who  differ  from  him  in 
opinion,  with  respect  to  the  meaning  in« 
tended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  above-cited 
language  of  Ignatius,  in  pages  211,  212,  is 
not  more  unworthy  the  Professor's  cha- 
racter, than  my  notice.  I  proceed  there- 
fore, without  comment,  to  the  point  to 
be  ascertained. 

The  Reader  has  already  seen  what 
'Strength  the  word  ««poixifty  and  the  phrase 
§ri  TO  «(/b,  as  interpreted  by  the  Professor, 
have  contributed  to  the  foundation  on 
which  he  builds  on  this  occasion.  He 
may  now  judge  whether  the  language  of 
Ignatius  is  calculated  to  furnish  him  with 
sounder  materials. 

The  idea  annexed  to  Ignatius's  words, 
Ev  dw/a^piov,  &c.  by  the  Professor,  is,  that 
^*  as  there  can  be  in  one  diocese  but  one 
individual  Bishop,  there  can  be  in  one 
diocese  but  one  individual  altar.'*  &c.  Page 
212.     Hence  from  the  expressions  to  be 

found 
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Ibatid  lA  the  pruniliTe  writi^gt  fof-'oolr 
fra$fisr»  >  atad  one  «ij^fic«ifm;.  mai  tbe  siifH- 
pdted .  pfiTMnal  cnperinteHdance  it>f .  iAnt 
Bishop  over  his  whole  flock,,  together  with 
Ins*  pievsoftal  adnniMMratton  df  aM-^the  of- 
fice$  t>£  Eetigion,  the  Ptofessar:  proceeds  to 
tiie  coiKchiston,  that  ^^  it  is  anot  possiUe  ito 
fioticeive  otherwise  of  the  iBisho|)s  .dxiimg 
the  period  of  which  faeis  a|keakiiig,  ](ii»izieljr 
the  Bccosid  and  thind  cenftc^ies)  than  of  tht 
^Pmrtcr  nrf  u  smgU  paru^.'^  P.  2:14.  *  . 

If  tills  idea  of  tbe  £|»^opal*f(]ltffice  bk 
so  necessarily  connected  with  it,  that  it  is 
tiot  pofisifole  that  any  other  should  be  -en- 
tertained on  this  subje«ty  than  what  the 
Proftssor  here  delivere  to  tbe  worid^  it  may 
be  asked,  how  it  is  to  be  acooonted  foe, 
that  such  idea  ehonld  have  had  tioeKi^lfence 
in  the  human  mind  during  the  first. £fteeit 
centuries  of  the  Christian  aeiu;  particularly 
that  during  the  thrSee  first  centuries  of  the 
Oiristian  Churchy  \yhen  the  language  of 
the  primitive  writers  must  have  been  better 
vndeastood  than  they  can  be  at  present,  in 
consequence  of  the  practice  which  fun- 
tiislied  a  continued  comment  upon  them, 
no  such  idea  relative  to  the  very  confined 

nature 


Qfttudre  of  tibe  Episcopal  Office  is  Buy 
wliere  to' be  founds    And  if  such  idea  did 
wA  exist  during  the  diree  first  centuries  c^ 
the  Church;-  we  idbuaJl  not  be  caUed  upon 
to  demonstrate  the  ceortainty  of  its  having 
but  no  existencG  in  the  world,  prior  to  the 
intooductiLQii-of  the  Freabyteriaa  model  in 
tiie  sixteenth  century. 
.  When  we  Consider  moreover  the  strong 
and  imquaiified  manner,  in  which  the  PrcH 
fiessor  protests  against  the  modem  pre*emii- 
nenoe  of  the  Episcopal  character,  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  original,  right  of  the 
Presbyter;  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
circumstance  of  a  Presbyter^  of  Jerom's 
learning  and  character,  fully  acquainted, 
as  he  must  be,  with  the  true  merits  of  thft 
case^  and  engaged  as  he  was  in  repelling 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Deacon 
agaiiffit  his  own  office;  admitting  in  the 
most  unequivocal  language  the   acknow- 
ledged station  of  the  Bishop  to  be  distinct 
from,  and  superior  to,  that  of  Presbyter^ 
as.fumishing  the  most  incontrovertible  tesr 
timoay  against  the   position  which    the 
ProfestfcJr  had  at  heart  to  establish. 

St  Jerohi,  in  his  Epistle  to  Evagrius, 
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writes  thus ;  "  Wherever  *  a  Bishofi  iSf 
whether  at  Rome,  Eugubium,  Constanti* 
aopie  or  Rhegium,  Alessandria  or  Tani,  he 
k  of  the  same  merit,  and  the  same  Priest^ 
hood.  Neither  the  power  of  riches,  nor 
the  humility  of  poverty,  maketh  a  Bishop 
higher  or  lower ;  but  they  are  all  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles/' — "  With  us,  (says 
he  in  his  £p.  contra  Montan.)  the  Bishops 
hold  the  place  of  the  Apostles/^  In  his 
Ep.  ad  Nepot.  he  writes;  "  Be  subject  to 
the  Bishop  and  receive  him  as  the  Father 
of  your  Soul." — ^And  the  power  which  the 
Bishops  possessed  he  elsewhere  calls  '^  a 
supremacy,  a  plenitude  of  power,  the  sub- 
lime and  divine  power  of  governing  the 
Church,  an  unaccountable  and  eminent 
power/' — "  Exors  quaedam  et  ab  omnibus 
eminens  potestas/'  Such  was  the  light  in 
which  St.  Jerom  placed  the  supreme  office 

•  ''  Ubicunque  fucrit  Episcopus^  sive  Romacj  sive 
Eugubii^  sive  Constantinopoli^  sive  Rhegii^  sive  Alex* 
andriae^  sive  Tanis^  ejusdcm  meriti  est,  et  ejusdem  Sa<« 
cerdotii,  potentia  Divitiarum  et  Paupertatis  bumilitasiy 
vel  sublimiorem  vel  inferiorem  Episcopum  non  fadu 
Ca^tcrum  omnes  Apostolorum  successores  sunt.*' — 

Hieron.  ad  Evagr. 
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of  Bishop;  who,  though  a  Presbyter  him*» 
self,  and  in  that  character  desirous  of  mag* 
nifying  his  own  office  against  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  the  Deacon,  at  the  same 
time  took  care  to  mark  that  hne  of  dis-^ 
tinction  drawn  by  the  exclusive  right  of  or* 
dination,  between  the  office  of  Bishop  and 
Presbyter,  which  determined  the  subjection 
of  the  Presbyter  to  his  Bishop;  and.  by 
observing  on  the  same  occasion,  ^'  that  the 
Apostolical  constitution  was  taken  from 
the  Law;  consequently,  that  what  Aaron, 
his  Sons,  and  the  Levites  were  in  the 
Temple,  the  same  are  the  Bishops,  Pres« 
by  ters,  and  Deacons  in  the  Church/'  Such 
a  testimony  from  such  a  quarter,  mighty 
it  should  be  supposed,  put  an  end  to  all 
dispute  on  this  point.  And  if  disputes 
were  not  the  children  of  pride,  prejudice, 
and  passion,  much  more  than  of  reason,  it 
ccrtftinly  would. 

But  in  page  336  the  Professor  tells  his 
pujMls,  in  reference  to  Presbyterian  Ordi* 
nation,  that  "  whoever  is  ordained  among 
them  is  ordained  a  bishop  by  a  class  of 
bishops.  We  are  not  the  less  bishops  (con- 
tinues the  Professor)  in  every  thing  essen- 
tial 
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tialv  for  being  xdofq  ^nforqaa-bJe.  ti^  th» 

every  bishop  had  but  wq  pfUH»b»  oa^  CQnt 
gregation,  one  Ghurcby  one  altar,  one  oomf 
Hiiinion  table/'-^Aecordiiig  to  the  Aposf 
tetic  model  then,  every  bisj^op  hsid  b^t  {«i9 
pari^  ofie  congmgation*  ^'  ThU  paiMb 
(the  Professor  ebewbere  $ay$)  itipsis  g/ssufi^ 
laily  no  more  than  one  city  o$  viUltgfi^itb 
its  suburbs  and  environs:  aad  this  city^  ^. 
eontaining  but  ojie  church  or  congregation/^ 
P.  gU8.— ^Admitting  these  Ppeqiisja^j  UQt 
thing  can  be  more  evident,  than  th^t  ti^Q 
laoguage  of  Ignatius,  ^om  which  tl^  Pro- 
f^96o;r  has  concluded  that  there  was  but 
goie  bishop  in  one  city  and  its  environs, 
ffhich,  it  is  probable,  was  the  ^ijLtent  of  ^ 
primitive  bishop's  charge,  does  not  apply 
to  the  Presbyters,  for  whose  episcopal  ai^^ 
thority  the  Professor  is  here  pleadiiyg.  la 
St.  Luke's  History  of  the  Apostolic  .^Jpts^ 
we  Ypad  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  '^  ordamed 
Presbyters  in  every  church/'  Acts  x^v.  33p 
' — ^Frxpm  which  incontrovertible  ^videipfi^ 
it  appcjars,  that  whilst  accordiqig  to  t^ 
united  testimony  of  Antiquity,  there  could 
bQ  hutojie  bishop  in  onf  chvxcb»  th^^  might 

be 
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be,  and  certainly  vere  from  the  beginning, 
many  Presbyters.  Therefore,  the  Presbyters 
ordained  in  every  Church  must  be  different 
persons  from  the  Bishop,  of  whom  Ignatius 
is  speaking;  otherwise  his  authority  mili* 
tates  against  that  of  St.  Luke :  consequently, 
the  high  authority  of  which  the  Professor 
seems  here  desirous  of  availing  himself, 
does  not  apply  to  the  point  which  that 
authority  is  brought  to  prove. 

But  the  Professor,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  the  ground  on  which  the 
whole  strength  of  his  congregational  sys* 
tern  is  built,  proceeds  to  amuse  his  pupils 
with  an  imaginary  description  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Church,  during  the  three  first  cen- 
turies; I  call  it  imaginary y  because  the 
plain  evidence  of  facts,  if  produced,  would 
be  found  at  complete  variance  with  it. 
After  having  observed  to  his  pupils,  that 
previfiis  to  the  building  magnificent  edi- 
fices for  the  reception  of  Christian  assem« 
blies,  the  best  accommodation,  for  more 
than  a  century,  was  the  private  houses  of 
the  wealthiest  disciples,  on  which  account 
the  congregations,  for  more  than  a  cen- 

I  tury. 
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tur J,  couid  not  be  numerous :  the  Profes- 

.  sor  proceeds  to  calculate  Ihe  number  of 

^Christians  in  the  places  where  the  Apostles 

planted  Churches,  to  amount  to  one  thir- 

fietk  of  the  people:  and  on  the  ground  of 

this  calculation,  (the  offspring  of  the  Pro- 

^ssor's  own  imagination,)  he  concludes, 

that,  "one  of  the  primitive  Bishoprics,  in 

order  to  afford  a  congregation  equal  to 

that  of  a  middling  parish,  ought  to  have 

been  equal  in  extent  to  thirty  parishes  in 

this  island/' 

Had  the  Professor  wished  to  enable  liis 
pupils  to  forma  decided  judgement  on  the 
actual  state  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the 
Bible  would  have  furnished  him  with  au- 
thentic testimony  on  the  subject;  and  it 
seems  somewhat  singular  that  a  Professor, 
reading  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
should  unnecessarily  lead  his  pupils  into 
the  field  of  imaginary  conjecture,  or^puld 
prefer  the  authority  of  Bingham  and  Til- 

* 

lemont,  whose  testimony  at  best  does  not 
bear  directly  on  the  point  in  question,  to 
that  of  St.  Luke.  But  when  the  reader 
shall  have  placed  St.  Lukes  testimony  be-* 

for© 
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fore  him,  he  may  perhaps  be  at  no  losi$ 
for  the  reason  of  its  having  been  passed 
over  in  silence. 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  the  first 
founded  by  the  Apostles;  in  conformity 
with  the  express  direction  of  our  Saviour 
before  he  left  the  world.  Lukexxiv.  47. — • 
Of  tliis  Church,  according  to  the  test'unony 
of  Hegesippus  and  other  early  writers,  St. 
James  was  appointed  Bishop  by  the  Apos« 
ties  themselves.  The  number  of  Disciples 
£rst  assembled  together  at  Jerusalem, 
(mentioned  in  Acts  i.  15.)  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  To  these  were 
soon  added  three  thousand  souls.  Acts  ii. 
41. — ^And  to  this  number  we  read  (v.  47.) 
**  the  Lord  daily  added.''  Proceeding  ^vith 
the  History  of  this  Mother  Church,  we 
find  Acts  iv.  4.  the  number  of  its  members 
increased  to  five  thousand.  And  believers, 
both  |pf  men  and  women,  were  still  adding 
to  the  Church.  Acts  v.  14.  "  Still  the  word 
of  God  (we  read  Acts  vu  7.)  increased; 
and  the  nmnber  of  Disciples  multiplied  in 
Jerusalem  greatly;''  insomuch,  that  in  a 
few  years  wk  find,  oh  St.  Paul-s  return  from 
his  commission  to  the. Gent]les,vthese  thou-* 

sands 
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Kinds  of  coavferted  Jews  vrere  described  by 
ikte  fiwl^i^d  number  of  myriads  ^  ^mu^ 
luv fifties  imv.''  Acts  xxi.  21.    Tiiesie  myiiitds 
of  Christian  Qcnverts  could  not  assemble 
Visgetber;  fox  if  si»ch  a  thing  had   been  ^ 
pra>c4^ble»  f^re  was  no  building  &ir  the 
purpOi^e;  tbeir  best  accommodation,  for 
^fiQFe  th«a  a  century,  being,  according  to 
the  Professor's  admission,  prvonte  houses^ 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  Bisho{^ 
«f  Jerusalem  must  have  had  many  eongre^ 
gations  of  Christians  umLer  his  superintend- 
ance  M  a  tidene,  and  consequently  many 
Presbyters  officiating  under  him  for  the 
discharge  of  ministerial  purposes.    And 
$t  Lu)i:e's  History  confirms  this  represent 
tation;  fbr  when  St.  Paul  went  in  unto 
James,  the  .Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  for  the 
puipose  of  making  his  Deport  relative  to 
^he  success  of  his  Mission  to  the  Gentiies^ 
"  all  the  Presbyters  (we  xead^  werii  pre- 
set/' Acts  xxi.  18.   .     . 

To  thia  testimony  of  Ihe  inspired  Pen*- 
ipiftpL  meif  be  added  that  of  TertuUian,  who 
liv  od  most  of  his  timie  in  the  second  cen« 
t«iry ;  who  in  his  Apoiogy  to  Hie 
M^gistraAes,  wliidi  was  \riitten  about  the 

year 
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year  200/  glories  in  the  multitude  of 
Chnatiaa  Profes&ors.  ^*  We  (says  he)  are 
of  yeaterday;  *  yet  every  place  is  filled 
with  us;  your  cities^  the  islands,  the  forts, 
your  corporatioDS^  the  councils,  the  ar- 
mies, the  tribes  and  companies :  yea,  the 
palace,  senate,  and  courts  of  justice ;  your 
temples  only  have  wc  left  free.  Sliould 
vre  go  off  and  separate  from  you,  you* 
would  stand  amased  at  your  own  deso]ar> 
tlon,  he  affrighted  at  the  stop  and  dead^ 
Bess  of  affairs  amongst  you:  and  you 
would  have  more  enemies  than  subjects 
left  you/'-— And  in  his  Treatise  addressed 
to  the  persecuting  Scapula,  he  fairly  tells 
him,  which  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  have  done,  had  not  the  fact  been  true, 
that  so  great  was  the  multitude  of  Chris* 
tians^  that  they  constituted  ^^  almost  the 
greatest  part  of  every  City :"  Pars  jxene 

m 
*  "  Hesterni  sumus,  et  ve«tra  omnia  impjevimiu; 
urbes^  insulas^  castella^  municipia^  Qonciliabula^  castra 
ipsa^  tribus^  decurias^  palatium^  senatum^  forum:  sola 
vobis  reliquimus  templa."  Tcrtull.  Apol.  p.  33.  cap. 
37-— £i  tanta  vis  bominum  in  aliquem  orbis  remofci  sinuiii 
abrupissemoB  a  vobis; — procnl  dobio  cxpavisBetig  ail 
soUtudinem  v^stram^  ad  silwtium  verum^  etstuporem 
quondam  quasi  mortui  orbis."  lb.  ib. 

major 
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major  cujusque  civitatis"  TertuL  ad  Scap. 
c.  ii.  p.  86.  The  accurate  Historian, 
Eusebiusy  who  wrote  his  history  early  in 
the  fourth  century,  speaking  in  general  of 
the  Prihiitive  Christian  Churches  in  every 
city  and  country  about  the  close  of  the 
Apostolic  age;  uses  such  singular  terms  to 
express  the  number  contained  in  them,  as 
denote  them  to  be  rather  hosts  and  legions, 
than  "  congregations  of  middling  parishes/' 
as  the  Professor  describes  them,  by  com- 
paring their  "  thronged  and  crowded  societies 
to  grain  heaped  upon  a  ham  floor /^^  And 
speaking  of  the  peaceful  times  which  the 
Christians  enjoyed  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  third  century,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself.  "  Who  san  describe  (says 
he)  the  innumerable  increase  and  concourse 
of  them?  the  numbers  of  assemblies  in 
each  city  ?  and  the  extraordinary  meetings 
in  their  houses  of  prayer?  So  that  not 
content  with  the  buildings  they  had  of 
old,  they  founded  new  and  larger  Churches 

'  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  I.  2.  c.  3. 

throughout 
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throughout  every  cHy''^  To  which  shall 
be  added  only  what  Optatus,  Bishop  of 
Milevis  says,  that  when  Dioclesian  de- 
stroyed the  Christian  Churches,  (which 
was  within  five  years  after  t1ie  expiration 
of  the  third  century,)  there  was  above 
forty  Basilicee,  or  public  places  for  Chris- 
tian worship,  in  the  single  city  of  Rome.-f 
From  the  foregoing  testimony,  {to  which 
much  might  be  easily  added,)  when  opposed 
to  the  description  given  by  the  Professor  of 
the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive 
days,  in  which,  according  to  the  Professor's 
imaginary  calculation,  "  one  Bishopric,  in 
order  to  afford  a  congregation  equal  to  that 
of  a  middling  parish,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  equal  in  extent  to  thirty  modem  pa- 
rishes f  p.  216. — I  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusion,  conceiving  that 
further  proof  on  this  point  cannot  be  neces^ 
sary. 

*  DZs  Vm  rU  itay^-\fM  rat  pMfiaifm  Ihumu  hrtavmytJfas  \  ma) 
TA  taXrfin  rut  ttxla  titiaaif  c7uXiv  a^^a-yMrtn^  rms  n  IvtaniiMs  h  T^r 

eofAnfAXCi  ipxiSfAtnt,  tvpttas  iU  v>JiTos  ata  tjeicats  ras  ^ilKus  Ik  Svi/xi- 

T^in  ««>•;» 'FxxX*j<r<W." — Euscb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1,  viii.  C.  1'. 
t  Vide  Optat.  de  Schism.  Donat.  1.  ii.  p.  39.  . 

Frpm 


;  ]|f rom  what  has  been  said,  the  inteUigent 
lisader  has  seen  of  what  materials  the  j^un* 
dation  is  composed,  on  which  the  FrofessQr 
lias  rai3ed  his  superstructure  on  this  occa* 
^on.  He  will  therefore  judge  it  unneces- 
sary that  time  should  be  wasted  in  examin-t 
ing  into  the  defects  to  be  found  in  diffeiient 
parts  of  his  building ;  because,  with  what 
$ddll  and  contrivance  soever  the  several 
parts  of  it  msLf  be  put  together,  the  wholo 
f  tpiicture  must  faU  to  the  ground,  so  long 
as  t)^  foundation  on  which  it  is  placed, 
{ih^  prove  unequal  to  its  support. 
^,;  The  great  point  the  Professor  laboui*s  to 
prov^  is,  that  as  there  was  but  one  Bishop 
in  a  Church,  so  there  wa«  but  one  Church  to 
a  Bishop.  This  is  certainly  primitive  lan^ 
guage;  and  would  moreover  be  primitive 
truth,  if  the  Professor's  notion  of  a  parti- 
cular Church,  (by  which  he  understands 
only  a  single  congregation,)  did  not  turn  a 
Catholic  maxim  into  an  equivocal  proposi- 
tion. This  point  relative  to  the  word  Church 
being  in  primitive  language  used  to  denote 
only  a  singly  congregation;  except  when 
meant  to  apply  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
general,  the  Professor  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish 
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blish  (as  be  says)  ^'  bej^ond  all  possible  dmsbt^^ 
by  the  interpretation  annexed  to  the  wor4, 
vuponuMi  by  ^e  expression  €m^mA%  used  by 
Justin  Martyr,  aad  other  primitive  wiitas» 
and  by  the  language  of  Ignatius ;  Ey  iMmn^ 
piw  »K  iic  Eiriraovfc.  There  is  but  <hi0  AltaTt 
as  but  one  Bishop/' 

These  several  evidences  have  been  exa- 
mined. The  result  of  that  examination  bets 
been^  that  they  prove  against  the  point  in^ 
tended  to  be  established  by  them. 

The  evidence  furnished  by  the  original 
interpretation  of  the  word  wiep«fxi«^  leads  to 
a  conclusion  the  very  opposite  to  the  one 
attempted  to  be  here  drawn  from  it.  The 
evidence  drawn  from  the  interpretation  an« 
nexed  by  the  Professor  to  the  phrase  cti  r» 
mtAoj  is  grounded  on  a  sense  of  it  totally  ir^ 
reconcileable  with  the  meaning  of  the  au« 
thor,  who  originally  used  it.  Whilst  the 
interpretation  annexed  by  the  Professor  to 
,  the  words  of  Ignatius,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  a  total  perversion  of  the  Martyr's 
meaning,  argues  a  compleat  ignorance  of 
the  language  of  primitive  antiquity. 

Had  the  Professor  been  moderately  con-^ 
versant  with  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  to 

whose 
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* 

T^hose  authority  he  has  appealed^  he  would 
ii^ve  found  a  passage  in  them  which  fur- 
iiished  so  plain  a  comment  on  the  forego- 
ing language  of  IgAatius,  as  to  render  a 
misinterpretation  of  it  impossible.  "  No 
man  (says  Cyprian)  can  regularly  constitute 
another  Altar,  or  a  new  Priesthood,  besides 
the  one  Altar,  and  the  one  Priesthood/'* 
This  passage  of  Cyprian  has  always  been 
considered  as  parallel  to,  and  consequently 
explanatory  of  the  foregoing  one  from  Ig- 
natius. The  same  idea  conveyed  in  both, 
c^ens  the  meaning  of  all  similar  expres- 
sions, so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers:  by 
which  we  understand  that  the  Unity  of 
the  Altar,  the  Unity  of  the  Bishop,  the 
Unity  of  Prayer;  in  short,  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,  are  all  founded  on  the  com- 
mon principle  of  the  Uniti/  of  the  Christian 
Priesthood.  A  figurative  but  striking  de- 
scription of  which  Unity,  we  have  in  that 
celebrated  passage  of  Cyprian;  a  passage 
so  noted  in  its  kind,  that  it  should  not  have 

*  ''  Aliud  Altare  constitui,  aut  Sacerdotiura  novum 
fieri,  praeter  unum  Altare,  et  unum  Sacerdotiam,  noa 
potest."— Cypr.  Ep.  xl.  §.  4. 

escaped 
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escaped  the  observation  of  the  Professor.— 
^  Episcopacy  (says  Cyprian  in  his  small 
tract  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church)  is'  but 
one;  a  part  whereof  each  (Bishop)  holds, 
so  as  to  be  interested  for  the  whole*  Tho 
Church  is  also  one ;  which  by  its  fruitful 
increase  improves  into  a  multitude;  as  tlie 
beams  of  the  Sun  are  many ;  as  branches 
from  trees  and  streams  from  a  fountain; 
whose  number,  though  it  seems  disposed 
by  the  abundant  plenty  of  them,  yet  their 
unity  is  preserved  by  the  common  original 
of  them  air* 

'  Let  this  simple  principle  of  Unity  be. 
applied  to  the  several  primitive  expressions 
of  our  Church,  "  One  Altar 9  one  Bisliap;' 
and  i^:  will  be  found  to  consist  with  as 
many  Churches,  Altars,  and  Bishops,  as 
can  be  proved  to  be  undeniably  derived 
^m  one  and  the  same  original  institutor. 

*  ''  Episcopatus  est  uniys^  cpjus  a  singulis  in  soliduin 
pars  tenctur.  Ecclesia  quoque  una  est,  quse  in  multitu- 
dinem  latius  incremento  foecunditatis  extenditur;  quo 
modo  Solii  multi  radii,  sed  lumen  unum,  &c.  Numcro- 
sitas  licet  diffusa  videatur  exunditatis  copias  largitate^ 
unitas  tamen  servalur  iu  origine." — Cjrpr.  de  Unit. 
Eccl.  p.  108. 

The 
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The  Unity  of  whose  divme  power  and 
spirit^  diffased  at  fiint  among  the  chosen 
Twelve,  stamps  a  Character  of  Unity  upon 
all  who  regularly  descend  £rom  them:  and 
upon  every  individual^  who  only  claims 
under,  and  owns  his  authority  from,  and 
his  dependance  on  such  as  them.  Conse^ 
cpiently  the  Unity  of  separate  congrega- 
tions of  Christians  assembled  within  the 
same  diocese,  consisted,  according  to  the 
primitive  idea  on  this  subject,  in  the  mi-> 
nisterial  offices  of  each  congregation  being 
performed  by  a  person  duly  authorized, 
and  acting  under  the  appointment  and  di- 
rection of  the  rightful  Bishop  of  the  whole 
flock.~Thus  the  plurality  of  Eucharists  is 
made  one,  throughout  all  the  united  Provin- 
ces and  Dioceses  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
in  conformity  to  the  well  known  maxim, 
"  Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se/' — ^Thus 
Ignatius,  one  of  the  great  Advocates  for 

> 

the  Unity  of  the  Christian  Altar,  when  he 
says,  "  Let  that  Eucharist  be  looked  upon 
OS  film  and  established,''  interprets  his 
meaning  by  adding ;  * "  which  is  either 

offered 
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offered  by  the  Bishop^  or  by  him  to  whom  tht 
Bisiiop  hm  omwdtttd  it  J' — ^The  JBdsfaopwfti 
then,  ia  Hie  primitiTe  Cfaurck,  considered 
as  the  centre  of  Unity  to  that  particular 
Churchy  orer  whidi  he  was  placed.  So 
kmg  as  all  order  of  nuBtstration  in  that 
Church  was  reiralarly  dttived  from  hiaif 
»d  earned  TIZ  hi.  ,«p«u..end,ng 
authority,  so  lox^  the  Unity  of  that  Church 
was  preserved.  Thus  TertuJJian  in  his  book 
about  Baptisni,  to  the  question,  '^  Who  may 
baptise  i^'  answers  positively ;  ^^  Tbc  Higb^ 
Priestj  who  is  the  Bi^t^^  hath  the  power 
of  baptizing ;  and  after  him  (or  in  subor-* 
dination  to  him,)  Presbyters  and  Deacons ; 
but  not  without  the  Bishops  authority  J' ^ — 
And  before  his  time,  the  Apostolical  Ignar« 
tius,  who  spent  almost  all  his  days  in 
aie  first  ceutury,  said  in  express  terms ; 
^  That  it  is  not  laivful  to  baptize  without 
the  Bishop,  f^' 
Much  more  might  be  said ;  was  it  not 

*  **  Dandi  quidem  jus  habet  summus  Sacerdos,  qui 
eft  Episcopus;  dehbc  Presbyter!  et  Diaconi;  non  tajnen 
^ne  Episcopi  auctoritate."    C.  17. 

£pkt.  ad  SflijmL  p.  6. 

my 
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lAy  p^irpose  to  confine  nly  observations 
chiefly  to  those  points  which  constitute  the 
foundation,  on  which  the  Professor  has 
raised  his  imaginary  superstructure,  re-^ 
specting  the  Constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church.  The  reader  has  seen^ ;  that  the 
Catholic  phrase  oi  One  Altar  and  one  Bishops 
used  by  Ignatius,  on  which  the  Professor 
builds  with  such  confidence  and  apparent 
security,  no  more  proves  the  necessity  of 
but  ofie  congregation  in  a  primitive  Bishop's 
Diocese,  than  it  would  do  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive one  of  tliis  or  any  other  former 
ages;  provided  every  person  who  minis-- 
tered  at  each  separate  congregation,  had  a 
regular  commission  ii'om  his  Bishop  for  so 
doing.  The  reader  has  had  the  meaning 
of  Ignatius  explained  by  himself;  and  that 
meaning  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  both  living  within 
the  third  century  of  the  Church.  He  has 
seen  enough,  it  is  therefore  presumed,  to 
authorize  the  conclusion,  that  the  Professor 
has  in  tliis  case  dealt  with  the  testimony 
of  Ignatius,  as  he  had  before  done  with 
that  drawn  from  other  quarters ;  namely, 
brought  it  to  prove  what  the  author  of  it 

never 
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never  designed  that  it  should  prove.    The 
reader  will  also  perceive  (if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  treating  this  subject  intelligibly,) 
that  the  Professor's  misinterpretation  on 
this  occasion^  has  proceeded  from  an  ig- 
norance of  the  language  of  the  primitive 
Avriters;  in  which  the  expression,  One  ^/ter, 
is  used  to  signify,  not  one  individtial  altar^ 
(as  the  Professor  understands  it ;)  but  the 
communion  of  the  Bishop,  though  in  dis- 
tant places  and  Churches ;  in  allusion  to 
the  one  altar  at  Jerusalem  under  the  Law, 
and  the  one  High-Priest;  with  whom  the 
Synagogues  in  different  places,  and  all  the 
inferior  Priests,  did  communicate ;  without 
supposing  the  personal  presence  of  the 
High-Priest :  upon  the  general  idea,  that 
personal  presence,  and  virtual  presence  by 
delegated  authority,  meant  the  same  thing. 
Of  this  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures  and  antiquity, 
many  more  instances,  certainly  of  not  less 
importance,  must  occur  to  the  recollection 
of  all  those  scholars  and  critics,  who  have 
read,  with  due  attention,  the  sundry  dis- 
sertations and  discussions,  crowded  into  his 

translation 


^ransIatiaB  of  tlie  Gospelt;  more  to  sup- 
port paiticular  prejudices  ^nd  to  serre^  it 
would  seem,  party  purpoaest  than  to  pro^ 
note  the  general  interests  of  Christianity. 

The  uQsottiidness  of  the  materials,  of 
which  the  Professor's  foundation  is  com- 
poaed»  having  now  been  laid  op^i;  the 
superstructure  raised  upon  it  may  be  left  to 
its  fate.  Where  premisses  ane  false,  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them  cannot  be 
true.  The  detection  of  the  former  renders 
therefore  the  disproval  of  the  latter  but  a 
waste  of  time. 

Thus  much  I  have  judged  necessary  to 
say,  with  the  view  of  guarding  those  who 
may  be  strangers  to  the  subject  before  us, 
from  paying  more  deference  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Campbell,  than,  on  this  occa* 
sion  he  is  entitled  to  challenge.  His  pub*^ 
lication  appears  to  me,  to  contain  one  of 
the  most  hostile,  most  illiberal,  and  most 
unsupported  attacks  upon  the  Episcopacy 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  ever  has 
been  made.  Those  who  would  enter  more 
at  large  into  his  subject,  from  the  com-» 
plete  satisfaction  to  be  found,  in  one  or 

other 
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other  of  the  publications  mentioned  in 
Uie  margin,*  on  every  prominent  jfeature 
of  the  Professor's-  argument;  will  be  sur- 
prized that  a  man  of  the  Professor's  ac- 
knowledged abilities,  should  commit  him^ 
self  in  the  maintenance  of  points,  which 
have  been  repeatedly  and  decidedly  dis- 
proved. 

But  though  I  do  not  profess  to  follow 
the  learned  Professor  through  all  the 
ground  over  which  he  has  travelled ;  there 
are  however  two  parts  of  hb  publication, 
which  wear  too  strong  marks  of  illiberality 
towards  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  to  be  passed  over 
wholly  unnoticed.    We  are  prepared  to 

*  '^  Dr.  Maurice  on  Diocesan  Episcopacy.'' — ^^  The 
Principles  of  the  Cyprianic  Age^  together  with  its  Vin- 
dication against  Gilbert  Rule^  by  Bishop  Sage^  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  Anno.  1695.** — ^^  An  Origi- 
nal Draught  of  the  Primitive  Church,  in  Answer  to  a 
Discourse  entitled  an  Enquiry  into  the  Constitution, 
Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
within  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ.  Anno 
1717."  To  which  maybe  added  the  excellent  Review 
«f  Dr.  Campbell's  Ecclesiastical  History,  that  has  lately 
Appeared  in  the  Anti-Jacobia  Nunjibers  for  February 
1801,  etsec^. 

K  make 
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BialieairdiM  allonRaacefdr  thoa^pft^udides 
generated:  by  difiiereatimbii^  of  edncationt 
wbicb  lead  otben  to  an  opiBiofi  difibveftt 
£rom  our  own  on  the  subject  o£  Eecleai'* 
aAtical-goveniine&tt  at  the  same  time  that 
iTe:  lament  the  existence  ^  that  difTercnce^ 
because  it  necessarily  tends  to  the  destme^ 
tion  of  that  Unity,  which  under  God, 
constitutes  tb^  surest  preservatiye  of  the 

Christian  Faiths  For  the  promotion  6f 
this  Unity,  tbat  ^^  wiidh:  mkc  heart  and  one 
mouth.  God'"  might  be  glorified ;  and  Di^ 
vision^  the  parent  of  Heresy,  prevented  j 
the  Christian  Chufch,  witbits  appropriate 
goveiiimeQt  was  originally  established^ 
From  the  eridence  furnished  by  the  Sacred 
Writings  and  primitive  practice  of  the 
Cbufch,  .if  fairly  appreciated,  it  appears 
evident  almost  to  demonstration,  that  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
built  on  the  foimdation  laid  by  the  Apos-* 
ttes,  in  conformity  with  the  directions 
they  received.  And  when  w^e  consider 
the  muious  divisions  that  unfortunately 
took  place  among  Cliristiana  on  subjects 
of  inferior  moment;  more  particularly 
when  wc  advert  to  that  notorious  attempt 
'-  •'    •  to 
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to  iraite  the  oiBce  of  th«  Dftafcoii  above 
that  of  the  Presbyter^  which  called  forth 
most  pointdd  «nimadt«rtioii«  from  St: 
Jerom ;  we  think  it  next  to  an  iiihpossibi'^ 
litj,  (admitting  Presbytets  to  be  of  like 
passions  with  other  men,)  that  there 
should  not  be  fonnd  in  the  History  of 
the  Church,  the  lea^t  trace  of  any  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  Presbjrtcr, 
against  the  superior  authority  of  his 
Bishop;  supposing  the  Episcopal  autho- 
rity really  to  bare  been,  what  the  Professor 
has  studiously  represented  it,  "  an  unwar* 
rantable  usurpation  and  encroachment  on 
the  original  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
government/' — But  we  are  not  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  depending  on  this  argu* 
ment;  on  what  strong  ground  soever  it 
may  appear  to  stand;  being  famished 
with  the  most  decisive  evidence  to  prove, 
that  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  was  originally  carried  on  by  three 
distinct  Ministers;  who,  according  to  their 
respective  degrees  of  office,  became,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Apostolic  age,  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  by  the  appro- 
priate titles  of  Bishop,   Presbyter,  and 

Deacon ; 
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Deacon ;  in  conformity  with  a  sfmilat  dis-* 
tinction  in  the  Jewish  Churchy  of  High 
Priest,  Priest,  and  Levite.  That  such  a 
con*espondence  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Church  should  be  preserved,  is 
what  will  be  expected  by  every  one  who 
cpnsidei^,  that  the  one  was  designed  to  be 
the  Type  of  the  other;  and  that  the  same 
Divine  Being  was  the  founder  of  both. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Professor  himself, 
"  that  the  outward  form  of  Church  polity, 
though  not  of  the  essentials  of  Religion, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  abso- 
lutely indifferent;  for  though  the  house  in 
wliich  a  man  lodges  makes  no  part  of  his 
person,  either  of  his  body  or  his  soul;  one 
house  may  prove  a  very  comfortable  and 
convenient  lodging,  and  another  so  incom- 
modious as  to  be  scarcely  habitable.  And 
certain  it  is  (continues  the  Professor)  that 
one  model  of  Church  government  may  be 
much  better  calculated  for  promoting  the 
belief  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel  than 
another/'    P.  249. — ^The  rational  conclu- 
sion from  which  premisses  appears  to  be, 
that  such  model  of  government  in  this  case 
was  prescribed  and  adopted ;  it  not  being 

to 
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to  be  conceived  that,  a  Divine  Founder 
of  a  Church  would  fail  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  a  circumstance,  on  which  the  suc- 
cessful promotion  of  the  object  he  had  in 
view  on  the  occasion  so  much  depended. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  He,  by  whose 
express  appointment  the  service  of  the 
Jewish  Church  had  been  regulated,  and 
who  in  his  own  pei'son  paid  a  delicate  re- 
gard to  the  ordinances  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation, which  were  to  give  way  to  the 
new;  should  leave  the  affairs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  an  irregular  and  unsettled 
condition. 

To  say  then  "  with  freedom^''  (as  the 
Professor  doeskin  P.  141.)  that  if  a  parti- 
cular form  of  polity  had  been  essential  to 
the  Church,  it  had  been  laid  down  in  ano- 
ther manner  in  the  Sacred  Book,  is  not  so 
much  to  reason,  as  to  presume.  Whilst 
the  admission,  that  the  success  of  the  Gos- 
pel might  depend  much  on  the  model  of 
Church  government,  tends  to  demonstrate 
the  impropriety  of  the  position.  Thnt 
our  Saviour  accompanied  the  delivery  of 
the  Apostolic  commission  with  any  particu- 
lar directions  on  this  subject,  the  Sacred 

llecordi^ 
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Records  certainly  furnish  no  data  to  prpve^ 
At  the  same  timet  the  fair  conclusion  to  1>« 
drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Aposr 
ties  not  Having  left  on  record  the  direqT 
tfons  they  might  have  received,  is  not^ 
that  no  directions  were  ddiveredj  but  that 
for  sufficient  reasons  they  were  not  judged 
necessary  to  be  particulaiized. 

But  whether  our  Saviour  did  or  did  not 
deliver  directions  in  person  on  this  subject, 
so  long  as  the  Apostles  are  allowed  to  have 
carried  on  their  office  under  the  immediate 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  model  of 
Church  government  which  they  adopted, 
must  be  considered  as  equally  sanctioned 
by  Dif  ine  Authority.  In  what  that  model 
consisted,  there  has  been  but  one  opinion 
in  the  Church,  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  down  to  the  present  time:  an 
opinion  which  all  the  attempts  from  time 
to  time  to  justify  separation  from  it,  have 
been  unable  to  invalidate. 

That  no  marked  deviation  from  the 
Jewish  model  of  Church  government,  is 
expressly  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolic 
Writings,  is  more  than  presumptive  proof 

that  no  such  deviq^tioA  to{ik  place;  for  h^d 

such 
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such  been  ihe  case^  the  certain  conse^ 
queoee  of  that  BtaroDg  prejudice  which  the 
Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  still  re?- 
tained  for  the  Mosiic  Dispensation  must 
have  been,  that  sudi  a  notorious,  and  to 
4iiem  offensive,  deviation  from  it,  could 
not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 
From  the  silence  of  the  Sacred  Records 
then  on  this  subject  we  draw  a  conclusion, 
the  very  oppoi^te  fo  what  LatitudinarianA 
draw  from  it;  by  considering  it  as  furnish- 
ing that  species  of  circumstantial  proof, 
in  favor  of  the  ministry  of  the  Christian 
Church  having  been  modeled  after  that 
of  the  Jewish  Temple,  built  on  the  ground 
of  rational  conclusion,  which  nothing  short 
of  the  most  decided  contrary  evidence  can 
be  deeme<^l  competent  to  set  aside. 

But  that  such  a  correspondence  between 
the  governmcntof  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches  did  actually  exist;  tlie  writings 
of  the  above  mentioned  Clfnnent,  tosether 
with  those  of  Ignatius,  Cyprian,  and  St: 
Jerom,  to  mention  no  other;  authorize  us 
to  affirm:  otherwise,  their  writings,  from 
the  analogical  mode  of  reasoning  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  in  them,  relative  to 
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the  different  orders  in  the  Levitical  Priest- 
hoods on  the  supposition  that  no  analogy 
between  that  and  the  Christian  Priesthood 
subsisted,  were  calculated  to  deceive  the 
parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

But  whilst  we  thus  feel  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  deriving  the  Constitution  of  our 
National  Church  from  its  undirubted  Apos- 
tolic origin;  still  we  do  not  think  ourselves 
authorized^  by  the  spirit  of  the  Religion 
we  profess,  to  revile  Dr,  Campbell,  because 
the  establishment  with  which  he  was  con- 
bected  stands,  in  our  opinion,  on  no  better 
foundation,  than  that  which  was  originally 
laid  by  John  Calvin.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  observed,  that  had  not  Dr.  Camp* 
beirs  name  been  prefixed  to  the  publication 
under  consideration,  we  should  have  con- 
cluded, that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
fallen  firom  the  pen  of  a  member  of  any 
regular  Religious  Establishment  whatever; 
but  firom  that  of  some  levelling  Independ^ 
ant:-  whilst  in  the  general  management  of 
the  argument,  we  are  constrained  to  say, 
that  the  able  and  ingenious  Refuter  of  the 
sophistical  Hume  is  not  often  to  be  traced. 

Indeedi  interested  9s  we  are  for  the  con* 
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:sibtency  of  the  character  of  a  man,  who 
onccy  much  to  his  credit,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Cliristian  world,  was  the  able 
and  successful  Champion  of  Truth,  against 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  her  enemies ; 
we  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves, 
that  thi$  work,  which  can  be  highly  ac<- 
ceptable  only  to  wild  Independants,  and 
strongly  prejudiced  members  of  the  Scotch 
£irk,  could  be  left  by  Dr.  Campbell  for 
publication,  as  it  is. 

But  when  wc  hear  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Scotch  Kirk,  (a  Religious  Establishment 
unknown  to  the  world  for  the  first  fifteen 
hundred  years  of  Chiistianity,)  indecently 
reviling  the  form  of  Church  polity,  csta* 
blished  in  this  country;  by  stigmatizing, 
what  we  maintain  to  be  a  Divine  Institu^ 
tiofiy  with  the  coarse  title  of  ajn  "  arrogant 
pretension,  the  offspring  of  sectarian  bi- 
gotry and  ignorance/'  (P.  141.)  our 
thoughts  are  suddenly  carried  back  to 
those  disgraceful  days  of  covenanted  zeal^ 
which  charity  towards  Christian  Brethren 
disposes  us  to  forget.  And  though  we  feel 
indisposed  to  return  any  answer  to  such 
language :  we  cannot  refrain  from  lamenting 

the 
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the  assumption  of  that  dictatorial  antho- 
«]ty;  bj  which  an  individual  deals  out  his 
pereraptoiy  decrees  with  that  contemptuous 
disre^rd  of  others,  whi^h  no  distinction 
of  talents  can  excuse,  no  pre-eminence  of 
Earning  justify.  And  when  it  is  consi^ 
dered  moreover^  that  the  Professor  pre- 
paned  these  Lectures  for  the  press;  we 
think  that  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  he  might  probably,  had  he 
been  living,  have  applied  on  tj^iis  occasion 
to  Dr.  Campbell ;  by  saying,  that  he  had 
charged  his  blunderbuss  against  tlie  Church 
of  England,  and  left  it  to  his  executors  to 
be  fired  ofi*;  because  he  himself  was  afraid 
of  the  recoil:  for  the  Professor  must  have 
known,  it  is  presumed,  that  there  were 
not  wanting  Divines  in  the  Churd)  of 
England,  (and  I  add  with  pleasure,  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  also,)  qua- 
lified to  remove  that  veil  of  fallacy,  witli 
which,  through  the  concurrent  assistance 
of  unfair  representation,  partial  quotation, 
inconclusive  reasoning,  and  confident  as^ 
fiertion,  he  has  contrived  to  disguise,  and 
thereby  disgrace  the  cause  he  undertook 
to  maintain. 

To 
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To  what  the  Professor  has  thought  pn>- 
per  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Scotch 
Epificopal  Church,  the  Reiriewer  of  Dr. 
Campbell's  Lecturiis  in  the  Anti-Jacobift 
has  rendered  any  farther  reply  unneces*- 
saay.  The  weakness  of  tlie  groujad  the 
Professor  has  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
Biipporting  his  illiberal  attack  on  the  Epis^ 

■ 

copal  character  of  the  Scotch  Bishops^ 
has  been  so  completely  laid  open  by  this 
manly^  clear,  and  judicious  critic;  that  to 
dwell  longer  on  the  subj^t,  would  be  to 
trespass  on  the  time  and  patience  of  the 
intelligent  reader.  I  shall  only  therefore 
briefly  obscarve;  tliat  Dr,  Campbell  must 
foe  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  suppose  that  any 
human  authority  can  annihilate  the  Apos- 
tolical commission  of  its  Divine  Founder. 
And  that  no  suspension  in  the  exercise  of 
that  commission  has  taken  place  in  Scot- 
land, the  regular  succession  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopacy  furnishes  demonstrative  proof. 
Whikt  Dr.  Campbeirs  attempt  to  deprive 
the  Scotch  Bishops  of  their  just  title  to 
the  Episcopal  character,  grounded  on  the 
circumstance  of  tiieir  not  having  the  charge 
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of  any  particular  diocese  to  superintend ; 
(were  the   fact  admitted  to  ^  be    strictly 
tnie;)  appears  to  have  no  more  of  reason 
to  support  it,  than  would  the  attempt  of 
a  lawless  banditti,  who  had  made  a  forci^ 
ble   entry  into  my   parsonage,    and   by 
violence  driven  me   from   the  charge  of 
my  parish;  to  deprive  me  of  my  pastoral 
character,  because  I  had  it  no  longer  in 
my   power  to  feed   my  particular  flock* 
And  when  I  consider  on  the  one  hand,  the 
steps  by  which  Presbytery  in  Scotland  ar- 
rived at  its  present  establishment ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  Christian  resignation  which 
has  marked  the  character  of  the -Scotch 
Episcopal  Church  during  the  days  of  her 
humiliation  ;  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing, on  the  supposition  that  Church  govern- 
ment was  a  subject  of  more  doubtful  con- 
troversy then  it  really  is;  Malo  cum  Episr 
copo  errare,  quam  cum  Presbyteris  rcctfe 
sentire. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  it  is 
become  the  fashion  in  these  days,  which 
are  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  for 
the  unsettlement  of  all  established  insti- 
tutions,   to   weigh   the   Circumstantials  of 
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Religion  against  the  Essentials  of  it ;  as  if 
there  was  a  necessity  of  drawing  a  com- 
parison between  two  things,    which   the 
Deity   designed  never   to    be  separated. 
This  plan  of  setting  the  purity  of  religion 
against  the  Establishment  of  it,  the  author  of 
all  confusion  has  already  adopted  with  sig- 
nal success  ;  and  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
this  country,  has  never  completely  reco- 
vered^ from  the    fatal  experiment.     Did 
nations  grow  wise  by  experience,  it  might 
be  hoped,  that  language,  which  has  been 
so  fully  understood,  should  be  incapable 
of  leading  thinking  niinds  into  a  second 
imposition.    To  those  who  now  m,ake  use 
of  it  for  the  same  purpose  to  which  it  so 
effectually  ministered  at  a  former  period  of 
our  History,  we  of  the  Clergy  must,  it  is 
supposed,  continue  to  be  silent ;  for  we  are 
the  last  persons  they  wish  to  hear.     But 
to  those  pious  well-meaning  people,  who 
suffer  their  minds  to  be  so  occupied  with 
one  idea  on  this  subject,  as  to  leave  little 
or  no  place  for  any  other,  we  beg  leave  to 
say  a  fe^  words,  in  the  hope,  that  with 
them  our  influence  is  not,  as  yet,  entirely 
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"  We  ifbtlld  wiiAr  them  to  consider  then, 
that  Beligion,  though  a  subject  (jf  a  spi** 
litUal  nature,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
conditkm  of  the  parties  for  whom  it  i$ 
dexgaed/  That  the  form  and  spirit  of  iit^ 
&oagh  in  tliemsebres  essentially  distinct 
from  each  other,  appear  nevertlieless  to 
kave  been  so  connected  together  by  its 
Divine  Author,  tliat  their  separation  liasr 
generally  proved  mutually  des tractive.  AH 
trtie  lleiigioir^  it  shonld  be  remeinberead, 
bas  its  source  in  Revelation.  To  that  same 
source  the  essentials^  and  for  the  most  patrt 
tlie  csrcunvstantial!}  of  it  ^o,  are  to  be 
ttAccd  up.  Considered  in  tliat  light,  it  is 
our  Duty  to  hold  them  m  tqxi^l  reverence. 
The  Divine  Author  of  Religion  at  all  times 
knew  by  irhat  meam  the  knowledge  of  it 
was  to  be  best  preserved  in  the  world. 
Under  every  dispensation  of  it,  he  hsis  not 
failed  therefore  to  provide  accordingly. 
And  by  our  conformity  to  the  pronsion 
made,  we  may  rest  assured,  the  end  de- 
signed to  be  answered  by  it,  will  be  most 
^  effectually  secured.  "  But  (to  make  use  of 
the  observation  of  the  judicious  Butler,)  as 
it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  hu- 
man 
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mail  tMtate,  vrhen^  upob  a  comjftatisdn  ol 
two  tliiiigst  <m^  iiE^  found  to  be  of  greater 
miportance  than  the  other^  to  eotisider  thisf 
other  as  of  scarce  ftnj  importance  at  all ; 
it  is  bigbfy  necessary  thAt  we  remifid  tmr-^ 
selves^  how  great  pv^umption  it  is^  to 
Make  fight  of  any  Institutioiis  of  Divine 
Appointment ;  that  our  obligations  to  obey 
iiSL  6od'9  commands  whatever,  are  abso- 
iDte  and  indispensiUe :  and  tJiat  Com^ 
tnands  merely  positiTe,  admitted  to  be 
from  him,  lay  us  tinder  a  moral  obligation 
to  obey  him ;  an  obligation  moral  in  the 
strictest  and  most  proper  sense/'— Butler's 
Analogy,  p.  270. 

Whatever  hasty  idea  some  pious  persons 
may  hare  been  €)ccasional)y  led  to  form 
on  the  subject;  they  may  be  convinced^ 
if  tliey  will  judge  the  Clergy  fairly ;  that 
onr  zeal  for  the  essence  of  religion  is  not 
less  warm  than  their  own ;  although  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
themselves  and  us,  with  respect  to  the  best 
mode  of  exercising  it.  The  provision  made 
under  the  Christian  Dispensation  for  the 
presenration  of  trae  religion  in  the  world, 
wc  arc  persuaded,  was  the  Jpostolic  Consti^ 
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tiUkn  of  the  Church*  To  the  circumstan* 
tiab  of  order  and  government,  as  they 
exist  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
country,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
Cathohc  Church  of  Christ,  we  look  up,  as 
to  means  divinely  appointed,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  conducing  to  a  certain  important 
end. 

Were  we  to  be  asked,  in  the  loose  but 
imposing  language  of  the  day,  which  we 
thought  to  be  of  most  importance ;  the 
Circumstantials  of  Religion  or  the  Essentials 
of  it  ?  we  should  hold  the  question  to  be 
as  little  entitled  to  answer,  as  if  we  were 
to  be  asked;  which  we  thought  of  most 
consequence,  the  Body^  or  the  Garment 
that  covers  it?  because,  it  is  presumed, 
that  none  but  fools  or  madmen  will  expose 
the  human  frame  to  the  injuries  it  must 
suffer  from  the  inclemency  of  seasons,  on 
the  conviction  that  the  covering  appointed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  body  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  infinitely  less  value, 
than  the  body  intended  to  be  preserved 
by  it. 

With  this  idea  in  my  mind,  I  think  that 
the  greatest  service  the  Clergy  can  do  to 

the 
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the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged^  not 
less  than  to  the  country  to  which  they  be«* 
long ;  will  be  to  convince  all  persons  really 
disposed   for  conviction  on   the  subject^ 
that  the  ^^  lips  of  the  priest  in  this  land 
still  preserve  that  knowledge,  which  is  to 
be  expected  from  his  ](nouth.  Conviction  on 
this  head  will  most  effectually  counteract 
separation  from  the  Church ;  by  removing 
the  ostensible  cause  of  it :   and  should  it 
not  succeed  so  far,  as  to  bring  Separatists 
back  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  it  will 
at  least,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  preserve 
those  members  of  the  Church  from  going 
astray,  who  still  remain  in  it. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  in  this 
country  are  attached  to  their  Bible*  Ge-* 
nerally  speaking,  they  know  when  they 
hear  it.  And  if  they  hear  it,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  in  the  Church,  they  will  certainly 
have  no  reason,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  little 
inclination,  to  wander  in  search  of  it  in 
other  places.  And  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  carry 
with  them  the  political  weight  of  the  coun- 
try they  inhabit;  their  religious  instruction 
ought  to  constitute  an  object  of  primary 

I.  importance 
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viiTfl  iMshold  vitji  iodiflferejice  tfcat  grow- 
ing  soparatioa  from  the  Church,  which  ig-« 
bomnce;.  misguided  ^aj,  aod  the  preva-* 
ienda  of  iJEUtitudinariyao  pnnciple3  have  con* 
tnbuted  to  introduce  among  u&,  would 
trgue  a  waut  of  attachment  to  the  Chris* 
tiaii  CMiftB,  which  no  honest  Miai&ter  of 
the'  Chiiirch  can  be  supposed  to  feel. 
Wlifici  therefore  it  is  considered,  that  the 
EBtal£s]H)^ot,  whether  of  Church  or  State, 
in  BfBy  country,  depends  for  its  security 
pn.  tl^e  support  which  it  receives  from 
public  opinion ;  the  obvious  conclusion 
appears  to  be,  thp^t  in  proportion  as  the 
direction  of  that  opinion  is  withdrawn 
frop  those  teachers,  to  whom  the  Consti- 
tutioa  in  Qliurch  ^nd  State  has  committed 
it,'  wiR^d. Establishment  in  either  case  be 
proportionably  endangered. 
iiiBut  when  th^  Church  is  viewed,  not 
qierely  in  its  poUtical  connection,  but  9^  sv 
apciety  incorporated  by  divine  wisdom,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  standard  of 
Christian  tmth  in  the  world ;  the  convic- 
tion that  a  corruption  of  the  doctrine  of 

the 


tlie  Church  is  fhe  general  ^oiifiteqiienc^  of 
a  separatioQ  £:bm  its  gdvenobhitot^  leads  ta 
the  still  more '  beridits  apffrefaeiksidii^  tiba^ 
siKih  separation  may  inoisflts^  to  a  ddgifee^ 
to  render  the  removal  6f  a  Church  fTt>m> 
any  coimtry ,  a  jndgeiibent  ndcesiary  to  ber 
carried  into  execution. 

So  long  therdfof e^  as!  a  redtitiid^  of  sen^ 
fiment  in  relrgi6ni  continnes^  to  be  re^;ard«A 
as  a  mattdr  of  importancey  m  kmg  tHll  tibe 
possession  of  a  \teiB  edfoieated  Clergy  \m 
deemed  essential,  to  the  spirita^  dondititti 
of  a  Christian  country «  Th^  is  a  consider 
ration  which  most  wci^  h^Ty  in  the  scale 
of  every  thinking  man. 

I  speak  \rith  cautious  Reverence  and  fear; 
acknowledging  myself  liable  taerror.  But  it 
wiU  be  happy  for  those  who  shall  Hve  somd 
years  hence,  if  they  can  prove  me  guilty 
of  error  on  the  subject^  -to  which  I  now 
more  immediately  allude. 

The  thn^  in  which  we  live  call  fof  all 
the  energy  of  th^  human  mind,  to  stop  the 
prc^rees  of  that  desoktihg  system,  whic^ 
derives  its  origin  from:  the  Hcentious  creed, 
which  has  long  been  steahng  on  tho 
.    .  world. 


%)rld*  To  tiie  Clergy,  as  to  the  appointed 
guardian!^  of  tiie  Christian  Altar,  the  pro* 
fl^sional  interpreters  of  the  Evangelic  code, 
^d  the  constitutional  promoters  of  order 
and  government,  the  public  eye  is  in  such 
times  particularly,  directed.  And  whilst 
there  is  any  spring  of  Theological  activity 
in  the  Clerical  niind ;  whilst  any  energy  of 
religious  zeal,  any  regard  for  professional 
character  remains  in  the  Clerical  heart ; — 
tiiiey  wilt  not  disappoint  the  public  expec- 
tation ;  but  will  continue  to  be,  what  they 
heretofore  have  been,  the  most  learned,  as 
well  as  the  most  zealous,  of  Christian  Di* 
vines. 

;  In  such  case;  should  it  be  the  will  of 
Providence  to  put  the  Church  of  this  coini- 
tiy  to  a  severer  trial,  than  she  has  hitherto 
experienced ;  we  shall  have  the  consolation 
to  think,  that  her  Watchmen  will  be  found 
prepared  for  the  event.  And  though,  in 
l>ivine Wisdom  it  may  be  judged  necessar}^ 
to  rouse  us  from  that  lukewaiinness  and 
ifndifferonce,  which  are  too  apt  to  graft 
themselves  upon  a  state  of  undisturbed 
prosperity ;  still  wo  tnist,  that  the  spirit  of 

our 
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our  pious  Refoniiers  will  not  be  found  so 
far  to  have  departed,  as  to  provoke  God 
to  remove  his  Candlestick  from  this  fa- 
voured land;  but,  that  through  Grace,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  give  light  among  us 
even  unto  the  End. 
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DISCOURSE  I. 


I 


HEB.  XIII.  8. 

Jesus  Christy  the  same  yesterday y  ttnday^  ani[ 

for  ever. 


X  HE  Prophecies  delivered,  and  the  Mi^ 
racles  recorded  in  the  different  parte  «Hf 
Holy  Writ,  prove  the  dignity  of  the  pefsoD^ 
to  whom  they  refer :  "  the  testiiiiofty  of 
Jesus  being,  in  their  respective  ways,  thtf 
spirit  of  both/' 

Taken  collectively,  they  furnish  an  as- 
semblage of  proof,  in  support  of  the  Stu- 
pendous scheme  for  the  saltation  df  mMi^ 
moving  on  from  its  origin  in  t^  divirie^ 
councils,  through  several  appmnt^d  stage* 
of  advancement,  to  its  perfect  accotnplisli^ 
ment  at  the  corarummation  of  all  things- ;■ 
which,  if  fulTy  draAvn  forth  and  dnly  ap-^ 
predated,  places  the  truth  of  Christianity' 

on  thart  firm  basis-  of  RerelaticMt,  which^ 

bids 
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bids  defiance  to  every  attack  that  infidelity 
can  make  acainst  it. 

All  sound  members  of  the  Church  there- 
fore, must  consider  themselves  indebted  to 
champions,  who,  in  the  armour  of  truth, 
take  the  field  against  those  Goliahs  of  infi- 
delity, who,  in  our  days  of  rebuke  and  blas- 
phemy, are  come  forth  to  defy  the  armies  of 
the  living  God:  whose  object  is  no  longer 
confined  to  insidious  and  disguised  attacks 
on  the  Church  of  Christ;  but  has  manifested 
itself  in  that  open  and  determined  hostility 
to  it,  which,  in  the  paroxysms  of  their  athe- 
istic insanity,  they  have  promised  them- 
selves, will  terminate  in  its.  total  destruc- 
tion. 

But,  whilst  some  of  the  Watchmen  of 
Israel  are  engaged  in  the  field  with  the 
open  and  declared  enemies  of  Christianity; 
9.thers  may  be  not  less  usefully  employed, 
IB. confirming  the  faith  of  those  who  are 
still  desirous  of  holding  fast  their  profes* 
sional  engagement.  ^  hilst  some  are  ho* 
nourably  employed  in  tearing  away  the 
disguise  from  that  wretched  system,  which, 
under  the  veil  of  superior  perfection,  is 
now  endeavouring  to  cheat  the  world  to  its 

utter 
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utter  ruin;  others  may  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  general  cause»  by  rendering 
Christians  less  open  to  the  specious  reason* 
ings  of  those  false  philosophers ;  who  have 
proved,  to  the  conviction  of  every  thinking 
miiid,  that  in  "  professing  themselves  wise, 
they  are,  in  the  emphatic  and  appropriate 
language  of  the  Apostle,  become  very  fools.** 

For,  as  all  heresy  is  a  stage  of  advance- 
ment towards  open  infidelity ;  every  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  establish  the  truth,  as  it 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  must  tend  to  stop,  in  a 
degree,  the  progress  of  those  banefut  prin- 
ciples; which^  in  exchange  for  our  best 
enjoyments  and  best  exiKJctations,  offer 
nothing  to  the  contemplative  mind,  but  a 
disorganized  society,  and  an  hopeless  fu- 
turity. 

With  these  ideas  before  me,  my  object 
will  now  be,  not  to  prove  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  by  tracing  its  fortunes,  with 
the  concurring  light  of  history  and  pro- 
phecy, through  the  different  stages  of  its 
progress  in  the  world ;  a  work  which  must 
have  addressed  itself  chiefly  to  the  learned ; 
but  to  write  down  to  tlie  imderstanding  of 
the  more  common  Cluistian ;  by  illustrat- 
ing 


ing  and  confirming  tbe  essentia) 
of  the  Christian  religion,  bj  thait  internal 
evidence,  which  the  ^  Bible,  sa  a  book  bH 
unity  with  itself^ .  caAnot  fail,  when  property 
undefstood^  to  famish  for  that  piccpose. 

Aware^  it  should  seem,  of  Hhe  decided 
conchision  to  be  drawn  from  thait  conceoH 
trated  evidence  resulting  from  the  united 
testimony  of  Divine  Revelation,  unbeliev* 
ers  are  in  tbe  habit  of  adapting  a  ready 
way  of  disposing  of  all  those  parts  of  Scrips 
ture,  which  are  irreconcileable  with  theiir 
systems;  by  denying  their  inspkration.  With 
such  underminers  of  the  fomidation,  on 
which  stands  all  our  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things,  we  profess  not  to  reason;  be^ 
cause  our  admission  of  the  current  asseiv 
tion,  that  truth  can  never  be  injured  by 
debate,  must  be  received  in  thi«  qualified 
sense  ;  that  the  method  of  debate  afid  the 
subject  debated .  on^  are  properly  s«iite<l 
to  each  other. 

If  what  the  Apostle  says,  has  not  lost  iti( 
authority,  *'  that  the  things  of  God  know^ 
eth  no  man^  but  the  Spirit  of  God;'^  1  C^fi 
ii.  11. — the  only  Avay  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge'of  spiritml  thingS)  must  be  by  an 

attention 
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attention  to  whut  the  Spirit  of  Gc^  has 
fevealed.  Hiose  who  admit  the  inspira-* 
tion  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  to  act  con- 
sistently with  that  admission,  mustt  in 
Teasoning  on  spiritual  subjects,  be  governed 
by  this  principle.  Whilst  those  who  reject 
it,  are  not  to  be  reasoned  with  at  all ;  be^ 
cause  tbey  quit  the  ground,  on  which  alone 
sound  reasoning,  in  mattera  of  this  nature^ 
can  possiWy  be  built.  n 

Tq  thff  Scripture  then  we  must  go  for 
information  In  spiritual  things:  and  the 
igbore  that  Scriprture  iq  made  the  Inter-i 
preter  of  itself,  the  better  reason  shall  we 
have  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  information 
derived  from  it  is  correct. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  the  prose-< 
cution  of  one  divine  plan  appears  to  direct 
the  way-s  of  Providence,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  time ;  and  that  the  great 
iieheme  of  Redemption  constitutes  the 
ehief  buiklen  of  Revelation,  from  its  first 
opening  in  Paradise,  to  the  final  testimony 
ijouchsafed  to  the  favouxiter  Apostle ; .  wo 
shnU  conclude  with  on?  Article,  that  "  the 
Old  Testament  cannot  be  contrary  to  the 
Ifev;''  life  having  from  the  beginniaig  been> 

revealed 
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revealed  to  man  through  that  promised 
seed,  which  has  been  manifested  to  the 
world  in  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever/' 

In  this  boasted  Age  of  Reason,  but 
declining  Age  of  Faith,  it  may  be  expe- 
dient therefore  to  trace  from  time  to  time, 
that  wide  foundation,  on  which  Christian- 
ity has  been  placed  by  the  different  dis- 
pensations of  Divine  Wisdom ;  that  Chris- 
tian Professors  may  be  convinced,  that  in 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  we 
bring  no  strange  thing  to  their  ears ;  but 
that  doctrine  which  was  designed  to  cha- 
racterize the  Church,  through  every  stage 
of  her  militant  state  on  earth  ;  as  prepa- 
ratory to  its  becoming  the  endless  theme 
of  her  triumph  in  a  future  state  of  glory. 

This  mode  of  establishing  the  Faith 
proceeds  on  a  supposition  not  to  be  con- 
troverted; namely,  that  what  has  been 
once  stamped  by  the  authority  of  Divine 
Revelation,  must  ever  be  tme.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  analogy  to  be  traced 
between  the  different  dispensations  of  Re- 
ligion, which  at  different  times  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Divine  Appoint- 
ment ; 
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nient;  a  conviction  must  be  derived  to 
every  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the 
force  of  rational  evidence,  with  respect  to 
the  uniform  tenor  of  the  doctrine  meant  to 
be  established.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
marked  correspondence  between  the  dis- 
tinguishing service  of  the  Jewish  Temple, 
and  that  of  the  Christian  Clmrcb,  the  lat- 
ter considered  as  the  instituted  commemo^ 
ration  of  that  sacrifice,  of  which  the  for- 
mer was  the  appointed  shadow,  funiishes 
a  proof,  the  most  direct  and  conclusive, 
in  support  of  Christianity. 

For  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  what- 
ever evidence  we  have  for  jthe  Divine  In- 
stitution of  the  Levitical  service  in  the 
Temple,  the  same,  and  at  least  an  equal 
degree  of  evidence,  is  to  be  produced  for 
the  establishment  of  the  correspondent 
serA'ice  in  the  Christian  Church.  And  as 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  the  Spirit  of 
God  would,  on  a  former  occasion,  set  the 
Divine  Seal  of  Miracles  to  an  Institution 
which  was  not  his  own ;  so  neither  is  it  to 
be  supposed,  that  in  these  latter  days  He 
would  bear  the  like,  and  still  more  circum- 
stantial testimony  to  such  Expounders  of  it, 

as 
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as  by  ignorant  mistakes,  or  studiod  falser 
floods  ( had  misrepresented  its  meaning, 
and  thereby  perverted  its  design*  Conse* 
quently,  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispen* 
sations,  considered  as  constituting  two 
connected  parts  of  the  same  Divine  CEco- 
nomy,  must  stand  or  fall  together* 
'  In  fact,  from  the  fall  there  has  been  but 
ene  way  of  Salvation.  The  only  variation 
which  Divine  Wisdom  has  thought  proper 
to  adopt,  relative  to  this  important  sub* 
ject,  respects^  not  the  subject  itself;  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  of  it 
has  been  communicated  to  the  world.  This 
has  given  rise  to  different  Dispensations  of 
Religion,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  parties  at  different  periods ;  whilst  th6 
promotion  of  one  essential  consideration^ 
was  the  uniform  design  of  each;  namely ^ 
that  of  directing  the  mind  of  fallen  man 
to  the  same  divine  object  of  Faith  and 
Hope. 

This  object  originally  pointed  out  by 
the  mystic. representation  in  Paradise,  was 
more  distinctly  marked  by  the  typical  ser-» 
vice  appointed  to  accompany  it.  Which 
service,  through  its  different  stages,  proved 

the 
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the  means  of  keeping  up  the  true  Faith, 
wherever  it  was  kept  up;  till  God,  in  wis- 
dom thought  fit,  by  the  mouth' of  his  Son, 
to  speak  a  plainer  language  to  the  world. 

The  application,  therefore,  which  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles  made  of  the 
types  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  to  their  cor- 
responding truths  in  the  New,  directly 
proves,  that  the  Christian  Faith  was  the 
object  of  the  Jewish  dispensation:  whilst 
an  attention  to  the  meaning  those  types 
were  designed  to  convey,  qualifies  us  to 
determine  on  the  best  authority,  what  the 
nature  of  that  Faith  is. 

Thus  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  by 
their  mutual  illustration  of  each  other, 
furnish  that  accumulated  mass  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  characteristic  doctrines 
of  the  Cross,  which  cannot  fail,  w^hen 
duly  appreciated,  to  bring  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  every  one,  who  has  not  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  the  school  of  modem 
infidelity,  as  to  reject  the  foundation,  on 
which  alone  all  sound  reasoning  on  Chris^ 
tian  subjects  is  built. 

But,   before  we  enter   on  the  Subject 

proposed,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  ex* 
^  pose 
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pose  the  ftitility  of  that  specious  mode  of 
arguing,  which  proud  reasoners,  substi* 
tilting  the  light  of  Nature  for  that  of  Re- 
velation, so  confidently  adopt:  by  which 
the  inquisitive  mind  is  too  apt  to  be  drawn 
away  from  that  Scriptural  path  of  light, 
which  shines  more  and  more,  until  the  per- 
fect day ;  into  that  dark  and  comfortless 
one,  which,  through  the  perplexing  maze 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  generally  leads 
to  universal  scepticism^ 

When  we  consider  the  various  opinions 
which  have  prevailed,  and  continue  to 
prevail,  on  the  subject  of  Religion,  it 
mrght  be  expected  that  we  should  be  at 
sonic  loss  to  reconcile  them  with  that  uni- 
form consislencv,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  truth;  no 
l?ss  than  with  the  benevolent  design  which 
the  Deity  must  have  had  in  view,  in  re- 
vealing that  truth  to  the  world.  But  when 
we  consider  man,  in  his  present  fallen 
state,  a  being  perverse  in  will,  and  corrupt 
in  understanding;  we  cease  to  be  surprised 
at  an  effect,  which  must  necessarily  result 
from  that  variety  of  causes,  to  which  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  men  arc  at  .dif- 
ferent 
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fecent  times  -to  foe  if aced  up.  A i&ingld* 
Bess  of  heart,  accompftBied  with  an  un^ 
corrupt  lore  of  truth  for  the  truth's  sake^ 
is  a  peifection  rarely  to  be  expected  from 
that  general  derangement  of  the  human 
faculties,  which  was  biought  about  by  the 
fall 

B^eason  is  the  gift  of  God  to  man:  and 
had  it  been  always  employed,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  in  the  senrice,  and  for  the 
honour  of  the  Giver,  it  would  have  proved, 
what  it  was  designed  to  be,  the  firmest 
support  of  Revelation.  But  alas !  it  was 
in  opposition  to  Revelation,  that  the  first 
notorious  exertion  of  its  powers  became 
distinguished.  And  the  success  which  the 
grand  Adversary  of  mankind  gained  in 
Paradise,  by  this  original  perversion  of  the 
human  understanding,  has  encouraged 
him  to  a  continued  repetition  of  the  same 
flattering  temptation. 

"  Ye  shall  be  as.  Gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil,""  was  tliat  coofident  assurance, 
which  by  setting  up  the  reason  of  man  in 
opposition  to  the  revealed  word  of  his 
Maker,  kid  the  foundation  for  infidelity, 
in  all  the  variegated  forms  in  which  it  has 

H  since 
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since. a]|[k;X^ared  ia  the  world*  The  {mH 
gress  of  this  insinuating  temptation  is 
uniform.  It  conmiences  with  flattering 
the  pride  of  human  reason;  and  under 
the  plausible  and  captivating  idea  of  free 
inquiry,  and  liberal  discussion,  terminates 
in  an  absurd  and  blasphemous  attempt,  t6 
circumscribe  the  ways  of  infinite  wisdom, 
withiii  the  narrow  limits  of  a  finite  under- 
standing. 

To  this  radical  soiurce  of  atheistic  folly, 
are  to  be  traced  up  those  speculations, 
which  in  the  vaunting  language  of  indivi* 
duals,  are  represented  as  so  many  laudable 
efforts  of  the  human  mind,  to  advance  the 
important  subject  of  Religion  through  dif- 
ferent stages  of  improvement,  to  its  utmost 
degree  of  perfection.  "  In  nature,  we  have 
been  told,  we  see  no  bounds  to  our  en- 
quiries. One  discovery  always  gives  hints 
for  many  more,  and  brings  us  into  a  wider 
field  of  speculation.  Now  why  should  not 
this  (continues  the  same  writer*)  be  in 
some  measure  the  case  with  respect  to 
Imowledge  of  a  moral  and  religious  kind.^ 

*  Dr.  Priestley.    Free  Eoqoiry. 

For 
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For  the  best  reason  in  the  world  it 
be  answered ;  because  the  subjects  are  of 
a  very. different  nature,  and  productive  ^^f 
very  different  consequences  to  the  parties 
concerned  in  them.  The  works  of  Nature 
and  of  Art  open  a  wide  field  for  specula* 
tion,  and  were  doubtless  designed  to  exer* 
cise,  and  thereby  enlarge  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind.  Upon  these  subject^ 
there  can  be  no  bound  set  to  enquiry  or 
improvement:  because  the  works  of  Na- 
ture and  Art  appear  to  be  as  infinite,  as 
the  extent  of  man's  rational  powers  is  un- 
determined. 

But  the  work  of  Grace  in  the  revelation, 
of  the  divine  will  to  man,  is  to  be  seen  in 
a  different  light.  This  being  designed  not 
so  much  to  exercise  the  head,  as  to  ame- 
liorate the  heart,  ought  on  that  account 
to  be  independent  of  the  speculations  of 
the  party,  intended  to  be  reformed  by  it. 
The  discoveries  in  Nature  and  in  Art, 
though  calculated  to  improve  the  coudi-. 
tion  of  man  in  this  world,  both  as  a  ra- 
tional and  a  social  being,  by  adding  to  his 
inlormation,  as  well  as  to  his  comfort  in 

life. 
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life.  Were  still  left  to  depend  for  their  ad- 
^AdCement,  on  the  exertion  of  those  natural 
licultieft  with  which  God  thought  fit  to 
furnish  him.  But  the  knowledge  of  Reli<» 
^leHy  was  a  subject  of  too  essential  im-« 
porttoce  both  to  the  present  and  future 
happiness  of  man,  to  be  left  on  such  an 
i&ncertain  footing.  The  propagation  of  it 
&ierefore  became  an  object  of  immediate 
attention  to  the  Deity  himself. 

'  As  a  demonstrative,  proof  of  which,  that 
Being  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begin* 
ning,  so  orders  the  ways  of  men,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  the  eventful- 
pages  of  their  respective  history,  become 
subservient  in  their  turns  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  divine  plan.  That  scheme 
which  had  been  projected  in  the  councils 
of  Heaven,  and  partially  revealed  from 
time  to  time,  travelled  on  through  several 
successive  stages  of  advancement,  till  it 
arrived  at  that  fullness  of  time,  when  from 
a  variety  of  concurrent  circumstances,  the 
world  was  in  some  degree  prepared,  for  a 
more  compleat  display  of  Divine  Revelation 
in  the  personal  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Religion 
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'  Religion  flierefore,  considered  in  itself^ 
as  coming  from  God,  must  be  perfect,  and 
can  receive  no  improvement  from  the  wit 
of  man.  We  may  talk  of  the  progress  of 
arts  and  sciences ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
phrase  is  properly  applied :  but  when  we 
carry  the  same  idea  with  us  into  Religion, 
we  are  attempting  to  place  subjects  under 
the  same  point  of  view,  which  are  as  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  as  Earth  ifrom 
Heaven. 

In  compliment  to  reason,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  increasing  light  of  sci-^ 
ence  must  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  religious  knowledge.  But  this  suppo* 
tion  has  certainly  not  been  verified  by  ge- 
neral experience.  So  far  from  it,  that 
superior  attainments  in  human  science, 
instead  of  bringing  men  nearer  to  God, 
have  too  frequently  proved  the  means  of 
drawing  them  further  from  him.  For  no- 
thing throws  SO'  great  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  spiritual  knowledge  as  carnal 
wisdom.  On  this  account  it  doubtless 
was,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  spake  thus 
decidedly  to  his  pisciples :  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  whosoevei^  shalLnot  receive  ike 

kingdom 
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kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall 
not  enter  therein/' 

That  line  of  just  discrimination  neces* 
sary  to  be  drawn  between  the  use  and 
abuse  of  Science,  sound  judgement  on  this 
occasion  will  not  fail  to  draw.  We  are 
aware  that  Science,  truly  and  properly  so' 
called,  has  in  no  way  or  degree  injured 
Religion:  and  that  the  most  cultivated  and 
improved  minds,  if  so  cultivated  as  to 
merit  the  name,  are,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  be,  the  most  teachable  and 
Jiumble.  Sir  Isaac  New  tan  j  one  of  the  most 
scientific  men  that  ever  lived,  w^as  no  less 
exemplarily  modest,  meek,  and  unassum* 
ing ;  and  studied  the  Scriptures,  if  not 
with  compleat  success,  yet  with  much  me- 
ritorious singleness  of  heart.  That  worthy 
disciple  of  the  Newtonian  school,  the  ce- 
lebrated Madaurhiy  not  only  a  profound 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  but  also 
a  pious  Christian  like  his  master;  was  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  against  that  false  Science 
which  has  brought  the  name  of  philosophy 
into' disrepute,  and  so  much  contributed  tQ 
t^poil  OUT  taste  and  corrupt  our  morals. 

iu.',^  ; .  It 
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It  18  not  therefore  to  those  respected 
promoters,  of  that  sound  and  correct  know* 
ledge,  which  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  true 
science,  and  constitutes  the  firmest  bul« 
wary  gainst  atheism ;  but  it  is  to  those 
vain  proficients  in  false  science,  whose  su-* 
perficial  views  of  Nature  do  not  lead  up 
to  Nature's  God,  who  affect  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written,  that  we  must  be 
understood  to  address  the  observation;  that 
an  unpresuming  teachableness  of  disposi-* 
tion,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  child- 
hood, is  the  best  quaUfication  for  the  re- 
ception of  Gospel  truth ;  which  **  casteth 
down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing 
that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge 
of  God ;  and  bringeth  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ/' 

In  fact,  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  im- 
provements in  any  human  science  what- 
ever ;  as  tiiey  were  originally  revealed  by 
God,  the  same  they  must  continue;  ob- 
jects for  faith,  not  for  specidation,  to  the 
end  of  time-  "  It  is  very  weakly  urged, 
that  Religion  should  keep  pace  with  sci- 
ence in  improvement;  for  nothing  can  be 

more 
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more  absurd  than  the  idea  of  a  progresBive 
Religion ;  which  being  founded  upon  the 
declared^  not  the  imagined^  will  of  God; 
must,  if  it  attempts  to  proceed,  relinquish 
that  Revelation,  which  is  its  basis;  and  so 
cease  to  be  a  ReUgion  founded  on  God's 
word.  God  has  revealed  himself^  and  all 
that  he  has  spoken,  and  consequently  all 
that  is  demanded  of  us  to  accede  to,  is 
declared  in  one  Book ;  from  which  nothing 
is  to  be  retrenched,  and  to  which  nothing 
can  be  added.  AH  that  it  contains,  was 
as  perspicuous  to  those  who  first  perused 
it,  as  it  can  be  to  us  now,  or  as  it  can  be 
to  our  posterity  in  the  fiftieth  generation/' 
Free  inquiry,  if  restrained  within  due 
bounds,  and  applied  to  proper  subjects,  is 
a  most  important  privilege  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  if  well  conducted,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  friends  to  truth.  But  when 
Reason  knows  neither  its  office  nor  its 
limits;  wlien  it  is  employed  oa  subjects 
foreign  to  its  jurisdiction ;  and  Revelation 
itself  is  as  it  were  called  upon  to  bow 
down  to  its  usMrped  authority ;  it  then  be* 
comes  a  privilege  diaagerous  to  be  exer- 
cised '  because  a  want  of  due  respect  for 

the 
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the  myBterions  doctrines  of  Religion,  neU 
dom  fails  to  end  in  a  total  disbelief  of 
them. 

Religion,  it  is  certain,  may  be  comipted; 
and  as  the  best  of  things,  it  is  perhaps  most 
liable  so  to  be.  In  such  case,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  it  should  be  reformed; 
by  being  reduced  to  its  original  standard. 
But  thai  every  attempt  at  refomiation 
must  tend  to  some  established  point ;  and 
be  governed  by  some  fixed  rule  of  judge- 
ment :  otherwise  a  boundless  field  of  spe- 
culation being  opened  on  the  human  mind, 
theory  will  follow  upon  theory,  in  endless 
succession,  according  to  the  varying  sen- 
timents and  circumstances  of  the  Church 
at  differ^t  periods;  till  the  members  of 
it,  with  respect  to  their  most  important 
concern,  will  be  left  in  the  hopeless  con- 
dition described  by  the  Apostle ;  "  ever 
learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth/' 

We  know  that  what  has  been  revealed 
by  God  must  be  true,  whether  we  can 
p^ectly  comprehend  it  or  not ;  and  this, 
we  may  depend  upon  it,  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  in  our  preset  state;  otherwise  we* 

should 
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should  notl>e  circumstanced  in  tihis  respect^ 
•3  we  are. 

Should  it  be  asked,  why  God  has  thought 
fit  to  reveal  any  fact,  unaccompanied  with 
circumstances  calculated  to  render  it  com- 
prehensible to  tlie  human  mind ;  the  an- 
swer is  obvious ;  that  the  probable  design 
of  such  a  Revelation  was,  that  it  might 
become  an  exercise  of  faith,  and  a  test  of 
huniility ;  that  our  understanding,  not  less 
than  OUT  will,  might  become  obedient  to 
the  Divine  Word. 

7  he  passage  in  our  text,  for  instance, 
points  out  the  eternal  existence  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  that  divine  Person,  "  who  was  and 
is,  and  is  to  come,'"  as  an  essential  branch 
of  the  Apostolic  Faith ;  and  consequently, 
a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Now,  though  the  human  mind 
is  unable  to  measure  Eternity,  or  **  to 
search  the  deep  things  of  God \'  neverthe- 
less, wliat,  on  the  ground  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion,  was  the  faith  of  the  church  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago,  must  continue  to  be  so 
still ;  for  the  fashion  of  the  world  can  have 
nothing  to  dp  with  a  business  of  this  kind. . 
1    :  Religion, 
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Reli^on,  as  deriving  its  establishment 
from  that  Being  "  with  Tvhom  is  neither 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,"  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  new-modelled  eveiy  day,  in 
compliance  with  the  varying  fancies  and 
never-ending  speculations  of  capricious 
man ;  but  must  be  expected  to  wear  the 
character  of  its  Divine  Author,  that  of  be* 
ing  ^^  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 


ever/' 


Those  therefore  who  go  out  of  the  com- 
mon road,  running  counter,  as  it  were,  to 
what  has  been  hitherto  considered  as  the 
established  faith  of  the  Church,  by  preach- 
ing up  a  religion  stript  of  all  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  must  do  it  at 
their  own  peril.  As  ministers  of  Christ, 
we  lament  their  delusion,  and  pray  for 
their  conversion;  that  their  eyes  being 
opened,  they  may  become  wise  unto  sal- 
vation. But  with  the  utmost  charity  for 
persons,  we  are  still  bound  to  shew  none 
to  errors ;  one  part  of  our  office  as.  Watch- 
ers for  jM)uls,  being  to  guard  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  mistaking 
poison  for  wholesome  food. 
-  One  of:  the  master  prejudices  of  this 

enlightened 
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enlightened  ag=>  is,  alasl  that  all  opinions 
or  modes  of  faith  are  equally  good.  That 
liberality  of  sentiment,  which  is  misnamed 
Charity,  the  offspring  of  modem  philoso* 
phy,  affects  to  think  well  of  men's  safety 
in  any  religion,  and  even  without  any ; 
thereby  encouraging  a  sentiment,  which 
at  the  same  time  that  it  prevents  all 
serious  enquiry  after  truth,  confirms  men 
in  their  infidelity. 

But  however  inclined  we  might  be  to 
pay  deference  to  those  who  stand  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  their  mental  pow-^ 
ers,  nevertheless  in  a  matter  where  so 
much  is  at  stake,  no  compliment  must  be 
paid-  If  we  ourselves  really  believe,  that 
salvation  through  the  blood  of  a  crucified 
Saviour,  is  the  only  foundation  on  which 
the  hope  of  a  Christian  can  be  built; 
wheHier  this  essential  doctrine  be  received 
by  others  or  not,  cannot  possibly,  in  such 
case,  be  considered  by  us  as  a  matter  of 
indifference.  And  it  will  be  but  a  pooi» 
satisfaction  to  those  who  are  jJedged  to 
preach  Christ  crucified,  as  "  the  power  of 
God  unto  Salvation;"  upon  casting  up  the 
account  of  their  tinO^  and  taltots,  to  re- 
.  _  ..  -f  fleet 
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fleet;  that  they  have  sacrificed  the  cause 
of  Salvation  to  the  speculative  opinions 
of  any^man,  however  distinguished:  by 
**  forsaking  the  fountain  of  living  water, 
and  having  recourse  to  cisterns  which  hold 
no  water/' 

This  consideration  will  strike  the  more 
forcibly,  on  our  recollecting,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  God  has  taken  care  to  guard  us 
particularly  against  that  sort  of  men,  who, 
being  considered  as  lights  of  this  lower 
woild,  are,  on  that  account,  generally 
looked  up  to  as  directors,  in  some  roea^ 
sure,  of  public  opinion.  When  the  Gospel 
was  preached  by  the  Apostles,  we  find 
that  neither  the  wise  man,  nor  the  scribe^ 
nor  the  disputer  of  this  world,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  its  hearers.  Th6 
Doctrine  of  the  Cross  was  then,  what  it 
has  continued  to  be,  generally  speaking, 
ever  since,  ^^  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
Jew,  and  to  the  Greek,  foolishness.'' — ^The 
wise  and  prudent  of  this  world,  who  ap- 
pear strong  in  understanding,  are  some* 
times  very  weak  in  faitli :  while  the  poor 
and  simple  have  that  faculty  of  the  soul, 
that   inestimable  talent  of'  a    believing 

heart, 
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lieaii^  which  alone  enables  man  to  rcc^e 
and  understand  the  things  of  Heaven. 

The  argument  therefore  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  opposition  of  human  Sci* 
ence  to  the  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Cross^ 
is  only  one  link  in  that  long  chain  of  proof» 
by  which  the  evidence  for  the  Christian 
Religion  is  held  together.    It  is  an  argu« 
ment  which  set  out  with  the  Gospel  from 
the  beginning  of  its  general  publication^ 
has  travelled  on  with  it  to  the  present  day^ 
and  leads  to  this  uniform  conclusion ;  that 
God  will  reserve  to  himself  the  honour  of 
his  own  Dispensation.    With  this  view  he 
.made  choice  of  the  meanest  instruments 
for  the  effecting  his  gracious  purpose  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel;  passing  by 
the  wise,  the  mighty^and  the  noble,he  made 
choice  of  the  **  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  tlie  wise,  and  the  weak  things 
to  confound  the  mighty  f  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise  of  this  world  being  destroyed^ 
and  the  understanding  of  the  prudent  be« 
ing  brought  to  nought,  ^^  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence,  but  that  he  that 
glorieth,  might  glory  in  the  Lord.'" 
At  the  same  time,  whilst  thus  guarding 

against 
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Against  that  vain  pretension  to  science^ 
which  affects  to  look  down  with  contempt 
on  the  revealed  truths  of  Religion;  we 
must  not  be  understood  as  encouraging 
that  dangerous  notion  so  fondly  cherished 
by  enthusiasts,  that  they  are  more  likely 
to  attain  salvatioti  than  the  wise ;  not  be- 
cause they  possess  a  believing  heart,  (which 
certainly  does  not  necessarily  belong,  either 
to  the  learned  or  unlearned,  as  such,)  but 
because  they  are  poor  and  simple ;  in  other 
words,  as  understood  by  them,  because 
they  are  ignorant  and  unlearned.  It  re^ 
quires,  we  presume,  no  nice  discrimina* 
tion  to  draw  the  line  between  that  proud, 
abstracted,  speculative  and  metaphysical 
presumption,  which  vauntingly  assumes  to 
itself  the  dignified  name  of  philosophy ; 
and  that  not  less  dangerous  extreme  of 
presumptuous  ignorance,  which  foolishly 
regards  all  its  imaginary  feelings  and  ec- 
centric reveries,  as  the  sure  characteristics 
of  a  believing  heart.  Without  meaning 
therefore  to  depreciate  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  that  most  valuable  gift,  by  which 
God  has  distinguished  his  chosen  creature; 
this  short  but  useful  lesson  may  be  learned 

from 
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irem  what  has  been  said  on  this  part  oT 
our  subject;  that  there  is  a  species  of 
wisdom  more  to  be  dreaded  by  Christians 
than  even  folly;  and  that  the  smallest 
portion  of  true  humility  is  of  more  estima-* 
tion  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  than  the  most 
boasted  advantages  of  scientific  attain* 
ment. 

Truth,  indeed,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
wants  not  beauty,  is  both  plain,  simple, 
and  uniform.  He  that  would  fix  upon  it, 
must  be  content  to  think  as  others  do. 
For  truth  cannot  put  on  those  various 
modes  and  shapes,  that  are  suited  to  tlie 
levity  of  human  affections.  It  cannot 
start  things  new  and  strange  to  take  the 
multitude,  which  admires  nothing  so  much 
as  monsters.  It  cannot  give  way  to  the 
pride  of  singularity ;  the  love  of  contra* 
^diction;  the  vanity  of  leading ;  or  the  in* 
terest  of  siding  with  a  sect.  All  these  are 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  error.  And  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  make  it 
appear,  that  of  all  the  errors  and  heresies 
that  have  ever  sprung  up,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  Christian  world,  scarce  one  of 
them  derived  its  origin  from  invincible  ig- 
norance. 
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iiorance  and  want  of  light ;  but  from  an 
affectation  of  superior  knowledge  and 
want  of  "humility.  From  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  surest  guard  against  heresy, 
is  to  set  a  constant  watch  against  the  temp- 
tations of  pride.  For  pride  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  heresies,  as  the  source  from 
whence  they  spring. 

It  ^vould  be  inconsistent  with  the  bre^ 
vity  allotted  to  discourses  of  this  nature, 
to  enter  at  large  into  a  subject  of  this  very 
extensive  kind.  Whilst  therefore  the  op- 
position which  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
has  met  with  in  the  world,  has,  through 
the  disposition  of  an  All-wise  Being,  madp 
the  infidelity  of  man  operate  to  the  more 
perfect  elucidation  of  divine  truth;  it 
may  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  all 
the  arguments  employed  against  it,  have 
only  changed  the  dress  which  they  wore 
on  former  occasions ;  nothing  material  be- 
ing now  advanced  on  this  subject,  for 
wliich  an  answer  is  not  ready  prepared  in 
writings,  that  have  long  since  b-jen  before 
the  world. 

St.  Paul  knew,  that  the  prejudiced  Jew 

N  and 


and  thp  leaned  GepttU^,  topk  greftt  q^i^cq 
^t  the  docttine  c^f  ^  cn:(cified  Sayiour;  w.dl 
he  CQuI4  not  but  s^e^  th^t  Chriatiaoity 
would  he  more  favourably  entert^qed  lay 
t)pth|i  if  t);iat  offence  was  removed ;  and  the 
gospel  reduced  to  a  scheme  of  mere  mo- 
rality ratified  by  Divine  Authority ;  m^  in-< 
torced  by  stronger  assurweei  of  rewafda 
and  punishment  than  had  ever  been  given 
before.  And  such  is  the  favourite  scheme^ 
^^gh^  under  the  |iaQi«  qf  Christianity,  to 
wt^ich  it  bears  no  •.  affipity ,  is  now  token 
up,  apd  prqpaga^d  with  so  much  :aeal  and 
cjonftdcnce- ,      . 

The  Unitarian  of  the.  present  day,  (as 
he  is  comn^only  thoqgh  improperly  distin« 
guished,)  is,  in  a  great  measure,  wliat  the 
blind  unconverted  Jew  was  in  St.  Paul's 
day.  He  believes  in  one  God.  So  like- 
wise did  the  Jew.  He  has  a  zeal  for  God, 
but  not  according  to  knawledge.  Similar 
toi  thi$  wafi  the  record  wliich  St.  Paul  bare 
to  the  religious  character  of  his  coimtry<p 
men ;  Rom.  x.  2.  The  Unitarian,  upon 
the  ground  of  a  supposed  moral  perfection, 
goes  about  to  establish  his  own  righteous- 
ness; 
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ness;  and  cannot  submit  himself  to  ttie 
righteousness  of  God.  Such  was  precisely 
the  case  with  the  unbelieving  Jew, 

Now  if  the  condition  of  the  Jew  under 
these  circumstances  had  been  a  safe  one ; 
St.  Paul's  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  his 
countrymen  would  have  been  vain;  and 
the  continual  sorrow  which  he  felt,  for  the 
hopeless  state  of  those  who  knew  not 
Christ,  been  feeling  thrown  away ;  Rom.  iiC. 
The  Jews  were  desirous  of  being  saved ; 
but  were  strangers  to  the  plan  oh  which 
salvation  was  to  be  obtained.  Whilst  there- 
fore the  Apostle  gives  them  some  credit 
for  their  sincerity,  he  laments  their  blind- 
ness and  delusion.  At  the  same  time  he 
faithfully  executes  his  commission  towards 
them,  by  boldly  preaching  to  them  Christ 
crucified,  as  "  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 

■ 

vation.^  And  all  Ministers,  who  would 
not  basely  betray  the  cause  they  ai'e  pro- 
fessionally bound  to  maintain,  must  follow 
St.  PauFs  example. 

The  world  has  been  told,  that  a  good 
moral  Kfe  contains  the  whole  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  Religion ;  and  a 
man  may  do  well,  nay  better  without  any 

ac(][uaij(itancc 
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acquaintance  with,  the  Christian  mysteries: 
that  Christianity  would  recommend  itself 
to  more  general  acceptance,  if  these  mys- 
terious and  offensive  doctrines,  as  they  are 
called,  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  it:  and 
as  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  this 
plan  of  general  conversion,  we  are  told,  that 
if  we  would  succeed  with  Jews  and  Maho- 
metans, the  stumbling  block  of  Christ's 
divinity  must  be  moved  out  of  the  way*. 

What  is  this  but  to  deceive  men  with  a 
name,  by  dressing  out  a  sort  of  splendid 
morality,  and  calling  it  Christianity/ ;  and 
then  flattering  ourselves  that  we  are  mak- 
ing converts  to  the  Christian  Religion. 
Whereas  this  is  in  truth,  not  bringing  the 
Jew  and  Mahometan  up  to  Christianity,  by 
preaching  to  them  those  doctrines  which 
constitute  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  Christian  Faith ;  but  bringing  Chiis- 
tianity  dorsm  to  them ;  by  removing  every 
thing  out  of  it,  but  what  we  may  be  sup- 
posed to  hold  in  common  with  them.  This 
plan  of  extending  the  Christian  commu- 
nion at  the  expence  of  the  Christian  Faitlii 

•  Dr.  Priettk/s  ''  hnportance  of  Free  Inquiry/' 
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by  60  generalizing  our  creed,  that  personi 
of  any  persuasion  may  find  no  difficulty 
in  subscribing  to  it,  may  answer  the  pur« 
pose  of  enlaiging  our  congregations ;  but 
in  that  case  they  will  be  congregations 
of  unbelievers,  rather  than  what  they  were 
desigited  to  be. 

Had  the  Christian  Religion  been  of  this 
very  comprehensive  nature,  or  had  the  first 
preachers  of  it  thought  fit  to  have  adopted 
such  easy  and  conciliatory  measures,  for 
the  sake  of  making  converts  to  it;  instead 
of  preaching  up  the  Faith  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  the  history  of  the  Church  would 
have  presented  us  with  a  very  different 
scene  from  what  it  does  at  present;  and 
the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  might  have  died 
natural  deaths. 

But  they  who  reason  thus,  are  surely 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian Dispensation ;  which  represents  faith 
and  practice  as  comiected  with  each  other; 
the  former  considered  as  the  root,  fi*om 
which  the  latter,  as  the  branch,  derives  its 
support.  ^^  I  am  tl  e  vine,  (said  Christ  to 
hb  disciples,)  ye  are  the  branches.  He 
that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
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ji^ring^tfat  fof  th  much  Iruit :  for  without  me 
ye  c$ja  4cx  nothiflg/'     Pmctical  holmess, 
oq  9  ngh^  piiociple»  i^  the  genuine  fruit 
.of  Chmtianity :  copaequently  it  can  thrive 
CMAly^.in  proportion  as  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity   axQ  received  in  the  world. 
None  but  fools  look  for  grape^  from  thorns^ 
OF  figs  froiri  thistles^    None  but  those  who 
aro.'^  spoiled  through  philosophy  and  vain 
d^ceit^  »fter  the  tradition  of  men^  after  the 
(udifiieats  Q^  the   woffld^   and  not  after 
Christ^'  pxpect  to  gather  the  fruit  of  Chris^ 
tianity  iVptn  the  sitoqk.  of  heathenism. 
,  The  world  ha*  been  told  moreover  "  that 
the  only  essential  article  of  its  religion  ia 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  from  the 
dead.''      In  conformity  with  which  idea, 
it  has  been  said,  that  ^'  should  there  be 
found  a  man^  who  really  believes  in  a  fu- 
ture  life  of  retribution,  and  governs  his 
eonduet  by  that  faitli,  so  as  to  be  as  per-* 
{ect  a  character  as  a  Christian;  to  &m 
Christianity  would  be  superfluous.    What 
i»  all  Reli^n,  continues  the  same  para- 
doxical writer,  *  but  a  means  to  a  certain 

*  Pr.  Prie5tley*s  ^^  Importance  of  Free  Inquiry  J* 
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end?  dndif  ahy  man  cAh  in  fact  attain  to  this 
end,  to  lead  a  godlj,  righteous,*  and  sober 
life  without  Christiaiiity,  (which  has  this 
very  thing  for  its  gttht  object;)  he  is  as 
good  a  mail,  and  iats  valuable  a  character 
as  any  person  who  attains  the  same  by  the 
belt)  of  it." 

To  such  an  hypothetical  argument, 
scarce  to  hfive  betib  Expected  ftom  one 
who  had  eveir  lived  in  a  Christian  coun^ 
try^  it  may  suffice  t6  answer;  that  could 
fallen  mdti  have  lefd  a  godly,  righteous,  and 
sober  life^  independent  of  the  grace 
touchsafed  to  him  under  the  Christian 
dispensation;  in  a  word,  could  he  have 
dofie  as  well  without  Christianity  as  with 
it;  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  Christi- 
anity would  never  have  been  heard  of  in 
the  world :  nO  axiom  in  science  being  more 
incontrovertible,  than  that  an  All -wise 
Being  cannot  do  any  thing  in  vain.  The 
Vefj  introduction  therefore  of  Christian- 
ity into  the  world  proves  both  the  impro- 
pTTtety  aiid  absurdity  of  such  a  mode  of  rea- 
waning.  At  least,  it  may  bfe  said,  that  till 
thi»  bdasted  character  is  found  out,  who 
BSfty  fairly  be  aefipposed  to  haVe  led  a  godly, 

righteous 
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righteous,  and  sober  life,  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  Christianity^  it  is  unnecessary 
to  place  this  subject  in  a  point  of  view, 
which  by  confounding  two  characters,  in 
tlieir  nature  so  distinct  as  that  of  the  moral 
man  and  the  Christian^  seems  calculated 
to  answer  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
deceiving  the  unwary. 

Plad  man  been  in  a  different  condition 
from  wliat  he  is,  doubtless  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Divine  Providence  towards  him 
would  have  been  different  from  what  they 
are.  Could  he,  for  instance,  have  justi- 
fied himself  in  the  eyes  of  God,  on  the 
ground  of  his  own  righteousness;  in  other 
words,  could  he,  by  any  works  of  his  own, 
have  saved  himself;  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  expedient  provided  for  his 
salvation,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  crucified 
Saviour;  for  in  such  case  that  Saviour  had 
died  in  vain.  But  man,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, is  not  what  he  originally  was ; 
but  in  a  fallen  condition,  with  a  law  in  his 
members  warring  against  the  law  in  his 
mind,  and  continually  bringing  him  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin.  Every  man^ 
vrlio  knows  any  thing  of  humaii  nature^ 
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feels  the  truth  of  tliis  statement;  and  con- 
siders the  perfect  man,  independent  of 
Divine  Grace,  as  an  imaginary  sort  of  crea* 
ture ;  existing  no  where  but  in  the  heads 
of  those,  who  neither  know  Christ  ndr 
themselves. 

Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  "  when  we 
have  done  all  things  that  we  are  command- 
ed, (supposing  that  to  be  possible)  we  are 
unprofitable  servants/^  St.  James  reminds 
us,  "  that  in  many  things  we  offend  all.*' 
St.  Paul  says,  in  still  stronger  language, 
^  that  there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one."* 
And  to  remove  all  vain  ground  of  confidence 
at  once  out  of  our  way,  we  are  told  in  plain 
terms  by  the  Psalmist,  ^^  that  in  the  sight 
of  God  no  man  living  shall  be  justified.^' 

Here  then  is  that  ciitical  case  which 
called  for  divine  in  terpositon.  A  world  lying 
in  wickedness,  sold,  under  sin,  and  univer- 
sally guilty  before  God,  was  to  be  redeemed 
to  eternal  life.  The  Apostle  tells  us  **  that 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death.''  Rom.  vi.  23, 
And  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission.''  Heb.  ix.  22.  At 
the  same  time  he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
sacrifices  under  the  law,  that  "  it  is  not 

possible 
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4K>9!isibW  for  the  blood  of  bulk  and  6f  goats 
to  takje  away  sin/'  Heb.  x.  4.  Ffom 
whence  the  ob^iou^  (Conclusion  is^  that,  in 
:the  diyiiie  Cotmcib^  blood  of  some  kind 
jras  iaietlded  to  be.  effectual  to  this  pur- 
pose. In  conformity  to  which  graciotus 
intetttion^/wheil  our  Blessed  Saviour  iiisti- 
tkited  the  representative  memorials  of  his 
body  aiid  blood;  on  taking  up  the  cup, 
he  said  '^  This  isr  my  blood,  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins/'  Matt 
Sixvi.  28«    . 

'  Here^  then^  is  that  mystery  of  godlmess, 
which  angeb^  we  are  told,  desire  to  look 
into:  namely,  "  God  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself;  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them :  having  made  him  to 
be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him/'  2  Cor.  v.  19.  21. 

Was  I  therefore  called  upon  ta  point  out 
the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel;  it  should  not  be  that  of 
the  Resurrection  fvom  the  dead  ;  (thougl^ 
this  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  essemtial 
osie ;)  but  that  nKOst  important  atid  inte-^ 
resting  of  all  other  doctrines,  wluch  pro^ 
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claims  Salvation  to  fallen  man  through 
the  blood  of  a  crucified  Saviour. 

For  what  is  the  doctrine  of  most  import- 
ance  to  man  in  his  religious  concerns? 
Doubtless,  it  is  that  of  his  redemption  fron^ 
sin  and  sorrow,  from  death  and  hell ;  to 
righteousness  and  joy,  to  immortality  and 
glory.  The  resurrection  from  the  dead 
would  be  but  an  uncomfortable  doctrinei 
unaccompanied  with  an  assurance  relative 
to  our  cmidition  in  another  state.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to.  know,  that  this  life  endedf 
we  shall  live  again ;  unless  we  also  know 
that  our  Redeemer  liveth ;  and  that  where 
he  is,  there  we  shall  be  also ;  provided  we 
believe  in  him  as  we  ought.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know,  that  we  shall,  in  the  end^ 
tnmiiph  over  death  and  the  grave;  unless 
we  also  know,  that  the  sting  of  death, 
which  is  sin,  ]»  taken  away ;  and  that 
those  who  die  in  Jesus,  shall  rise  in  him  to 
glory.  It  is  this  comfortable  considera* 
tion  which  makes  us  join  in  gratitude 
with  the  Apostle,  in  giving  thanks  to  God^ 
which  giveth  us  the  victory  over  the  grand 
enemy  of  our  salvation,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

In 
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prevent  our  being  surprized  at  its  conti- 
nuance, we  are  plainly  told,  that  there 
must  be  heresies ; .  and  the  reason  given  for 
them  is,  ^^  that  they  which  are  approved 
may  be  made  manifest'' 

That  we  may  not,  therefore,  be  deceived 
by  appearances  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
the  following  consideration  ooght  always 
to  be  kept  alive  in  our  minds;  that  sin- 
cerity in  profession  famishes  an  argument 
only  in  favour  of  the  earnestness  of  the 
professor;  not  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
professed.  It  proves  no  more  in  fact,  than 
that  the  party  really  means  tirhat  he  pro- 
fesses. But  as  2eal  is  not  always  accom- 
panied with  knowledge,  this  sincerity  may 
consist  with  a  wrong  as  well  as  with  a  right 
opinion;  and  consequently  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  it,  in  confkmation  of 
either.  A  man,  for  instance,  maj  believe 
his  own  He,  with  the  Same  confidence  that 
another  believes  the  truth :  and  the  Scrip- 
ture tells  us,  that  "  there  is  a  way  which 
seemeth  right  to  a  man,  but  the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  death.*' 

Should,  however,  the  error  of  those  who 

vainly 
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tainly  think  they  can  do  without  a  SaTidiir; 
tend  to  confirm  our  faith  in'  Him,  by 
making  us  better  acquainted  with  the 
ground  on  which  that  Faith  is  built ;  good 
in  siioh  case  will  be  brought  out  of  evil) 
and  we  ha\  Q  only  to  take  heed  that  it  be 
not  thrown  away  upon  us.  Whilst  we  are  :► 
watchfully  guarding  against  the  deception 
of  others,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  stiM 
deceive  ourselves.  Christian  Faith,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  furnishes  the  most  poweiw 
ful  motives  .to  Christian  practice.  Fof 
what  principle^  shall  we  suppose  capable 
of  working  on  the.  ingenuous  raind,  if  lovq. 
and  gratitude  do  not?  The  doctrine  el 
the  Cross,  thei'efore,  considered  in  thia 
point  of  view^  is  the  moat  important  doc4 
trine,  because  the  most  calculated  to  pro-' 
duce  effect  on  the  human  mind ,  that  was 
ever  preached.  And  if  whikt  engaged,  aa 
Christians  ought  iroquently  to  be^  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  stupendous  work  of 
Jtedemption,  we  can  neglect  tashow  fbrth 
in  our  lives  the  praise  of  the  Redeemer; 
by  giving  up  ourselves  to  his  service,  and 
by  walking  before  him  in  holiness  and 

righteous-f 
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righteousness;  we  are  of  all  others  most 
unworthy  to  be  saved  by  him. 

But  whoever  believes  sincerely,  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  practise  conscientiously:  for 
these  two  things,  like  cause  and  effect,  do 
generally^  though  not  necessarily  accompany 
e&ch  other. 

We  may,  indeed,  deceive  ourselves  with 
a  name:  we  may  call  ourselves  Christians: 
and  in  some  respects  manifest  a  zeal  for 
our  profession ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
•*  we  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness  :'* 
but  it  is  the  faith  working  by  love,  and 
producing  such  a  transformation  in  our 
life  and  manners,  which  no  other  principle 
has.  power  to  do,  that  can  alone  entitle  us 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Gospel  covenant. 
"  A  mind  that  is  conformed  to  this  world, 
and  given  up  to  its  pleasures,  though  it 
repeat  the  creed  without  questioning  a 
single  article  of  it,  will  be  abhorred  iii  tho 
sight  of  God,  as  a  vessel  unfit  for  the 
master's  use,  because  unprepared  to  stand 
in  the  most  holy  place/' 

"  Without  faith,  we  know,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God/' — But  by  faith  is  not 

to 


to  be  understood  a  baiTcn  assent  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Gospel,  unaccompanied 
with  its  corresponding  etfects;  but  a  tenfr 
of  enlarged  signification,  comprehensive 
of  the  whole  extent  of  Christian  obligation. 
It  is  not  enougli  to  believe  that  Jesus  was 
that  Lamb  without  spot,  who  offered  up 
his  life  to  reconcile  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  an  offended  God;  that  man,  through 
Ilim,  might  be  saved;  unless  our  lives  are 
so  ordered,  as  to  coiTCspond  with  anotlier 
very  important  object  Christ  had  in  view 
on  coming  into  the  world;  namelj^  "  to 
purify  xmto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works/^ 

Whilst  therefore  the  pride  and  prejudice 
of  the  human  understanding  must  be  sa- 
crificed to  the  irresistible  evidence  of  Di- 
vine Revelation;  the  corruption  of  the 
iieart  must  be  equally  sacrificed  to  the 
purity  of  the  Divine  precepts.  Man  must 
t>e  made  holy,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
qualified  to  be  made  happy.  And  in  his 
Continued  endeavour  after  that  holiness, 
^vhich  constitutes  the  ground  both  of  his 
present  and  future  happiness,  consists  that 
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gpiritual  warfare;  in  which  the  Christian 
is  constantly  engaged  with  the  enemies  of 
his  Salvation;  and  from  whom  he  must 
not  hope  to  be  completely  delivered,  till 
**  Death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  vie* 
tory-" 
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DISCOURSE  IL 


HEB.  XIII.  8. 

Jesus  Christy  the  same  yesterday y  to-daiyy  and 

for  ever. 


X  O  ascertain  bj  competent  anthonty 
the  gracious  plan,  on  which  a  fallen  crea- 
ture may  be  restored  to  his  lost  inheritance 
of  a  blissful  immortality;  by  regularly 
marking  the  progress,  by  which  divine  wisr- 
dom  has  gradually  unfolded  that  plan  to 
the  world  ;  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  most 
important  employment  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. Every  other  subject,  which 
may  from  time  to  time  occupy  the  itiind, 
however  useful  in  itself,  however  advanta- 
geous to  society,  when  compared  with  this, 
the  most  beneficent,  tlie  most  sublime  that 
imagination  can  suggest,  sinks  into  insig- 

nificaQce. 
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With  respect  to  what  is  called  natural 
Religion^  the  case  is  different.  For  natural 
Religion  (should  we  admit  that  there  is 
such  a  thing,)  being  supposed  to  be  bom 
with  us,  renders  consequently  all  seeking 
beyond  ourselves,  for  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  it  unnecessary.  Hence  it  may  be, 
that  this  idol  of  the  imagination  l\as  been 
so  often  set  up  and  worshipped ;  because 
the  pride  of  man  is  flattered  by  the  consi- 
deration of  its  existence  being  derived, 
from  what  has  been  generally,  though  im- 
properly, called  the  natural  powers  of  tlie 
human  mmd. 

But  Christianity  is  to  be  seen  in  a  very 
different  light.  The  particulars  of  it,  which 
are  many  and  wonderful,  arc  not  only  fo*- 
reign  to  our  nature,  but  could  never  have 
been  known,  had  they  not  been  communi- 
cated to  us  from  some  quarter,  and  by 
some  means  exterior  to  ourselves.  Hence 
they  become  a  proper  subject  for  examina;- 
tion  to  all,  who  have  that  regard  for  the 
Christian  Religion,  which  the  importance 
of  it  demands.  As  a  person  who  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  a  good  estate,  will 
not  only  think  it  necessary  to  know  the  ex- 
tent 
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tent  and  profits  of  it ;  but  will  also  wish 
to  learn  at  what  time,  and  by  what  con- 
veyance it  came  first  to  his  ancestors;  and 
through  what  intermediate  steps,  the  suc- 
cession to  it  has  devolved  on  him;  so  is 
the  case  (to  compare  great  things  with 
small)  with  regard  to  the  benefits  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  which,  by  those  who  have  a  just 
sense  of  them,  will  always  be  esteemed  the 
most  valuable  possession :  a  possession  not 
acquired  by  our  own  industry,  or  for  which 
we  stand  indebted  to  the  virtue  or  industry 
of  our  ancestors ;  but  a  possession  derived 
originally  from  its  Divine  Author ;  and  con- 
veyed down  to  us  by  ways  and  means  of 
that  Author's  appointment;  and  under  the 
direction  of  his  providential  care.  To  make 
ourselves  therefore  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  it,  must  constitute  a  most  in- 
teresting employment:  particulars  which, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  universally 
known,  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  con- 
fidence of  the  parties  to  whom  they  are 
known,  in  their  title  to  the  inheritance  in 
question. 

The  words  of  the  text  may  be  taken  in 
two  senses ;  but  senses  which  have  a  close 

connection 


connection  with  each  other:  eithet  as  they 
refer  to  the  transcenctent  dignity .  of  oitf 
Bleised  Lord's  Person ;  or  to  the  uniform 
tendency  of  his  Doctrine.  In  both  these 
senses  it  ma.j  be  prrtperly  said,  that  **  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  evfer/' 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  confine  my-r 
self  to  the  latter  of  these  senses ;  considered 
as  containing  the  following  position;  That 
the  docttirie  of  S^vation  through  Chrisfe 
wa^,  tod  is,  and  always  wiU  be  the  same, 
ihdepelident  of  the  imaginations  of  way- 
ward and  sinful  men. 

. "  Known  unto  Gt>d  are  all  his  works 
from  tlie  begiraiing/' — ^They  are  known 
unto  man,  only  so  far  as  that  God  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  them ;  and  to  fur* 
nish  him  with  a  capacity  to  understand 
them.  But  this  Revelation  being  derived 
from  a  divine  origin,  must  be  uniform  and 
consistent:  because  that  Being  "  who  seeth 
the  end  from  the  beginning ;''  "  who  halh 
shewed  the  fonner  things  what  they  be^ 
that  we  may  consider  them,  and  laioW  the 
latter  end  of  them;  and  hath  declared 
things  to  come ;''  cannot  possibly,  contra^ 
.  ..  .  diet 
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diet  him^f.     The  time  is  coming,  when 
a  review  of  all  those  parts  of  Revelation 
which  relate  to  the  office  of  the  pronjised 
Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  compared 
with  the  acts  of  Jesus,  recorded  in  the 
New,  will  prove  to  the  confusion  of  every 
species  of  infidelity,  that  in  Christ  they 
have  all  been  punctually  fulfilled:  when 
in  consequence  of  the  veil  of  type  and  pro* 
phecy,  which  for  wise  reasons  has  been 
thrown  over  the  Scriptures,  being  removed, 
It  will  be  clearly  seen,  that  ever  since  the 
Church  had  a  being  in  the  world,  Christ 
\VBS  the  teacher  of  it,  and  the  object  of 
Faith  to  its  members;  and  that  on  this 
nccpunt  He  is  caJled  "  the  same  yesterday, 
tx>-day,  and  for  ever/'    That  in  fact  He  is 
the   sum   and   substance  of  both  Testa-^ 
ments;   which  do   not  difier  from  each 
[)ther  with  regard  to  Him,  considered  as 
the  principal  subject  of  both,  but  with 
»ganl  to  the  manner  of  his  beiug  exhibited 
cmder  ^ach.     Under  the  Old  Testament, 
9y   Sacraments  and   visible   signs  which 
pointed  to  Him  as  yet  to  come;  under  the 
NTew  Testament,  by  such  as  commemorate 
md  declare  him  already  come.    Hence  it 
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is  that  the  Law,  when  taken  in  its  just 
extent,  is  called  spiritual  because  including 
Christ;  but,  when  taken  iii  the  sense  of 
unbelieving  Jews,  exclusive  of  Him  as  the 
completion  of  it;  not  as  a  "  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,''  but  an  ordinance 
of  self-sufficiient  virtue ;  it  is  termed  "  the 
Law  of  a  carnal  Commandment,  the  Letter 
that  killeth/'  Hence  it  is  that  the  Chris- 
'  tian  Fathers  contend,  that  the  Gospel,  as 
to  the  substance  of  it,  is  more  ancient  than 
the  Law,  *  and  that  all  the  holy  men  of 
old,  were  saved  by  virtue  of  it.  And  hence 
the  Gospel  is  so  often  spoken  of,  not  as 
the  fonning  of  a  new  design,  but  as  the 
completion,  or  filling  up  of  an  old  one; 
"  Think  not,  said  Christ,  that  I  am  come 
to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets;  I  am 
hot  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil/'  Matt. 
V.  17. — ^The  Law  therefore  is  the  Gospel 
typified  and  foretold;  the  Gospel  is  the 
Law  fulfilled  and  perfected ;  and  destroys 
the  Law  in  no  other  sense,  than  the  infant 
is  destroyed  by  his  arrival  at  manhood,  or 

♦  See  Euseb:  Demonstr.  Evang.    Lib.  i.— Hieron.  in 
Gal.  V. — et  Ephes.  iii.  .  . 
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the  faint  shining  of-  the  rising  Sun  is  done 
away  by  his  meridian  splendour. 

Till  then  that  blessed  time  shall  arrive, 
when  the  mystery,  which  was  kept  hid  from 
ages  and  generations,  but  is  now  made 
manifest  in  Christ,  shall  be  compleatly  re- 
vealed ;  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  light  that  has  been  afibrded ; 
which,  though  not  sufficient  to  bring  di- 
vine things  before  us  as  it  were  face  to 
face,  will  yet  be  found  abundantly  so,  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  vouch- 
safed ;  namely,  the  establishment  of  our 
Faith,  and  the  preparation  of  our  thoughts 
for  that  more  perfect  manifestation  of  di- 
vine wisdom,  the  admiration  of  which  will 
constitute  a  principal  pait  of  our  employ- 
ment in  a  better  world* 

'  Our  Saviour's  direction  to  the  Jews,  who 
would  not  come  to  him,  was;  that  they 
should  search  the  Scriptures  for  information 
respecting  his  character.  The  internal  evi- 
dence which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  bear  to  the  character  of  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  is  so  uniform  and  striking, 
that  the  general  way  adopted  by  modem 
unbelievers  to  get  rid  of  it,  has  been,  to 

set 
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set  aside  the  actemal ;  by  denying  either 
the  authenticity,  or  the  infrpiration  of  thQ 
records  appealed  to.         ' 

But  the  Jews  ivere  not  arrived  at  thi9 
adTanced  stage  of  infidelity.  Our  Sariour's 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  was  to  tiiem  an 
appeal  to  acknowledged  authority ;  to  the 
result  of  which  they  were  consequently 
bound  to  submit  **  Search  the  Scriptures, 
(said  Christ  to  them)  for  in  them  ye  think 
ye  have  eternal  life:  and  they  are  they 
which  testify  of  me  J' — ^John  v.  39. 

If  the  Jews  thought  they  had  eternal 
life  in  their  Scriptures,  it  must  have  been 
from  their  understanding  tibose  Scriptures 
in  their  spiritual  sense ;  in  that  prophetic 
and  typical  sense,  in  which  they  respected 
the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom ;  for  in  thi$ 
ienst  only  is  the  hope  of  eternal  life  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  And  that  the  bearing 
testimony  to  the  Messiah  was  one  prm^ 
cipal  object  these  writings  had  in  view,  if 
to  be  fairly  concluded  from  the  frequent 
appeals  made  to  them  by  our  Saviour  for 
tiiat  purpose;  particularly  at  a  very  im»- 
portant  period  of  his  ministry,  when,  for 
the  conviction  of  his  doubting,  and  as  yejt 
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uninformed  Disciples^  and  with  the  view^ 
doubtlesB  of  qualifying  them  for  the  diA^ 
charge  of  their  future  mission;  beginning 
at  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets^  he  ex^ 
pounded  to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the 
things  concerning  himself."  Luke  xxiv.  27. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
then  furnish  evidence  in  favor  of  Chris^ 
tianity,  adequate  to  the  conviction  of  every 
faithful  and  competent  enquirer.  Thi$ 
evidence,  whether  derived  through  tlie 
medium  of  type  or  prophecy,  those  ge- 
neral channels  through  which  the  plans  of 
divine  wisdom,  relative  to  the  office  and 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  have  been  con^^ 
veyed  to  the  world,  bears  decided  testi* 
many  to  the  divinity  of  its  origin.  For 
the  typical  representation  of  a  future 
event,  and  the  prophetical  description  of 
it,  though  differing  from  each  other  in  the 
mode  of  conveying  the  information  in* 
tended,  bear,  equal  testimony  to  the  fore*- 
knowledge  of  the  party,  who  adopts  thcnu 
In  both  cases  the  character  of  that  Divine 
Being,  who  "  seeth  the  end  from  the 
beginning**  is  equally  demonstrated. 

But  though  the  object  in  view,  in  both 

cases 
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cases  be  the  same,  namely,  the  conveyin<^ 
to  the  world,  from  time  to  time,  that  infor- 
tnation  on  the  great  subject  of  Redemp- 
tion, neceteary  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  it;  yet  the  mediums 
that  have  been  generally  employed  for  the 
purpose,  furnish  evidence  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind. 

Prophecy,  as  it  is  elegantly  described 
by  an  Apostle,  is  "  a  light  that  shineth  in 
a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn/' — 2  Pet. 
i.  19.  It  was  wisely  ordained  that  it 
should  be  so;  because  it  was  not  designed 
so  much  to  give  information  to  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  originally  delivered ;  as  to 
furnish  conviction  to  those  M'ho  should  live 
to  see  the  prediction  substantiated  by  the 
event.  The  declared  use  of  prophecy, 
therefore,  being  subsequent  to  the  facts 
which  it  adumbrates,  the  obscurity  inter- 
vening between  the  prediction  and  its  cor- 
respondent events  is  a  circumstance  that 
necessarily  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject. 

Whereas,  a  type  is  a  sort  of  evidence 
for  the  time  present;  its  purpose  being  to 
illustrate  the  subject  which  it  is  designed 

to 
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to  pre-figure;  for  the  purpos^  of  preparing 
the  mind  for  its  reception,  whto  the  time 
should  arrive  for  its  introduction.  In  one 
case,  that  light  which  leadeth  to  kno^y- 
ledge  is  thrown,  from  the  event  back  to 
the  prediction:  in  the  other,  it  is  thrown 
forward,  from  the  type  to  the  subject  pre- 
figured. In  both  cases,  w©  are  furnished 
Avith  conviction  on  the  cause,  to  which  they 
have  been  made  subser\aent;  from  the 
consideration,  that  all  God's  Dispensations, 
relative  to  the  Redemption  of  man,  are 
so  connected,  as  to  form  one  complete 
harmonious  system:  such  a  system  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  its  Divine  Author, 
l)ecause  it  bears  unequivocal  evidence  to 
the  character  of  that  Being,  "  to  whom 
arc  known  all  his  works  from  the  begin* 
ning/'    Acts  xv.  18. 

AVhcn  we  consider  the  great  purpose  for 
which  tlic  Messiah  came  into  the  world ; 
no  less  than  that  of  redeeming  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  it  from  the  curse  and  conse- 
quences of  the  fall,  and  restoring  them, 
by  the  purification  of  their  nature,  to  a 
capacity  for  eternal  glory :  when  we  con- 
sider, moreover,  the  dignity  of  that  Per- 
son 
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•ont  who  undertook  ibis  gr9<^ioai^  officet 
«9  he  is  described  m:fik»ipUire4  under  those 
•uper-angelic  titl^  c^^  the  ward  mid  wisdom 
0f  God,  "  the  etern*l  Son  of  the  Father;'' 
?*  the  brightness  of  hia  glory^  ^md  the  ex^ 
press  image  of  his  person :"'  we  shall  readil  jr 
oonchide^  that  the  sublinity  of  the  pur«- 
pOBi^f  together  with  the  dignity  of  the  Peri- 
ton  engaged  in  it,  constituted  the  fittest 
subject  for  the  manifestation  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  ceconomy  of  human 
afiairs,  as  ministerial  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  great  scheme,  for  which  the 
Lamb  of  God  had,  in  the  divine  councils, 
been  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 

But  as  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
scheme  was  to  be  gradual  and  progressive, 
the  Letter  of  Prophecy  attendant  upon 
it,  and  bearing  decided  testimony  to  the 
directing  power  of  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  events,  must  be  suited  to  the  nature  of 
the  Divine  Dispensation  ;  furnishing  only 
that  degree  of  evidence  from  time  to  time, 
which  might  best  correspond  with  God's 
general  design,  in  the  revelation  of  his 
plan  to  the  world.    In  proportion  then  a^ 

the 
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Ifcbe  scheme  of  Chmtianity  draws  towards 
Hb  final  accomplishment  at  the  eonsum- 
matioQ  of  all  things,  the  evidence  from 
prc^hecy  will  proportidnably  increase  in 
strength ;  in  consequence  of  the  Tarious 
lights  reflected  from  various  prophecies 
meeting  together  in  one  luminous  Centre  j 
for  tlie  purpose  probably  of  counteracting, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  grossne»s  of  that  spi-^* 
litual  darkness,  which,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  shall  y)vershadow  the  world  in 
its  last  days. 

Still,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Messiah  was,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of 
ihe  words,  to  be  a  blessing  unto  all  na* 
tions ;  and  that  the  great  scheme  of  Re- 
demption had  its  commencement  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;  we  shall  form 
but  an  inadequate  judgement  of  the  di- 
vine wisdom  and  goodness,  if  -we  hesitate 
to  conclude,  that  an  attestation  suited  to 
the  different  stages  of  the  Divine  Dispen- 
sation, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  man- 
kind to  that  tiutli  in  the  fulness  of  time 
tabe  revealed,  Xvas  uniformly  and  regu- 
larly vouchsafed. 

To  this  end  the  types  exhibited  under 

the 
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the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  Dispensation^^ 
.were  designed  to  minister.  They  were 
pictures  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  Master^ 
jlelineative  of  some  future  Original :  pat- 
jtems  or  shadows,  sketched  Avith  a  greater 
pr  less  degree  of  precision, .  of  some  future 
reality;  calculated  to  prepare  and  pre* 
dispose  the  parties,  for  whose  use  they  were 
appointed,  for  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
pbject  to  which  they  referred.  And  as  . 
their  principal  reference  was  to  the  cha- 
racter and  office  of  that  Divine  Person, 
.who  was  to  be  the  true  propitiatory  Sacri- 
fice for  Sin,  that  *^  Lamb  of  God  without 
spot  or  blemish,'*  who  was  to  bo  mani- 
fested  in  the  last  days ;  a  proper  acquaint- 
ance with  them  will  be  found  to  furnish 
an  evidence,  in  support  of  the  uniform 
doctrine  of  Christianity  as  strong,  as  pro- 
phecy, which  relates  chiefly  to  the  fortunes 
of  Christ's  Church  in  the  world,  can  fur- 
nish, in  support  of  its  Divine  Establish? 
ment.  For  Type  and  Prophecy,  however 
the  nature  of  their  evidence  may  differ, 
are  in  this  respect  agreed ;  that  "  the  Tes* 
timony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  both/' 
AVhat  our  Saviour  said  of  the  one,  may 

therefore 
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therefore  with  little  variation  and  equal 
truth  be  said  of  the  other.  "  These  things 
have  I  told  yoii  before  I  came,  that  when 
they  come,  to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that 
I  am  He.'*  —  He  might  have  added  in 
reference  to  the  types  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  pre-figurative  of  the  truths  con- 
tained in  the  New ;  these  things  have 
[  shewed  you  before,  that  when  they 
ivere  accomplished  in  me,  ye  inight  believe 
that  I  was  ffe,  who  should  come  into  the 
world. 

That  such  was  the  principal  design  of 
the  typical  or  emblematic  service  of  the 
Law,  we  have  the  most  deckled  authority 
to  determine.  Our  Saviour  in  his  dis- 
course to  his  Disciples,  previous  to  his 
Assumption,  told  them  plainly,  that  "  all 
things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  writ- 
ten in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Pro- 
phets, and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  him." 
Luke  xxiv.  44. 

1  he  Law  of  Moses  then  wrote  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  it  did  not  write  of  Ilim  /i7e- 
raUy\  for  there  is  no  personal  mention 
made  of  Him  throughout  the  LaAV.  What 
was  written  therefore  of  Christ  in  the  Law, 
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was  written  in  the  figurative  language  of 
the  times ;  in  conformity  with  which,  th^ 
office  of.  the  promised  Messiah  was  de-^ 
scribed  under  certain  appropriate  emblems ; 
the  design  of  which  was  to  keep  alive  the 
hope,  and  direct  the  faith  of  the  parties, 
"  who  were  kept  under  the  Law,  and  shut 
up  unto  the  faith,  wliich  should  hereaftef 
be  revealed/'   Gal.  iii.  23; 

The  types  and  ceremonies  of  the  Law 
exhibited  the  outlines  of  that  character 
which  Jesus  Christ  was  to  fill  up ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  Law  is  called  by  the  Apos- 
tle, "  the  Shadow  of  good  things  to  come-/' 
a  Figure  for  the  time  present ;  a  School- 
master to  bring  those  who  lived  under  it 
to  Christ.  Now  the  office  of  a  school- 
master is  to  teach.  The  Lesson  then  which 
the  Law,  as  a  Schoolmaster^  was  calculated 
to  teach,  must  have  been  designed  for  the 
use  of  them  to  whom  the  Law  was  given ; 
otherwise  the  Law  appears  to  have  been, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  useless  institu- 
tion. For  when  Christ  came  in  person, 
the  use  of  the  Law,  as  a  Schoolmaster ,  was 
in  a  great  measure  superseded.  The  Les- 
son which   it  was  originally  designed  to 

teach, 
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teach,  ought  then  to  have  been  learnt; 
and  ready  to  be  reduced  to  practice ;  in 
the  welcome  reception  of  Him,  who  wa? 
the  Perfection  of  the  Law,  and  the  Con- 
summation  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  in  re- 
ference therefore  to  this  want  of  proper 
application  of  the  Law,  as  well  as  of  the 
Prophets  to  him,  in  whom  they  wqre  ful- 
filled, that  our  Saviour  thus  upbraids  hi^ 
Disciples:  "  O  fools,  and  slow  of  l^eart  to 
believe  all  that  the  Prophets  have  spoken. 
Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these 
things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  And, 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets, 
he  expounded  to  them  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himself/' — 
And  he  said  unto  them,  "  these  are  the 
things  which  I  speak  unto  you,  that  ail 
things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  Avrit- 
ten  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Pro- 
phets, and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me.'' 
Luk,e  xxiv. 

The  Law  as  a  shadow  was  to  remain  in 
quiet  possession,  till  the  substance  came 
to  thrust  it  out.  When  the  typical  parts 
of  it  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  death  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  office  of  the  Law, 

as 
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as  a  schoolmaster  to  teach,  was  to  he  super- 
iseded  by  the  practical  application  of  the 
lesson  taught. 

That  slowness  of  heart  to  believe,  which 
the  Jewish  nation  manifested  at  the  com- 
ing  of  the  Messiah  in  the  flesh,  might 
be  attributed  to  various  causes :  but  the 
charge  of  folly  brought  against  them  by 
our  Saviour  alluded,  it  is  probable,  to 
their  want  of  understanding  the  lesson 
which  their  Law  in  particular  was  ex- 
pressly designed  to  teach  them.  As  if  he 
had  said ;  from  a  comparison  of  the  ser- 
vices of  your  Law  with  what  has  been 
fulfilled  in  my  character  and  office,  you 
should  have  kno^vn,  that  all  things  that 
have  been  brought  to  pass,  ought  necessarily 
to  have  taken  place.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  our  Saviour  would  have 
called  the  Jcavs  fools,  for  not  understand- 
ing what  was  not  in  itself  to  be  understood. 
The  Law  therefore  was  calculated  to  con- 
vey a  lesson  of  information  to  those  who 
lived  under  it,  relative  to  the  character  and 
office  of  Jesus  Christ;  which  those  few, 
who,  at  our  Saviour's  appearance  in  the 
flesh,  still  saw  the  Law  in  its  proper  light, 

and 
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and  by  looking  through  it  to  Christ, "  waited 
for  the  conisolation  of  Israel;''  were  wise 
enough  to  understand. 

That  this  was  the  happy  condition  of 
some,  even  amid  the  general  blindness  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  we  have  recorded  proof, 
in  the  characters  of  Zachariah  and  EUza- 
beth,  of-Mary,  of  good  old  Simeon,  and 
Anna  the  Prophetess ;  who  all  in  different 
\^ays  bore  testimony  to  Jesus,  as  to  the 
looked-for  Redeemer  of  his  people,  A 
more  striking  and  more  decided  testimony 
to  the  character  and  office  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  than  that  which  was  borne 
by  the  devout  Simeon,  to  whom  "  it  had 
been  revealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he 
should  not  see  death,  till  he  had  seen  the 
Lord's  Christ,"  is  no  where  to  be  met  with 
in  Sacred  Writ.  When,  on  coming  (as  we 
read)  "  by  the  Spirit  into  the  temple,  he 
took  the  Child  Jesus  up  in  his  arms,  and, 
blessing  God,  said; — ^Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.  For  mine 
eyes  Irnve  seen  thy  salvation ;  which  Thou 
hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people. 
A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel."  Luke  ii.  29. 

And 
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And  it  was  on  l*e  ground  df  the  ft 
formation  that  was  to  be  derived  from  <3se 
Law,  that  John  the  Ba;ptist,  whose  imme- 
i^iate  office  it  was  to  prepare  the  wiay  of  the 
Lord,  On  seeing  Jestis  coming  towards liinii, 
addressed  Tiimself  to  the  standers  bye  in 
language  expressly  calculated  to  lejad  them 
to  the  obvious  application  of  it:  "  Behold, 
says  he,  the  Lamb  of  God,  wliich  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world/'  As  if  he  had 
said ;  behold  the  completion  of  the  Law. 
Behclld  the  typical  Lamb,  which,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  you  have  been  ac- 
custdnied  to  Offer  up,  realized  in  the  person 
of  the  Son  of  Gdd ;  that  Lamb  without  ble- 
mish and  without  spot,  which  was  devoted 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Thiat  this  language  was  at  the  time  un- 
derstdod,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  from 
what  immediately  followed;  For  it  is  re- 
corded by  the  same  Evangelist,  that  **  one 
of  the  two  which  heard  John  speak,  and 
followed  him,  was  Andrew;  who,  upon 
finding  his  brother  Simon,  saith  unto  liim; 
AVe  have  found  the  Messias,  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  the  Christ.*'  John  i.  40. 

And  on  the  day  following  this  event,  an 
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observation  to  the  same  effect,  though  still 
more  paiticular,  was  made  by  Philip,  ano- 
ther of  our  Saviour's  disciples;  who  on 
finding  Nathaniel,  saith  unto  him, .  ^^  Wfe 
have  found  iftm,  of  whom  Moses  in  the 
Law,  and  the  Prophets,  did  write,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth/'  John  i.  45. 

The  Law  of  Moses  then  had  its  appro- 
priate signification.    And  it  ought  to  have 
been  understood ;  because  it  was  written 
in  that  language,  to  which  the  world  had 
been  long  accustomed ;  which  was  in  fact 
as  old  as  Adam ;  that  language  of  signs, 
shadows,  and  figures,  of  visible  things,  of 
which  God  had  been  pleased  to  make  use, 
in  the  communication  of  the  divine  scheme 
of  Redemption  to  man.    For  Sacrifice,  asi 
the  Type  of  the  Lamb  of  God  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  had  been  in 
^use  from  the  beginning:  and  there  was 
scarce  a  ceremony  in  the  Mosaic  Ritual, 
.which  is  not  to  be  traced  to  an  higher 
origin.    And  although,  as  it  was  to  be 
expected,  when  we  consider  the  length  of 
time  from  Adam  to  Moses,  corruption  and 

^abuse  might  have  rendered  some  additions 
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blished  Ritual  of  Religion;  stiU  the  object 
of  every  appointed  Ritual,  whether  in  a 
more  simple  or  complicated  state,  being  to 
preserve  a  representative  memorial  of  that 
covenanted  Redemption,  to  which  fallen 
man  was  to  look  for  Salvation;  it  follows, 
that  the  Service  of  the  Church  was  for  sum 
and  substance  the  same  from  Adam  to 
Christ.  And  if  the  Service  of  the  Church 
from  Adam  to  Christ  was  the  same,  the 
Doctrine  of  it  cannot  be  diflferent ;  for  the 
Service  comprehended  the  Doctrine,  and 
was  designed  to  preserve  it.  Hence  it  is, 
that  with  reference  to  his  Religion  it  may 
be  said,  "  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever/' 

In  the  language  of  the  seventh  Article 
of  our  Church ;  "  The  Old  Testament  is 
not  contrary  to  the  New :  for  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  everlasting  liffeds 
oiFered  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
being  both  God  and  man.  Wherefore  they 
are  not  to  be  heard  which  feign,  that  the 
Old  Fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory 
promises/' — ^That  promise  which  related  to 
eternal  life  through  the  blood  of  a  Re- 
deemer 
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deemer,  the  perforraance  of  which  Adan), 
Abraham,  and  Moses,  in  their  Sacrifices 
pre^Jigured,  we  Christians  in  the  Sacrifice 
of  our  Altar  commemorate^  as  having  been 
actuaUy  accomplished  on  the  Cross.  The 
sacrifices  before  and  since  the  coming  of 
Christ  differ  in  their  kind,  but  agree  in  the 
object  to  which  they  refer.  In  both  cases 
the  eye  of  faith  brings  to  sight,  what  the 
eye  of  sense  does  not  discern. 

The  Jewish  nation  then,  if  regarded  ac- 
cording to  the  important  station,  which 
they  were  destined  to  fill  in  the  oeconomy 
of  Divine  Grace,  may  be  considered  as  a 
light  set  up  for  general  illumination.  "  To 
them,  says  the  Apostle,  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God."'  Rom.  iii.  2.  .  And  they 
were  committed  to  them  for  this  gracious 
purpose ;  that,  through  the  medium  of 
that  Dispensation,  of  which  they  were  the 
appointed  conductors,  the  light  of  divine 
truth  being  by  degrees  carried  forth  into  the 
world,  mankind  might  become  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  that  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, who  was  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
shine  forth.  "  The  Law  (says  one  of  the 
Old  Fathers,)  was  not  for  the  Jews  only, 

nor 
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nor  were  the  Prophets  sent  for  them  alone; 
hut  this  nation  was  the  sacred  schocd  of 
the  whole  worlds  irom  whence  they  werp 
fto  fetch  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 

m 

way  qf  spiritual  hving/' — Aj*d  to  know- 
ledge originally  derived  from  this  sacred 
fountain,  but  grossly  perverted  by  the 
devil,  are  all  the  corruptions  of  idolatry, 
which,  according  to  the  imaginations  of 
mankind  at. different  times,  have  disgraced  . 
the  world,  to  be  traced  up. 

The  Law  delivered  to  the  Jews  con- 
tained the  rudiments  of  the  Gospel,  and 
was  designed  to  make  them,  and  all  who 
communicated  with  them,  thorough  profi- 
cients in  the  great  doctrine  of  vicarious 
sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  necessity  there 
was  for  man's  looking  beyond  himself  for 
a  meritorious  title  to  salvation.  For  which 
reason  the  Jew  became  the  proper  channel 
of  communication,  through  which  the  full 
Revelation  of  the  Gospel  should  pass  tp 
*the  Gentile.  Because,  being  possessed,  in 
the  figurative  service  of  the  law,  of  the 
shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come:  he 
was  thereby  qualified  to  judge  of  the  re- 
semblance which  the   reality   bore  to  it. 

-  Long 
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Ijong  accQstomed  to  the  emblematic  re- 
)>r€sentalkm  of  the  great  doctrine  of  AtoiK>- 
ment  in  the  service  of  the  Temple,  he  was 
not  only  qualified  to  judge  of  tlie  nature 
of  the  Messiah^s  office,  as  the  grfcat  High- 
Priest  of  our  salvation,  but  to  ascertain 
the  Reality  of  his  character  and  pretensions, 
by  an  appeal  to  those  Records,  of  which 
lie  vraa  the  appointed  Guardian.     For  this 
reason  it  probably  was,  that  the  Gospel 
went  forth  first  from  Jerusalem,  as  from  the 
«eat  of  the  divine  oracles,  that  it  might  be 
proclaimed  with  authority  and  irresistible 
evidence  among  the  rest  of  the  nations 
It  being  the  design  of  divine  wisdom,  that 
the  Jew  should  be,  as  it  were,  the  con*- 
necting  medium  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel;  whose  office  it  was  to  verify  the 
one,  by  an  appeal  to  the  other,  and  thus 
establish  the  conviction  of  the  Gentile  on 
the  uniform  consistency  of  the  divine  plan. 
The  Jew  had  in  his  possession  the  evidence, 
by  which  his  own  faith  ought  to  have  been 
established,  and  by  which  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentile  was  to  be  effected.     A  con- 
sideration which  accounts  for  the  frequent 
appeals  made  both  by  our  Saviour  and  his 

Apostles, 
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^postlesy  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,,  as 
burring  that  decided  testimony  to  the 
character  and  office  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
was  calculated  to  remove  every  stumbling 
block  out  of  the  way  of  the  Gospel. 

To  this  end,  the  Law  and  tiie  Prophets 
ought  to  have  been  employed  by  those 
guardians,  to  whom,  for  that  purpose, 
^ey  had  been  committed.  And  it  was 
not  till  after  the  Jewish  nation  had  delibe- 
fately  rejected  the  coi^Qcil  of  God  in  their 
favour,  by  first  crucifying  the  Lord  of  Life, 
and  afterwards  opposing  the  propagation 
of  his  Gospel;  that  the  Apostles  turned 
themselves  to  the  Gentiles.  "  For  so  had 
the  Lord  commanded  them.'^ 

The  defence,  therefore,  which  St.  Paul 
set  up  before  Agrippa  against  the  accu- 
sation brought  by  the  Jews,  was  most  per- 
tinent in  its  direct  application  to  his  accu- 
sers. "  I  continue  (said  he)  in  the  city, 
witnessing  both  to  small  and  great;''  but 
the  w  itness  I  bear,  is  of  a  nature  that  my 
accusers,  as  disciples  of  MoseSy  are  bound 
to  receive;  for  I  say  "  none  other  things 
than  those  which  tlie  Prophets  and  Moses 
did  say  should  come.    That  Christ  should 

sufler 
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suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that 
should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should  shew 
light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles." 
Acts  xxvi.  22,  23. 

If  then,  as  St.  Paul  affirms,  Moses 
preached  Christ  crucified,  as  the  great  sa- 
crifice for  sin;  those  to  whom  he  preached, 
so  long  as  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Mosaic  writings  was  kept  in  sight,  must 
have  known,  that  no  other  sacrifice  could 
be  accepted  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  and 
consequently,  that  the  benefit  which  the 
faithful  worshipper  received  from  every 
other  sacrifice,  was  derived  from  its  rela- 
tion to  that  Great  Original,  which  it  was 
appointed  to  represent. 

The  blindness  of  the  Jew  at  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  appearance,  though  it  coun- 
teracted the  effect,  could  not  take  away 
the  design  of  the  Mosaic  institution.  The 
design  of  the  Ritual  Law  confessedly  was, 
to  pre-figure  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
the  covenanted  plan  of  Redemption  ia 
Christ.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  which  sig- 
nifies the  good  news  of  Salvation  to  fallen 
man,  through  the  promised  Redeemer, 
was  preached  to  the  Jews  under  their  Dis- 
pensation, 
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pensation^  as  well  as  it  is  to  us,  though  in 
a  difibrent  manner.  And  the  reason  why, 
at  the  coming  of  Christ,  it  did  not  profit 
them,  was,  as  the  Apostle  has  observed, 
because  **  it  was  not  mixed  up  with  faith 
in  them  that  heard  it/'  Heb.  iv.  2. 

To  render  the  Law,  therefore,  instru-» 
mental  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  instituted,  it  became  necessary  only 
to  place  it  before  them  in  its  proper  light; 
by  representing  the  sacrifices  of  it  to  be, 
not  what  they  th^  considered  them,  real 
and  original  atonements,  but  pre-figurative 
emblems  of  that  great  atonement,  which 
was  in  the  fulness  of  tune  to  be  made. 
This  point  being  admitted,  the  types  of 
the  Law  instituted  to  keep  up  the  true 
faith  in  the  world,  in  their  application,  fur- 
nished the  most  decisive  argument  against 
Jewish  infidelity.  For  if  the  Law  (as  the 
Apostle  informs  us)  made  nothing  perfect, 
and  was  designed  only  to  be  the  introfjucer 
of  a  better  hope;  and  if,  (as  our  Saviovr 
expressly  declared)  Moses  in  the  Law 
wrote  of  Mm;  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law, 
pre-figured  that  of  the  Cross;  the  proof, 
consequently,  that  the  typical  semce  oi 

sacrifice, 
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orifice,  had  actually  been  realized  in  the 
^rson  and  office  of  Jesus  Christ,  drew 
ter  it  a  conclusion,  which  nothing  but 
Iful  blindness  could  resist. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  the  proof,  which 
e  Apostle  detailed  to  his  Jewish  Brethren 
his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  which,  by 
ting  the  two  counterparts  of  the  Jewish 
id  Christian  Dispensation  to  each  other» 
'  bringing  together  the  corresponding 
'cumstances  of  each,  furnished,  from  the 
irked    consistency   of   the  divine  plan 

Redemption,  the  most  convincing  evi- 
nce in  favour  of  Christianity.  An  evi- 
nce designed  to  lead  to  the  important 
nclusion  here  drawn  from  the  words  of 
3  text;  that  **  Jesus  Christ  is  tlie  same 
i^terday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'' — In  other 
»rds,  that  Salvation  through  Christ,  con 
tuted  the  fundamental  article  in  the 
eed  of  ihefaUhftU  under  every  Dispen- 
ion;  and  consequently,  that  the  Old 
d  New  Testament  form  but  two  parts  of 
5  same  uniform,  and  consistent  scheme 

Salvation.     A   conclusion,    which   the 
lostle  corroborates  in  the  eleventh  chap- 

of  this  Epistle,   by  the  examples  ot 

those 
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those  Worthies,  who  had,  in  different 
ages  of  the  Church,  borne  witness  to  the 
truth.  **  All  of  whom  (says  he)  died  in 
faithj  not  having  received  the  promises, 
but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were 
persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them ; 
and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  upon  earth;''  thereby  declaring 
plainly  that  they  seek  a  country ;  that  is, 
"  an  heavenly.''  Heb.  xi.  13. 

Now,  as  there  is  but  onefaith^  founded 
on  the  promises  of  God  to  man,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  it  obviously  follows;  that 
these  Worthies,  to  make  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Homilies,  looked  ^^  for  all 
the  benefits  of  God  the  Father,  through 
the  merits  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ/'  Their 
faith  was  consequently  a  Christian  Faith. 
And,  "  therefore  (concludes  the  Apostle) 
God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God^, 
for  He  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city/* 
Heb.  xi.  16. 


DISCOURSE 
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DISCOURSE  III. 


HEB.  XIII.  8. 

Jesus  Christy  the  same  yesterday ^  to-day ^  and 

for  ever. 


X  HE  nature  of  man  being  the  same 
now  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  the  nature  of  God  being  unchange- 
able ;  it  must  follow  that  the  great  object 
of  the  Dispensations  of  God  must  be  the 
same  in  every  age ;  though  the  form  and 
manner  after  which  that  object  is  pursued 
may  be  difierent:  so  that  what  God  spake 
in  former  times  to  the  Fathers  by  the  Pro- 
phets, will  be  found  the  same  in  sense  and 
effect,  with  what  he  spake  in  the  last  days 
by  his  Son:  though  he  spoke  in  divers 
manners,  as  occasion  might  require,  at 
sundry  times/' 

Q  Such 
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Such  was  the  inference  meant  to  be 
drawn  in  a  former  Discourse,  from  the 
words  of  the  text ;  considered  as  contain- 
ing  the  following  important  positian;  That 
the  doctrine  of  Salvation  through  Christ, 
was,  and  is,  and  always  will  be  the  same, 
independent  of  the  imaginations  of  way- 
ward and  sinful  men. 

Thatf  as  God  is  a  Being  '^  with  whom 
is  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turn- 
ing ;''  as  all  his  works  are  known  unto  him 
from  the  beginning;  and  can  be  known 
unto  man  only  so  far  as  He  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  thera ;  it  follows,  that  the 
Revelation  which  has  been  vouchsafed  for 
that  purpose,  must  necessarily  be  unifontt 
and  consistent. 

When  indeed  it  is  considered,  that  the 
great  scheme  of  human  redemption  en- 
gaged the  divine  councils  before  the  world 
began ;  that  the  three  Great  Ones  in  the 
Godhead,  each  made  himself  a  Party  in 
the  execution  of  it ;  and  that  this  great 
scheme,  commencing  with  the  Fall,  was 
to  travel  on  through  all  the  successive 
-changes  in  the  world,  to  its  consumma- 
tion at  Christ's  second  coming  in  Glory ; 

it 
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it  is  but  to  be  expected  that  a  schdoie,  in 
which  both  Heaven  and  Earth,  appear  so 
deeply  interested,  should  constitute  the 
chief  subject  of  Revelation ;  that  its  History 
should  be  coeval  with  that  of  the  Globe 
itself,  should  run  through  every  stage  of 
its  existence,  and  outlast  its  utmost  du* 
ration. 

With  this  idea  before  us,  we  shall  readily 
conclude,  that  the  mode  which  divine 
wisdom  made  choice  of  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  in  tlie 
world  the  hope  of  the  pronused  Redeemer, 
was  the  mode  best  suited  to  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  age,  and  the  condition  of 
the  parties,  for  whose  use  it  was  emr 
ployed. 

In  this  important  point  of  view  we  have 
endeavoured  to  place  the  typical  service 
of  tlie  Law  ;   as  a  Divine  Institution,  de- 
signed to  be  preparatory  to  a  more  perfect 
X)ispensation,  and,  in  tl)e  most  prominent 
feature  of  it,  to  be  expressly  pre-figurative 
of  that  great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  wluch 
constituted  tiie  completion  of  tlie  Divine 
Covenant  in  favour  of  fallen  man. 

But  in  so  doing,  we  do  not  mean  to 

countenance 
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countenance  that  licentious  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  which  some  of  the  Old  Far 
thers  of  the  Church  inadvertently  gave 
into ;  by  which,  with  the  help  of  forced 
and  unnatural  Types,  the  Sacred  Writings 
were  made  to  mean  every  thing  they  were 
supposed  capable  of  signifying;  instead 
of  that  alone  which  they  were  designed 
to  signify. 

.  Neither  Types  nor  Prophecies  were  in- 
tended to  open  a  field  for  the  airy  excur- 
sions of  a  fanciful  imagination ;  but  for 
the  sober  exercise  of  a  sound  and  rational 
understanding ;  in  the  application  of  them 
to  those  particular  subjects,  to  the  illus- 
tration and  evidence  of  which  they  were 
severally,  though  in  diflferent  ways,  de- 
signed to  minister. 

Our  rule  of  judgement  therefore  in  this 
ease  must  be  regulated  by  the  standard  set 
up  for  it  in  Scripture ;  which  directs  us 
not  to  reject  all  typical  illustration,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  to  which  it  has  been 
Occasionally  carried;  but  to  confine  the 
use  of  it  within  those  bounds,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  drawn  out  for  it  by  its 
Divine  Author.    In  such  case,  whilst  we 

steer 


steer  clear  of  imagiiiary  aUusiohs,  which^ 
by  making  the  Scriptures  subservient  to 
the  irregular  flights  of  human  fancy,  tend 
to  destroy  the  substance  of  all  sound  Di- 
vinity; we  shall  have  more  time  to  ex- 
amine and  appreciate  the  propriety  and 
striking  particularity  of  those  Types; 
which,  having  received  the  sanction  of 
divine  wisdom ;  must,  the  better  they  are 
understood;  in  consequence  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Figure  and  the 
Reality  being  exactly  traced  out ;  contri- 
bute more  powerfully  to  the  establishment 
of  that  cause,  to  which  they  were  origi- 
nally designed  to  minister. 

Imaginary  types  necessarily  lead  to  ima- 
ginary interpretations;  which  seldom  fail, 
more  or  less,  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
proper  subject  of  religious  investigation. 
IVhereas  real  types  have  that  appropriate 
signification  annexed  to  them,  which,  when 
properly  understood,  must  lead  to  a  deci- 
sive and  unambiguous  conclusion*  The 
^ery  name  of  Types  impUes  a  resemblance 
to  the  thing  typified.  But  then  it  is  not 
every  sort  of  resemblance,  that  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  type;  but  such  a  simili- 
tude 
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tude  as  is  to  1)6  found  between  the  Pictttre 
aftd  the  Original ;  which  proves  it  to  be 
a  designed,  thoagh  imperfect  likeness  to 
the  Anti-type.  As  Pictures  then,  types 
mnst  refer  to  their  proper  Originals; 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  their  in- 
tended meaning;  they  cotild  not  other- 
Afise  hate  been  made  a  ground  of  accusa- 
tion against  the  unbelieving  Jews  ;  much 
less  could  they  have  furnished  the  mosl 
powerful  argument  for  their  reception  oi 
Christianitv. 

In  this  Kgbt  they  wfere  considered  botl 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles ;  whos( 
reasoning  with  the  Jews  on  the  subject  oi 
their  promised  Messiah  chiefly  turned,  or 
the  spiritual  application  of  their  own  Scrip 
tures.  In  adopting  that  typical  mode  o: 
reasoning,  which  was  the  consequence  o 
applying  the  Law  to  the  elucidation  o 
the  Gospel ;  they  considered  themselves  t( 
be  proceeding  on  known  and  estaUishec 
ground;  and  had  not  the  corruption  o 
the  heart  in  this  case  prevented  the  prope 
exercise  of  the  understanding,  acknow 
ledged  premisses  would  not  have  failed  t 
Ijiave  led  the  parties,  to  whom  that  mod 
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of  reasuniu^  was  addressed,  to  the  intended 
conclusion.  For  the  Law,  to  answer  to 
the  character  given  of  it,  must  of  neces^ 
sity  furnish  a  figuratire  representation  of, 
what  was  to  take  place  under  a  subse* 
quent  Dispensation:  otherwise  it  was  a 
shadow  unattended  with  a  correspondent 
reality.  Considered  in  itself,  exclusive  of 
its  relation  to  Christ,  and  the  object  it  had 
in  view  of  preserving  the  backshding  Israel*- 
ites  from  the  surrounding  idolatry,  the 
Ritual  service  of  it  was  both  unmeaning 
and  unprofitable.  For  what  could  the 
pouring  out  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  whilst  the  eye  of  the  sacrificer 
looked  no  further,  have  to  recommend 
it  ?  But,  considered  as  a  preparatory  intrcH 
duction  to  a  more  spiritual  Dispensation ; 
as  pre-figurative  of  that  *^  better  hope  in 
the  fulness  of  time  to  be  brought  in,  by 
which  alone  fallen  man  has  access  to  God,^ 
Heb.  viL  19* — ^it  constituted  a  subject  of 
the  most  interesting  and  edifying  kind. 

It  was  indeed  a  temporary  provision 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ties,  for  whose  use  it  was  immediately 

designed ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  lead 

to 
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to  peffection;  at  the  same  time  that  ift 
itself  it  made  nothing  perfect.  .  On  which 
account  it  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
c€>tinecting  ^medium  between  the  original 
promise  made  to  Adam,  and  the  actual 
fulfilment  of  it.  Consequently  when  that 
fulfilmept  eventually  took  place  in  tho 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  typical  reasoning  addressed  ta 
the  Jews  was  designed  to  lead,  was  obvi- 
ously this;  that  the  presence  of  the  reality 
superseded  the  use  of  the  shadow;  that  the 
actual  sacrifice  of  Clirist  on  the  Cross,  ren- 
dered the  continuance  of  its  type  useless : 
in  which  case,  the  figurative  service  of  the 
Ijaw,  and  the  more  spiritual  Dispensation 
of  the  Gospel,  would  have  appeared  to 
the  Jews  in  their  proper  Hght.  For,  in  such 
•case,  they  would  have  been  seen  to  have 
been  not  only  the  ultimate  end,  but  the 
very  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  Law: 
the  life  and  energy  of  every  part  and  every 
ordinance:  all  without  Him  being  but  a 
dead  form  and  an  empty  name. 

But  though  the  blindness  of  the  carnal 
Jew,  who  at  the  time  of  our  Saviom's  ap- 
pearance in  the  .flesh,  had  totally  lost  sight 

of 


of  the  spir^al  object  to  which  the  Ritual 
Service  was  designed  to  point,  prevented 
this  obvious  cbnciusion  irom  being  gene* 
rally  drawn ;  still  the  Law,  considered  as 
one  link  in  that  chain  of  Providence,  by 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  ceconomy 
of  Divine  Grace  are  as  it  were  held  toge- 
ther, is  not  without  its  important  use. 
Though  its  actual  observance  has  been 
superseded,  the  spiritual  application  and 
moral  use  of  it  still  remains :  furnishing  to 
Christians,,  from  that  striking  coincidence 
to  be  traced  between  the  shadows  of  the 
Law  and  the  good  things  of  the  Gospel, 
a  ground  for  the  most  decided  conviction 
in  support  of  the  Christian  cause.  For,  as 
a  certain  period  of  time  had  been  deter- 
mined on,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  great 
scheme  of  Redemption;  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  justice  to  the  consistency  of  the 
divine  plan,  that  every  preceding  Dispen- 
sation of  Providence^  should  contribute  its 
proportionate  degree  of  evidence  to  the 
^confirmation  of  that  plan  when  actually 
accomplished. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Types  and  the 

things 
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tubings  typified,  constitaies  the  Only  ground 
an  which  the  Adrocate  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  may  take  his  stand;  but  this 
ve  say ;  that  by  marking  the  steps  which 
Providence  took  in  conducting  the  grea4 
work  of  Redemption  to  its  perfect  comple-' 
tion,it  points  out  to  notice  that  striking  con- 
nection between  the  several  parts  of  Divine 
Revelation,  which  cannot  fail,  when  duly 
appreciated,  to  strengthen  the  faith  and 
confirm  the  practice  of  every  considerate 
man.  It  points  out  Him,  who  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  all  Grod's  Dispensations  in 
the  CBConomy  of  Divine  Grace ;  *^  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever ;"  "  in  whom  all  the  promises  of  God 
to  man  are  Yea  and  Amen/' 

For,  as  far  as  laying  open  the  secret  pur- 
pose of  that  Being,  who  seeth  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  by  regularly  tracing  the 
progress  of  his  Dispensations,  can  be  a 
proof;  so  far  are  the  Types  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  they  are  applied  and  fulfilled 
in  the  New,  a  proof  of  the  truths  of  Chri&» 
tianity,  "  These  providential  congruities 
(as  they  have  been  styled)  between  the 
times  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  do 

very 


very  much  confirm  the  authority  of  both 
Testaments.  From  hence  we  leam  that  the 
Scriptures  comprehend  one  entire  scene  of 
Providence,  which  reaches  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other.  And  that  God, 
who  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things, 
by  various  steps  and  degrees,  puisnes  one 
great  design ;  namely,  the  setting  up  the 
kingdom  of  his  Son^  through  the  several 
stages  of  the  world ;  and  will  still  carry  it 
on  by  such  measures  as  seem  best  to  his 
infinite  wisdom ;  till  the  great  day  of  the 
consummation  of  all  things.  Such  a  gra- 
dual opening  of  this  wonderfiil  scene  of 
Providence,  is  a  new  argument  of  that 
infinite  wisdom  which  contrived  it,  and 
justifies  this  mystical  way  of  propounding 

it. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  foregoing 
observations  lead,  has,  in  some  degree, 
^en  already  anticipated:  namely,  that 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  constituting 
two  parts  of  the  same  Divine  Revelation, 
having  for  their  subject  one  and  the  same 
scheme  of  Redemption;  all  the  rays  of 
divine  light,  which  have  at  different  times 
been  shed  abrbftd  in  the  world,  for  the 

purpose 
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purpose  of  eulightcning  the  mind  of  fallen 
man  on  this  great  subject,  must  meet  to- 
gether in  some  one  central  point.  For 
though  the  dispensations  of  divine  grace 
have  been  varied  with  the  ciarcmnstances 
of  the  world,  yet  the  object  of  them  has 
been  uniformly  the  same.  Every  part  of 
Revelation,  therefore,  which  respects  that 
object,  however  obscure  and  difficult  to 
be  understood  it  may  have  been  rendered, 
from  the  corruption  of  the  channel  through 
which  it  has  passed ;  must,  nevertheless, 
have  a  determined  application,  corres- 
pondent with  the  eternal  purpose  which 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  purposed  in 
Christ  Jesus :  "  that  in  the  Dispensation 
of  the  fulness  of  times,  he  might  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ/* — 
Ephes.  i.  10. 

The  Doctrine  consequently  which  ac- 
companies the  mysterious  work  of  Re- 
demption, must  be  of  a  piece  with  the 
revealed  plan :  otherwise  that  Revelation 
which  was  designed  to  give  information 
on  this  subject,  would  be  at  variance  with 
itself. 

Such  w^s  the  conchision,  to  which  thQ 
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analogy  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel, 
so  expressly  urged  both  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles ;  was  designed  to  lead 
the  Jewish  nation.  But  though  the  argu- 
ment built  on  this  ground,  applied  parti- 
cularly to  those  who  lived  under  the  Law, 
yet  >vas  it  not  exclusively  appropriated  to 
them.  The  evidence  which  the  Types  of 
the  Old  Testament  bear  to  the  Facts  re- 
corded in  the  New,  was  not  intended 
to  be  confined  to  the  conversion  of  the 
unbelieving  Jew ;  but  to  accompany  the 
Christian  Dispensation  through  every  stage 
of  its  progress;  as  furnishing  the  most 
convincing  testimony  in  support  of  the 
Doctrines  of  tlie  Gospel ;  and,  on  that 
account,  the  least  liable  to  evasion. 

Miracles,  though  most  powerful  in  tiieir 
immediate  effect  on  the  parties  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  them,  bear  testimony  to 
the  Divine  Character  of  our  Saviour ;  ra- 
ther than  to  the  particulars  of  his  Doc- 
trine, His  works  were  appealed  to  by 
Him,  as  a  proof  of  his  Divine  Mission. 
But  the  specific  purpose  of  that  Mission 
was  to  be  proved  in  another  way.    Whilst 

the  compleat   Evidence  from  Prophecy, 

how 
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how  striking  soever  the  testimony  wluch 
from  time  to  time  it  bears  to  the  prog;re)ss 
of  the  mediatorial  scheme^  seems  reserved 
for  that  period,  when,  ia  consequence  of 
the  vail  of  futurity  having  by  degrees 
][)een  drawn  aside,  the  whole  plam  of  Di- 
FHie  Providence  in  the  Redemption  of  the 
world,  will  receive  that  fyll  and  perfect 
degree  of  illumination,  whidbi^  it  may  be 
supposed,  will  accompany  the  last  im^ 
portamt  scene  of  it,  at  the  second  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Glory;  when  "  hav- 
mg  put*  down  all  rule,  and  aU  authority^ 
and  all  power,  he  shall  deUver  up  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all/' — 1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

^rhe  argument  from  Prophecy,  it  must 
be  allowed,  according  to  the  observation 
of  the  Apostle,  2  Pet.  i.  ig^  is  firmer  than 
the  argument  fiiom  miracles ;  the  latter 
being  temporary/ ;  addi'essed  to  the  senses, 
and  depending  for  its  force  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  l^eholders :  whilst  tlic  ail- 
ment from  Prophecy  fulfilled,  and  con- 
tinually fulfilling,  is  of  a  more  confirmed 
and  permanent  kind ;  being  addressed  to 
the  understanding  of  believers  in  all  ages.. 

But 
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But  that  evidence  to  which  our  atten* 
tioQ  is  now  directed,  drawn  fixun  the 
appointed  correspondence  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensations^  has 
this  advantage  over  every  other ;  that  it 
applies  immediately  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  characteristic  Doctrines  of  the 
Cross.  The  argoment  which  it  iumislies 
for  that  purpose,  being  of  that  unanswer^ 
able  kind,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  eveij 
thing  short  of  a  declared  rejection  of  all 
Divine  Revelation  whatever.  For  it  [pro- 
ceeds on  this  firm  grouixl,  that  no  sophis- 
try can  ever  shake,  that  the  several  parts 
of  a  Divine  Revelation,  relative  to  tlic 
same  subject,  must  be  in  unison  with  each 
other,  j^om  whence  it  foUo^rs,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  Old  'I'esta** 
ment  being  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  tliat 
Revelation ;  that  the  Doctrine  of  Infi- 
delity which  rejects  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
distinguishing  character  as  Redeemer  of 
fallen  man,  must  be  false ;  and  tliat  that 
doctrine  alone,  which  acknowledges  Him 
in  the  character,  in  wliich  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament,  as  the 
Lamb  of  God  slain  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind. 
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kind,  can  be  trae ;  because  that  doctrine 
abme  renders  the  Bible  a  consistent  book. 

To -avoid  the  above  obvious  conclusion, 
which  so  decidedly  militates  against  theii; 
favourite  heresy,  infidels  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  denying  the  inspiration  of  the 
Records,  on  which  that  conclusion  is  built. 
"  That  many  of  those  Scriptures  (says  one 
of  the  boldest  heretics  of  the  present  day) 
which  form  the  most  essential  parts  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Apostate  Church,  must  be 
fabulous  and  fake,  seems  as  certain,  as  that 
the  word  of  God  is  true/'* 

In  pursuance  of  which  idea,  he  proceeds 
to  exclude  from  his  Scripture  Canon,  all 
the  Gospels  but  that  of  St.  Luke\  toge- 
ther with  the  chief  part  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles; for  this  evident  reason;  because  they 
are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  his  favourite 
Doctrine  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  The  Evangelists  (says  another  modern 
Infidel -f  of  the  most  eccentric  kind)  might 

*  £vanson's  '*  Dissonances  of  the  Four  Generally 
Received  Gospels,**  p.  8. 

t  Dr.  Priestley,    Second  Letter  to  a  Young  Man. 

all 
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alt  be  very  honest  men,  in  the  main,  well^ 
informed  with  respect  to  what  they  un- 
dertook  to  relate ;  and  yet '  write  theiif 
several  narratives  with  all  the '  variations 
that  we  find  in  them,  (writing  withaui  anj^ 
inspiration  at  all)  and  a  cohsiderable  time 
after  the  events/'  ' 

•*  But  surely,  (as  a  learned  Divine*  has 
observed)  without  contending  for  the  pli^ 
nary  inspiration  of  every  "  iota  and  tittle'^ 
of  the  Gospels ;  to  suppose  that  the  Evan- 
gelists could  unfold  the  mystery  of  the  Gos^ 
pel ;  the  sublime,  and,  in  their  full  extent, 
incomprehensible  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian Dispensation,  without  divine  inspira* 
tion  ;  that  there  is  only  one  God,  and 
^^  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus,''  our  Advocate  with  the 
Father :  and  another  Advocate,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  he  expressly  promised  to 
send  unto  his  faithful  disciples,  ^^  to  guide 
them  into  all  the  truth"  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation  ;  is  to  banish  divine  agency 
where  it  was  indispensably  requisite ;  to 
disclaim  all  illumination  from  above  com- 
ing  down  from  the  Father  of  Ughta: 


♦  Dr.  Hales.    Inspector. 
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dt>ctrine».  at  which  Socmtes,  Plato^  and 
Cicero  woukl  have  shuddered  with  honor. 
It  is  indeed  to  render  the  word  of  God, 
like  theif  Pharisaical  predeoessiorsy  whom 
our  SftfiKHtr  upbraided^  of  none  effect  through 
their  vA^  tfHtditionSj  and  vainer  philosophy  J' 

Was  I  therefore  called  upon,  to  furnish 
what  appears  to  me  the  most  unanswerable 
Argument  in  support  of  Christianity,  it 
should  not  be  drawn  merely  from  the  col* 
lation  of  particular  texts  of  Scripture.; 
because  this  is  a  species  of  proof  liable  to 
those  cavils  and  misinterpretations,  to 
which  scepticism  ever  has  had,  and  ever 
will  have  recourse ;  but  it  should  be  drawn 
from  that  concurrent  testimony,  which  the 
general  tenor  of  Divine  Revelation  bears 
to  this  important  subject ;  upon  the  prin-^ 
ciple  of  this  acknowledged  axiom ;  that 
the  greater  necessarily  contains  the  less ; 
consequently,  what  is  proved  true  in  the 
U'h^9  cannot  be  disproved  by  any  sup<> 
posed  contradictiou  between  its  compo- 
nent parts* 

On  this  ground  the  argument,  in  support 
of  the  great  Doctrine  of  Atonement^  will 
ever  stand  secure.    It  is  on  this  ground, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  tliat  we  profess  to  mjeet  jBvery 
opposer  of  that  essential  doctrine  of  our 
faith ;  in  conformity  with  the  following  ra- 
tional position :  "  When  we  inquire  into 
the  doctrine  of  any  book  or  set  of  books, 
concerning  any  subject;  and  particular 
passages  are  alledged  in  favour  of  different 
opinions ;  we  should  chiefly  consider  what 
is  the  general  tenor  of  the  whole  work  with 
respect  to  it ;  or  what  impression  the  first 
careful  perusal  of  it  would  probably  make 
upon  an  impartial  reader/' — Let  the  testi« 
mony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  relative  to 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  be 
determined  by  this  standard  of  judge- 
ment, and  we  have  no  doubt  on  our  mind 
with  respect  to  what  will  be  the  result  of 
tlie  inc^uisition. 

To  those  indeed,  who,  in  consequence 
of  considering  the  subject  of  Christianity 
as  confined  to  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  liave  been  in  tlie  habit  of  re- 
garding the  Old  as  a  dead  Letter;  ia 
wliicli  they  have,  comparatively  speaking, 
jio  interest  or  concern ;  a  mode  of  proof 
drawn  from  the  connection  between  the 
different  dispensations  of  divine   grace, 

calculated 
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Calculated  '  to  furnish  that  united  testJ- 
Mony  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Cross,  to 
which  they  have  paid  no  attention ;  will 
have  little  to  recommend  it.  But  before 
it  be  rejected,  they  would  do  well  to  re- 
flect ;  that  the  confining  all  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  Covenant  to  the  days  subse- 
quent to  our  Saviour's  appearance  in  the 
flesh ;  when,  according  to  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  read  the  Bible  by  halves,  the 
Doctrine  of  Immortality  was^r.v^  brought 
iii  light;  necessarily  draws  after  it  two 
propositions  totally  irreconcileable  with 
the. wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Divine 
Being;  namely,  that  for  the  first  four  thou- 
sand years  of  the  world's  duration,  man« 
kind  were  kept  in  ignorance,  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  knowledge,  in  which 
they  Avere  most  deeply  concerned ;  and 
that  the  Deity  himself  ministered  to  that 
ignorance,  b}'  appointing,  for  his  chosen 
people  in  particular,  a  religious  service 
devoid  of  all  spiritual  use  or  meaning. 
.  But,  we  know  this  not  to  have  been 
the  case.  Our  Saviour  has  plainly  told  us 
that  Clu-istianity  was  to  be  learnt  from  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.    "  They 

arc 
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are  they  (said  he,  addreasiog  himself  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews,)  which  testify  of  me/'— 
Consequently  "  had  ye  believed  Moses, 
ye  would  have  believed  me ;  for  he  wrote 
of  me."    John  v.  39-  47. 

And  we  will  venture  to  say,  Christian- 
ity will  never  be  so  well  understood,  as 
when  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  so 
brought  together,  as  mutually  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  each  other.  In  this  way, 
Christianity  was  taught,  in  those  dayi* 
when  it  was  best  understood.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  furnishes  the  intelligent 
reader  with  the  most  compleat  specimen 
of  this  mode  of  teaching,  lu  that  epistle, 
we  have  the  obseiTation  of  an  old  Father 
of  the  Church  verified.  "  AVhat  (says  Jus- 
tin Martyr)  is  the  law  ?  The  Gospel  pre- 
dicted.— What  is  the  Gospel?  The  law 
fulfilled.''  Corresiwudent  with  which  obser- 
vation, is  the  assertion  of  St  Chrysostom ; 
that  "  two  covenants,  two  handmaids, 
two  suitora  attend  upon  our  Lord.  Christ 
i^  announced  in  the  Prophets.  Christ  is 
preached  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Old  Testament  declared  beforehand  the 
New;  and  the  New  interpreted  the  Old/' 

These 
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These  ttro  covenalltt^  whit^h  met  toge- 
ther in  Christ,  were  typified  by  the  two 
sons,  born  to  Abraham;  the  one  by  k 
bond-maid,  the  other  by  a  free  woman: 
^^  which  things  (says  the  Apostle)  are  an 
allegory;*'  that  is,  these  two  sons,  bom  of 
two  different  mothers,  are  intended  figu- 
ratively to  represent  the  two  different 
states  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispen- 
sation: the  former  a  state  of  bondage, 
under  the  law  delivered  from  Mount  Sinai, 
in  which  the  Jews  lived ;  the  latter^  that 
state  of  fireedom  under  the  Gospel,  into 
which  all  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
are  admitted.  Whoever,  therefore,  does 
hot  understand  the  nature  of  these  two 
dispensations,  together  with  their  relative 
connection;  the  one  considered  as  prepa- 
ratory and  introductory  to  the  other ;  the 
former  as  the  enslaving  letter,  of  which  the 
latter  is  the  spiritual  accomplishment ;  he 
will  not  only  be  unqualified  to  appreciate 
the  **  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 
him  free ;''  Gal.  v.  1.  but  will  be  also  un- 
furnished with  that  most  powerful  argu- 
ment in  support  of  Christianity,  which  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  concurring  evidence, 

which 
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irhich  the  different  dispensations  of  Divine 
Wisdom  bear  to  the  same  general  plan  of 
Redemption. 

When  our  Blessed  Saviour  appeared  in 
the  flesh,  the .  people  to  whom  he  came 
received  him  not. — Men  for  the  most  part 
disbelieve  truth,  because  they  have  first 
embraced  error,  and  cannot  part  with  it. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  at  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour.  A  general  ignc* 
ranee  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  pn> 
mise  made  to  Abraham,  and  of  the  typical 
service  of  the  law  delivered  by  Moses, 
joined  with  an  ill-founded  prejudice  in 
favour  of  their  own  particular  condition, 
led  them  to  mistake  the  character,  in 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  appear,  not  less 
than  the  object  of  his  mission.  ^^  They 
erred,  (as  our  Saviour  told  them)  not  know* 
ing  the  Scriptures/' 

Those  who,  in  these  enlightened  days  of 
the  Gospel  (as  they  are  called)  reject  the 
Religion  of  a  crucified  Redeemer ;  setting 
up  in  its  plaice  the  idol  of  the  Imagination ; 
that  spurious  oi&pring  of  modem  philoso* 
phy,  the  ReUgion  of  Reason^  (as  it  is  falsely 
styled;)  which  has  neither  priest,  saciifice, 

nor 
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the  dispensation  of  divine  meroy,  the 
despised)  wandering,  outcast  Jews  shall 
again  be  taken  into  favour..  ^^  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things 
are  come  upon  thee ;  the  blessing  and  the 
curse  which  I  have  set  before  thee ;  and 
thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  amoi^  all  the 
nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
driven  thee;  and  shalt  return  irnto  the 
Lord  thy  God ;  and  shalt  obey  his  voice 
according  to  all  that  I  conmiand  thee  this 
day,  thou  and  thy  children,  with  all  thine 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul;  that,  then 
the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  captivity, 
and  have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  will 
return  and  gath^  thee  from  all  the  nations^ 
whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered 
thee."    Deut.  xxx.  1. 

Correspondent  with  this  propliecy  by 
Moses,  is  the  declaration  relative  to  the 
same  subject  by  the  Apostle;  that  the 
branches  which  have  been  broken  off,  if 
they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  be 
again  grafted  in.    Rom.  xi.  23. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  those  Christianst 
who,  by  holding  fast  the  feith,  as  delivered 
by  the  saints,  shall  be  qualified  to  be  in* 
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stmmeilts  in  God's  Land,  for  tlie  convcr- 
%iati  of  his  chosen  people. 

Might  we  ptesiime  to  anticipate  the  glo- 
rious scene,  when  this  conversion  shall  take 
place;  AVe  might  picture  to  ourselves  the 
heretofore  incredulous^  but  still  zealous 
JfeAV,  with  tlife  Books  of  Mosei  in  his  hand, 
anxiously  tracing  out  the  particular  out- 
lines of  that  sacred  character,  to  which  his 
attention  is  now  for  the  first  time  directed. 
Mark  his  countenance,  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  increasing  astonishment;  as  the 
frays  of  evangelic  light,  reflected  from  the 
different  parts  of  his  favourite  law,  break 
through  the  thick  cloud,  that  has  hitherto 
obscured  his  understanding.  Behold  him 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ;  one  while 
boAved  down  with  shame  and  compunction 
for  the  crying  sins  of  his  nation ;  one 
while  lifting  up  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them 
in  pious  adoration  on  Him  whom  his  Fa- 
thers pierced.  In  the  language  of  hrart- 
felt  rapture  hear  him  crying  out;  "  Blessed 
be  God,  I  have  at  length  found  Him, 
of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did 
write ;  the  Lamb  of  God,  slain  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  lost  woi'ld.    For  this  is  H«,  of 
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/ 


\ 
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whom  it  is  written;  ^'Surely he hatbborae 
our  griefs,  and  caxried  our .  sorrows ;  yet 
we  did  esteem  I^m  stricken  of  God  and 
afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  oUr 
transgressions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our  ini« 
quities:  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed.  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all.  He  is  brought  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  be- 
fore his  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not 
his  mouth.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  him;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief,  He 
shall  sec  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and 
shall  be  satisfied :  by  his  knowledge  shall 
my- righteous  servant  justify  many,  for  he 
shall  bear  their  iniquities. — And  he  was 
numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and  he 
bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  interces-. 
sion  for  the  transgressors.''     Isaiah  liii. 

"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation ;'  which,  in  thy  manifold  wis- 
dom, hath  been  conducted  from  the  first 
dawn  of  evangelic  light  in  Paradise, 
through  its  faint  shining  under  the  shadow 
of  the  law,  to  its  fuli)qi|s  of  meridian  splen- 
dour, 
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douT,at  the  coming  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness into  the  world. — Blessed  be  God, 
the  scales  of  judicial  blindness  are  fallen 
from  nie ;  and  with  the  eye  of  Faith,  I  at 
length  behold  my  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel. — I  now  depart  in  peace ;  for, 
through  that  faith,  "  which  is  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,''  I  now  look  forward, 
with  confidence,  to  a  Resurrection  in 
GloryJ' 


DISCOURSE 
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DISCOURSE  IV. 


1  COR.  i.  30. 

Vho  of  God  is  made  unto  iis  Wisdom^  and 
Righteousness^  and  Sanctificatumy  and  'Re- 
demption. 


X  HE  person  of  whom  the  Apostle  is 
lere  speaking  is  Jesus  Christ,   the  great 

inisher  of  the  whole  oeconomy  of  Divine 
jrace,  relative  to  the  recovery  oi  fallen 
nan. 

What  the  Apostle  says  of  Him  on  this 
>ccasion,  at  the  same  timethat  it  is  com* 
urehensive  of  his  character  and  office, 
nay  be  considered  moreover,  as  descrip* 
ive  of  the  nature  and  genius  of  that  Re* 
igion,  which  he  came  to  establish  in  the 
vorld. 

The  words  of  the  text,  therefore,  place 
sefore  us  Uie  greatest  subject  that  can  be 

submitted 


submitted  toliuman  consideration;  namely^ 
the  work  of  Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
whether  we  reg»r«i^  jthe  worlit  itsekf,  or  the 
Worker  of  it. -^They  point  but  particularly 
those  essential  qualities^  by  which  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  every  other  teacher  or  mes- 
senger from,  God  whatever:  a  distinction 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  by  all,  who 
would  form  an  adequate  judgement  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation. 

Noah  and  Moses,  the  prophets  and  John 
the  Baptist,  were  all,  in  their  respective 
tfepartmtents,  commissioned  from  God  to 
teach  wisdom  and  righteousness  to  man- 
kind; but  with  a  view  only  of  preparing 
them  to  reap  the  benefit  of  that  great 
work,  which  was,  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
be  accomplished.  Whilst  the  object  of 
Christ's  ministry  on  earth  was,  not  merely 
to  teach  men  the  good  and  the  right  way, 
but  to  place  them  in  a  condition  to  be 
benefited  by  his  instructions ;  by  finishing 
that  great  work  of  reconciliation,  which, 
according  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  he 
had  engaged  to  perform ;  for  that  purpose 
becoming  unto  them  **6€^Gor*d  wisdom^, 

and 
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and  righteousness,  and  sanctificationy  and 
redemption." 

The  personal  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ 
then  is  to  be  considered,  as  the  last  of 
God's  Dispensations,  for  the  salvation  of 
his  fallen  creature ;  and  the  perfection  of 
that  wisdom,  which  had  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  been  revealed  to 
mankind  from  the  beginning :  that  conse^ 
quently,  to  which  all  former  dispensations 
were  designed  to  lead,  and  in  which  they 
have  their  ultimate  completion.  On  this 
account,  we  who  live  under  this  last  Dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Grace,  are  said  by 
the  Apostle,  "  to  be  compleat  in  Christ." 

No  new  Dispensation  is  therefore  to  be 
expected  by  us ;  every  thing  necessary  to 
our  salvation,  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
of  the  divine  oeconomy,  having  been  fully 
accomplished.  By  which  we  understand, 
every  thing  that  God  undertook  to  perform 
in  the  great  work  of  Redemption,  so  far  as 
the  personal  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God  on 
earth  was  concerned  in  the  business,  has 
been  fulfilled.  When  Jesus  Christ  bowed 
his  sacred  head  on  the  Cross,  he  expired 
tittering  these  memorable  words;  ^^  It  is 

s  Jin^hed'^ 
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yinishedJ' — The  work  wkich  the  Fath^  Had 
given  liini  to  do  on  earth,  was  then-finished. 
The  penalty  due  to  sin  being  paid,  and 
satisfaction  made,  the  hand'^writing  that 
was  against  us  was  thereby  so  removed ;  asr 
to  render  it  possible,  consistently  with  di- 
vine justice,  for  sinners  to  be  saved. 

But  Christ,  (says  the  Apostle,)  "  in  that 
he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once:  Death  hath 
no  more  dominion  over  Him/' — "  There 
remaineth  consequently  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sin/'  A  consideration,  which  obviously 
leads  to  the  following  awakening  conclu- 
sion ;  that  whosoever  is  to  be  saved,  must 
be  saved  in  conformity  with  that  divine 
plan,  which,  so  far  as  God  is  concerned  in 
it,  has  already  been  carried  into  effect. 

Hence  it  Avas  that  St.  Peter,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  deliA'^cred  him- 
self so  decidedly  on  this  subject,  to  the 
Chief  Priests,  Rulers,  and  Scribes,  who 
required  to  know  the  authority  by  which 
he  exercised  his  Apostolic  function.  "  Be  it 
known  (says  he)  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the 
people  a£  Israel ;  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  wbouL  ye  crucified,  whora 
God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  Him 

doth 
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doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole, 
'^fhis  is  the  Stone  which  was  set  at  naught 
of  you  builders^  which  is  become  the  Head 
of  the  Corner.  Neither  is  there  salvation 
in  any  other:  for  there  is  none  other  name 
uiuler  Heaven  given  among  men^  whereby 
we  must  be  saved/'  Acts  iv.  10,  &c. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Gospel  then,  the 
final  condition  of  fallen  man  is  to  be  irre* 
vocably.  determined.  From  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  a  proper  acquaintailce  with  those 
terms  becomes  a  matter  of  primary  ccmsi-' 
deration  :  that  man,  knowing  what  he  has 
to  expect,  and  what  to  perform,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  that  covenant  under  which 
he  lives,  may  so  conduct  himself  in  this 
world,  that  the  Grace  revealed  by  tho 
Gospel  may  not  be  bestowed  on  him  in 
vain. 

To  this  end,  he  must  know  not  only  to 
whom  he  looks  for  Salvation,  but  also  the 
ground  on  which  he  is  authorized  to  expect 
it.  He  must  know  in  what  sense  Jesus 
Christ  is  made  unto  him  tvisdom^  and  righ^ 
i€(msnes8j  and  sancHJication^  and  redemption : 
or  he  will  never  form  a  true  estimate  of 
the  character,  m  which  Chmt  appeared  in 

the 
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the  world.  And  if  he  knows  not  the  pro- 
per  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  Utile 
or  no  probability  of  his  reaping  benefit 
from  the  work  of  his  ministry. 

It  shall  be  my  object  therefore  so  to  ex- 
plisun  the  words  of  the  Text,  in  conformity 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  that 
they  may  become  a  kind  of  fixed  standard, 
bpth  for  the  establishment  of  faith  and 
the  regulation  of  practice  :  that  the  mem^ 
ber  of  the  Christian  Church  may  be- 
come perfect  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  applied  to  him  by  the  Apostle ; 
that  having  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  plan  of  Salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  he 
may  through  Grace  become  finally  quaU- 
fied  for  the  possession  of  it. 

The  words  of  the  Text  were  originally 
addressed  to  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  con- 
verts, in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  They 
contain  a  summary  of  Gospel  blessings » 
strikingly  adapted  to  the  respective  condi- 
tion of  the  parties  in  question.  And  they 
shew,  in  brief,  the  manner,  in  which  the 
Cluistian  Religion  corrected  the  errors  and 
depravities  of  Heathenism,  by  substituting 
trufc  wisdom  for  extravagant  folly ;  at  the 

same 
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iame  time  that  it  supplied  the  defects,  by 
realizing  the  shadows  of  the  Law ;  ttiereby 
perfecting  the  great  plan  of  Salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ* 

"  Christ,  (says  the  Apostle,)  is  made  unto 
lis  wisdom^' 

To  understand  what  is  here  meant  by 
this  expression,  we  must  know  to  what 
particular  subject  it  applies,  and  on  what 
occasion  it  was  originally  made  use  of. 

St,  Paul,  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle 
from  whence  the  words  of  the  Text  are 
taken,  is  calling  his  disciples  at  Corinth 
to  account,  for  the  divisions  that  had  taken 
place  among  them.  These  divisions,  as 
they  were  given  to  understand,  had  been 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  preference  given 
to  some  Ministers  above  others ;  in  con- 
sequence of  supenor  abilities  which  they 
were  supposed  to  possess.  To  counteract 
a  prejudice,  which  could  not  fail  to  destroy 
that  unity  and  harmony,  by  wiiich  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  should 
at  all  times  be  joined  together ;  St.  Paul 
enters  into  argument  on  this  subject,  with 
the  view  of  convincing  his  disciples  at 
Corinth;  that  wisdom^  in  the  worldly  ac- 
ceptation 
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(ftcptation  of  the  word,  had  much  \eh%  to 
do  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  than 
they  vainly  imagined.  "  Christ  (says  he) 
sent  me  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  with 
Visdom  of  words^  lest  the  Cross  of  Christ 
should  be  made  of  none  effect/'- — 1  Cor. 

i:  17. 

Lest,  in  consequence  of  the  attention 
being  fixed  upon  the  eloquence  and  abili- 
ties of  the  preacher,  the  goodness  of  God, 
in  the  Redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus 
Christ,  should  be  disregarded :  and  thus 
the  disciple  led  to  look  to  man  rather  than 
to  God,  as  the  Author  of  his  Salvation. 
In  such  case  indeed  the  Cross  of  Christ 
must  become  of  none  effect. 

At  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten, the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had 
attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  civilized 
perfection.  Philosophy,  following  the  fate 
of  arms,  had  there  fixed  her  residence ;  and 
the  state,  to  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
had  advanced  at*  this  important  period, 
appears  to  authorize  a  conclusion,  that 
tlie  powers  of  the  human  mind,  had  been 
carried  to  the  extent  of  their  natural  exer- 

•m 

tion. 

Had 
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Had  the  wisdom  of  this  world  then  been 
necessary  to  the  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
4employed.     But  the  jrisdom  of  this  world 
was  become  so  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  honoured  with  so  di- 
vine a  work.     On  the  contrary,  its  impos- 
ing authority  was,  on  this  occasion,  to  be 
scrupulously  guarded  against.   And  for  the 
following  very  evident  reason.     The  wise 
men  of  the  heathen  world,  with  all  their 
boasted  knowledge,    neither   knew  God, 
nor  the  relation  in  which  man  stood  to  liis 
Maker.      In   searching   after   what   they 
called  wisdom^  they  had  totally  lost  the  way 
to  all  true  knowledge;  having,  according 
to  the  Apostle's  description,  "  their  under- 
standing darkened,  being  alienated  from- 
the  life  of  God,   through  the   ignorance 
that  was  in  them/'  Eph.  iv.  18. 

In  fact,  their  wisdom  was  even  unable 
to  preserve  the  world  from  that  most 
Avretched  state  of  mental  depravity,  which 
w*as  a  disgrace  to  rational  bchigs;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  "  they  changed  the 
glory .  of  the  iricorruptible  God,  into  an 
image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and 

to 
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to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things;  changing  (as  the  Apostle 
strongly,  expresses  it)  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie,  and  worshipping  the  creature 
mott  than  the  Creator/'  Rom.  i.  25. 

In  fact,  the  further  men  dispersed  from 
the  patriarchal  seats,  where  Revelation 
was  never  extinguished,  and  came  the 
nearer  to  an  uninstructed  state,  which  is 
properly  that  of  nftture ;  the  deeper  they 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarity.  In  the 
strong  words  of  Job,  they  sat  "  in  a 
land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself,  and 
of  the  shadow  of  death;  without  any  or- 
der, and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness.'' 
Job.  X.  22. 

Such  was  natural  Religion,  even  when 
accompanied  with  the  boasted  advantages 
of  worldly  wisdom.      Let  its  advocates* 

behold 

*  Dr.  Clarke^  whose  object  it  was  to  place  the  case 
of  the  heathens  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view^ 
is  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  scale  of  diminution,  when 
describing  their  condition.  '^  Men,  (says  he)  without 
the  assistance  of  Revelation,  did  not  attain  to  a  right 
knowledge  of  God,  in  any  considerable  degree:  some 
argued  themselves  out  of  the  belief  of  the  very  Ving  of 
God ;  and  in  these  enquiriesj  wherein  they  professed  them 

to 
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behold  the  deformity  of  the  idol,  which« 
in  compliment'  to  human  reason,  they  so 

otlen 

to  be  most  wise,  they  became  fools."  Rom.  i.  22.  To 
what  lengths  will  a  bad  cause  carry  learned  men?  They 
imew  God,  but  not  rightly;  then  fabely;  nor  in  any 
camiderabk  degree;  therefore  not  at  all;  for  God  is  not 
discoverable  by  scraps  or  halves:  they  knew  what  their 
own  ratiocination  forced  them  to  unknow,  so  far  as  to 
'disbelieve  his  veiy  existencie.  And  after  professedly 
laying  out  the  whole  effort  ofllh^  human  mind,  to  at* 
tain  some  wisdom  in  these  sublimer  subjects,  they  re- 
mained arrant  fools;  not  knowing  what,  or  why  they 
worshipped.  Nor  will  it  mend  the  matter  to  glean 
a  few  detached  sentences,  scattered  up  and  down  the 
ancient  writings,  how  charming  soever  tlicy  may  be, 
and  then  cry  out.  Behold  the  strength  of  i-eason !  but 
let  a  philosopher  be  named,  even  the  divine  Plato,  who 
rightly  judged,  '^  that  nothing  should  be  attribi/ted  to 
God,  that  is  not  consentaneous  to  Iiis  nature;"  Rep.  ii. 
p.  379*  And  if  a  thousand  glaring  absurdities,  false- 
hoods, contradictions,  and  inconsistencies,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  him,  (which  Cicero  saw  and  lamented  in 
his  Deus  ille  noster,)  the  cause  shall  be  given  up.  If 
they  occur  in  every  page,  the  few  bright  sayings  are  no 
more  than  flashes  of  lightning,  which  may  amaze,  but 
not  direct  the  benighted  traveller,  and  only  prove,  that 
they  heard  of  subjects,' which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  repeated  a  name,  the  true  import  of  which  they 
never  knew. 

It  has  also  been  acknowledged  by  heathens,  as  well  as 
Christians,  that  man  may  as  well  have  no  God,  as  to 
ent^taiu  base^  unworthy  conceptions  of  Him.    Yet, 

by 
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often  dignify  with  the  distinction  of  being 
^if  we  may  so  call  it)  the  elder  brother  of 
,the  Christian  Revelation.  Such  was  the 
wretched  condition  in  which  the  most  en- 
lightened Professors  of  it  were  found,  at 
the  time  when  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was 
first  introduced  among  them.  So  far  a& 
related  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  spi- 
ritual things,  all  was  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  error.  Evenlfthose  who  might  have 
been  better  informed,  had  they  been  as 
eager  to  collect  the  rays  of  light,  which, 
though  greatly  obscured,  still  beamed 
forth  from  Divine  Revelation,  as  they 
were  to  become  distinguished  by  worldly 
wisdom ;  who,    from  their   proficiency   in 

hy  the  tenor  of  the  Gentile  Catliohc  Taitli,    he  was 
looked  on  as  a  material^  impotent,  and  polluted  Being. 
The  Scriptures  account  for  all  this;  that  the  '^  nations 

had  forgot  God.*'  Psalm  ix.  7.   After  which,  they  never 

» 

recovered  the  knowledge  of  Him,  "  nor  called  upon  His 
name.**  Psalm  Ixxix.  6.  "  And  when  they  knew  not 
God,  they  did  service  to  them,  which  by  nature  are* 
not  Gods."  Gal.  iv.  8.  For  "  they  sacrificed  to  devils, 
not  to  God."  Deut.  xxxii.  17. — 1  Cor.  x.  23.  So  that 
except  belief  and  disbeHef,  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
truth  and  falsehood,  have  changed  places,  the  heathens 
were  utter  strangers  to  the  true  Jehovah. 

Ellis's  Enquir}'. 

some 
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K>me  subjects  of  sublime  speculatioTi» 
might,  with  such  aid,  from  the  visible 
things  of  nature,  have  inferred  the  Being 
end  attributes  of  Nature's  God ;  even  these 
were  nearly  as  ignorant,  with  respect  to 
the  great  subject  Avhich  it  most  concerned 
them  to  know,  as  the  most  unlettered  of 
their  community.  If  they  knew  any  thing 
of  God,  it  was  a  knowledge  of  that  un- 
settled kind,  that  nprer  led  them  to 
glorify  him  as  God.  The  information 
which  they  might,  and  which  they  ocear 
sionally  did  receive  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  works,  they  had  not  grace  to 
turn  to  the  honour  of  the  Worker,  by  either 
publicly  acknowledging  his  power,  or  even 
attempting  to  introduce  his  worship  to  any 
people  or  nation,  amongst  whom  they 
lived;  for  they  could  not  communicate 
to  others,  what  they  themselves  did  not 
know. 

One  example,  from  among  the  number 
of  heathen  sages,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  on  this  occasion  ;  because  his  case 
is  that,  on  wiiich  the  advocates  for  natural 
Religion  are  apt  to  lay  great  stress.  The 
example  I  mean,  is  that  of  Socrates;  who. 
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thougK  he  appeared  unshaken  on  the  brink 
of  eternity,  concluded,  nevertheless,  his 
famous  apology  with  these  remarkable 
words :  **  It  is  now  time  that  I  go  hence  to 
die,  and  you  to  live ;  but  which  is  best,  no 
mortal,  I  think,  can  tell/'  Still,'  it  has 
been  generally  understood,  that  Socrates 
knew  the  true  God.  By  those  who  main- 
tain this  opinion,  jus  conduct  in  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  hisfffe,  remains  to  be  ac- 
counted for;  when,  during  his  long  im- 
prisonment, he  made  a  serious  preparation 
for  death,  by  composing  verses  to  the 
daemon  of  Delphos,  and  translating  ^sop's 
Fables;  and  in  his  last  moments,  called 
back,  as  it  were,  his  departing  soul,  to  or- 
der the  discharge  of  a  vow,  by  as  stupid 
an  act  of  idolatry,  as  the  most  ignorant 
savage  was  ever  guilty  of 

In  reference,  therefore,  to  the  unpro- 
fitableness of  the  wisdom  of  the  heathen 
sages  in  this  respect,  the  Apostle  proceeds 
to  apply  to  them  the  words  of  the  Prophet. 
"  It  is  written,  (says  he)  I  will  destroy  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to 
nought  the  understanding  of  the  prudent/' 
1  Cor.  i.  19. — Their  wisdom  and  under- 
standing 
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standing  had  been  useless;  for  they  had 
lefl  the  world  uninformed  on  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  subjects.  "  Therefore  did 
God  make  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world/'  1  Cor-  i.  20.  He  put  the  vain 
possessors  of  it  to  shame;  by  employing 
poor  unlettered  fishermen  to  teach  that  les- 
son to  their  disciples,  which  was  not  to  be 
learned  in  the  heathen  ^ademies;  a  lesson 
by  which  they  might  Kcome  wise  unto 
salvation.  *^  For  (continues  the  Apostle) 
after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  worlds 
by  wisdom,  knew  not  God;  it  pleased 
God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to 
save  them  that  believe/'    1  *Cor.  i.  21* 

"  To  the  wise  men  among  the  heathens, 
the  preaching  of  the  Cross  appeared,  a^  it 
does  to  the  wise  men  of  the  present  day, 
foolishness''  It  affects  not  that  vain  parade 
of  science  and  system  calculated  to  flatter 
Ihe  pride  of  the  human  understanding ; 
but  in  the  plain,  though  dignified  lan- 
guage of  inspired  truth,  teaches  men  what 
they  most  want  to  learn;  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  themselves. 

Let  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  then 
be  styled  foolishness  by  the  wise  men  of 

the 
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tlie  world;  still,  as  the  foolishness  of  God^ 
it  is  wiser  than  man.  It  has  taught  the 
world  tf'ue  wisdom^  which  none  of  the  hea« 
then  philosophers  were  ever  able  to  do> 
and  which  modern  philosophers^  (as  they 
are  falsely  called)  if  we  may  judge  from 
some  specimens  of  their  talents  lately  pro* 
duced,  are  still  less  likely  to  do.  It  has 
brought  those  who  sat  in  gross  darkness, 
at  the  coming  of  ^hrist  in  the  flesh,  to  thd 
clear  light  of  Evangelical  Truth.  In  con* 
sequence  of  which  glorious  manifestation 
of  true  nisdom,  by  the  shining  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  on  the  world,  the  dumb 
idols  of  senseless  superstition  fell  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross;  whilst  it  has 
been  rendered  possible,  by  the  aid  of  that 
Light  which  has  shincd  from  on  high,  for 
the  most  unlettered  peasant  in  a  Christian 
country,  to  boast  himself  of  more  true 
wisdom  than  the  wisest  philosopher  of 
antiquity. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  give  the  most 
striking  specimen  of  the  unprofitableness 
of  all  knowledge,  that  does  not  lead  its 
possessor  up  to  God;  that  at  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Gospel,  God  thought  proper 

to 
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to  make  a  marked  distinction  between  tlie 
wisdom  of  this  world,  and  tliat  wisdom 
which  Cometh  from  above,  by  passing  by 
for  the  most  part  the  wise  men  after  the 
flesli,  tlie  mighty  and  the  noble ;  and 
choosing  the  foolish  and  weak  things  of 
the  world,  to  confound  the  wise  and  the 
mighty :  that  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
(as  it  was  contemptuously  styled)  might 
bring  jthose  back  to  Ga|^  whom  the  wis-* 
dom  of  this  world  (falsely  so  called,)  had 
been  instrumental  iik  drawing  away  from 
Him. 

And  one  principal  object  which  God 
had  in  view,  in  thus  humbling  the  wise 
men  of  the  Heathen  world,  by  making 
their  boasted  learning  and  philosophy  give 
way  to  ,the  arguments  and  proofs,  with 
which  the  first,  for  the  most  part,  unlet- 
tered Teachere  of  the  Gospel  were  fur- 
nished, was,  (as  the  Apostle  proceeds  to 
inform  us,)  to  teach  mankind  that  import* 
ant  lesson,  which  must  accompany  the 
Gospel,  to  render  it  eflfectual;  namely, 
'^  that  no  flesh  should  glory  before  God ;  but 
that  he  that  glorieth,  might  glory  in  the 
Lord/'  1  Cor.  i.  39.  31.-*-Tbat  falkn  man 

should 


sdiould  in  humility  and  gratitude  look  up 
to  God,  as  the  Autlior  of  Salvation,  and 
the  fountain  of  all  true  wisdom :  that  all 
^'  imaginations  should  be  cast  down,  and 
every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  every  thought 
brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ,''  2  Cor.  x.  5.—"  who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification^^^nd  redemption/' 

From  this  review  of  the  Apostle's  mode 
of  arguing  on  this  occasion  it  appears; 
that  in  reminding  his  disciples  at  Corinth, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  made  unto  them 
wisdom^  he  had  the  condition  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  principally  in  view;  meaning 
thereby  to  contrast  the  true  wisdom,  by 
which  man  becometh  wise  unto  Salvation, 
with  that  vain  wisdom  of  the  Heathen 
philosophers ;  which  so  far  as  respected 
all  saving  knowledge,  left  the  possessors 
of  it  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  folly. 

By  Jesus  Christ,  that  embodied  wisdom 
from  on  high^  the  great  mystery  of  godli* 
ness  had  been  fully  revealed.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  divme  subject.  He  was  made 
wisdom  unto  them  that  beUeved :  not,  as 

the 


the  Apostle  observes;  '^  the  Trisdom  of 
this  world,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this 
world,  who  come  to  nought;  but  the  wis- 
dom of  God  in  a  mystery;  even  that  hid* 
den  wisdom,  which  God  had  ordained 
before  the  world  to  our  glory/'  1  Cor.  ii.  7- 
Thus  was  Christ  made  wisdom  to  the  Gen- 
tile; leading  him,  by  the  light  of  his  Gos* 
pel,  from  the  dark  ignorance  of  his  hea« 
thenish  state,  to  that  supreme  species  of 
knowledge,  which  constitutes  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature;  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  his  Salvation. 
'  But  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  made  unto 
us  wisdom,  that  is,  he  is  not  only  the  au- 
thor of  all  true  wisdom;  but  he  is  also 
made  unto  us  righteousness;  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  expression ;  to  the  end,  that 
every  one  disposed  to  glory,  "  might  glory 
in  the  Lord."'  With  reference  to  this  part 
of  our  Saviour's  office,  one  of  the  names, 
by  which  he  was  distinguished  in  the  Old 
Testament,  was  that  of  the  Just  One. 
The  idea  is  taken  from  the  equality  of 
scales  and  weights.  Hence  it  is,  that  Jus-« 
tic^  is  emblematically  represented  with  a 
pair  of  equal  scales  in  her  hiand,  to  signify 
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thai  the^  Dssence  of  Jattiee  conaart^  in  ain 
eqjual  distriliuttoiK. 

The  •bje^t  of  Ihe  ciweiuiDt  entered  ixto 
by  the  Dinne  Persoitv  in  the  Gkitfbead  waa^ 
ta  raijbore  to  tts  piraper  staadani>  the  scak, 
h^  vhiiefa  the  vtvnxde^  of  a  just  God  were  to 
her  menstuied  out  toi  hiir  reafiODaUe  erear 
tiurei.( :  'Itie:  Ftili  had  reixdmed  maft's  pajr^ 
Bient  so  short  of  the  dWiM  demand^  and 
therabj^  iBchned  the  si^ate  ra  limieh  against 
him^ '  thaJt  it  lequired  aA  exlbiaoniiiiaary 
ireighfc  ioi  be  thrown  in^  to  bring  it  back 
to  its  just  equiUbriu/HL  ^  , 

Thaiti  Divine  Fusoa  who  undertook  to 
dok  tdua  for  roan^  was,  therefore^  distin-^ 
gnashed  by  the  titll&  oi  the  ^^  Lord  mai 
Justifier:"  ♦'  thb  Just  Qke/'  or  the  Groer 
of  Justice.  Bence  it  was,  that  the  sacrifices 
under  the  Law^  were  called  *^  Sacri/ices.  of 
Rtghtecumess^-'  because  they  typically  re^ 
IMcesented  that  Pierdon^  who  was  to^  be 
BUj^tsBQKsness  far  twoL;  foE,  considered  in 
thomsekes^  sacrifices  had  no  claim  to  such 
%  titte»  ^  Offier  unto.God  (says  the  Psalm«^ 
ist)  the  8aari/ke9  of  Bighteousnessy  and  trust 
in  the  Lord.''  Psahn  iv.  5.  When,  there^ 
iflMK^  tiUe  !^rophet  pioclainied  the  advent 
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«f  oQr  Siivicmr,^  he  described  him  tindef 
thid  iMeresting  title ;  '^  Behold,  thy  King 
CYttiidth  ul»td  thee,  the  Jwt  One j  and  hav- 
mg  SalvaitiGii/'  Zech.  ix.  9. 

In  c6i^resp61idfcBce  irith  whichr  chftra^ter* 
istic  de«cri{>tioi]i  of  (mt  Satriour,  if^as  the 
accusation  bitnight  by  St.  Stepheh  against 
the  stiff-neoked  Jews.  ^  Which  (said  he) 
of  the  Prophets,  haVe  not  your  Fathom 
persecuted?  and  they  ha^e  slain  tbeilt 
irfaicb  shewed  before  of  the  coming  of  the 
Just  One!'   Acts  vii.  52.      * 

To  the  same  characteri^ic  title,  Anania* 
^^  a  devout  matt  according  to  the  Latw/^ 
fcfefred^  in  the  delivery  of  hi»  commission^ 
to  SdKil^.  ^^  Ai¥d  h6  said,  the  God  of  our 
fathers  Bath  choisen  thee,  tiiat  tfao^ 
.shouldest  know  his  will,  and  liee  that  Jutt 
One.^'  Acts  xxii.  14. 

To  this  prominent  part  of  our  Saviour'sr 
character,  Isaiah  appears  to  allude  in  that 
EvangeUcal  description  of  Him,,  to  be 
found  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  his  pro- 
phecy; in  the  eleventh  rerse  of  which  it 
is  said  of  him,  that  by  his  knowledge' 
shall  my  righteous  servant  make  justifica* 

tum 
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tidn  f!  tSKi^  to  tibe  Great: Qn^^:  ThetK&yie^ 
yriSi'X  diride  liim:  a  poitiob  craTTwith  thet 
Grrebti Ones*  xBecimse :  he. shall  empty  out 
his  body  to  deQ.th) .  and  be  itUmb€sre4;;wU^^^ 
the;  tmiislgr^sotS)  :atid  bie^.the  fcHrfoiiture 
4Ue  to.thefireat Ones;;  and  he shallinter- 
ttede  for  transgressors/'  Isaiali  Uii.  II9 13.. 
(oAocordiiigi  td  tihis  plaa  of ^calnniUtatwe 
ni^binimesii  whiQhdbeBiFs  .equal  tettintohy 
to  the  infibite  justice^; !  and  infiviite  mercy 
afi  it$>  S^tiaeu^Uttibor ;'  faUen  man^  in  con- 
sequence of  his  oJt^dience  having,  been 
mode^  r  /t^rdngh  the  ;  rightkousmess  of  the 
J|i«6 rOne^  I  fuUr  weight  in  th^^^oale  of;  Hea- 
ven; ibeoomcs^  Entitled  to.  an  heavenly  re- 
wu5d;  .and:  iai ; tjiereby  placed^  through 
tk^. ;  stupendous  mystery  of  the  Covenant 
^vGrace,  'pn  isafer  ground,  than  that  on 
which  he  stood  before  the. Fall;  that  Sal- 
YdMon,  'vhich,:  when  originally  entnisted 
^  lum$dL^9  was  lost,  being  now,  as  it  were 

Oi*  i»jj^  sitoe  word  C3W  which,  without  apparent 
reAiop,  iias  been  rendered  differently  in  our  translatioD, 
igjthfEBPelJiJ  calculated  to  keep  out  of  sight,  that  part  of 
qui  rSaviQur's  icharacter^  which,  I  conceive,  it  was  the 
't)bj6ct.of  the  j^fophecy,  in  this  passage,  to  point  out  to 
nAtice:'  '  ^  • 
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put  in  trust  for  him,  in  the  hands  of  ano-' 
ther,  who  is  "  mighty  to  save/ 

As  the  Apostle,  in  observing  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  made  unto  us  wisdom^  alludes  td 
the  false  wisdom  of  the  heathen  world ;  so 
in  adding,  that  he  is  made  unto  us  JRigA- 
teousncssy  he  appeal's  to  have  had  imme- 
diately in  view,  that  erroneous  conclusion, 
which  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  drawn  on  this  important  sub- 
ject; I  say,  the  Apostle  appears  to  have 
had  the  Jewish  nation  immediattly  in  view 
on  this  occasion;  but  without  rneaning  to 
countenance  the  idea,  that  the  erroneous 
conclusion  in  question,  was  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  them ;  for  it  is  confessedly 
the  offspring  of  human  pride  in  every  con- 
dition. "  I  bear  them  record  (says  St. 
Paul,  speaking  of  his  brethren,  the  Jews) 
that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.  For  they,  being 
ignorant  of  God's  righteousness^  and  going 
about  to  establish  their  ozmi  righteousness^ 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the 
righteousness  of  God/'    Rom.  x.  2,  3; 

At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance 
in  the  world,  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  were 

unin- 
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iiiimfornied,  both  with  lespept  to  tbg  aii4 
and  design  of  their  Law.  They  had  lon^ 
the  key  of  knowledge,  wluch  could  alone 
enable  them  to  unlock  the  meaning  of 
their  own  Scriptures.  Unacqu^intedi 
through  the  blindness  that  was  in  theipi 
with  that  covenanted  plan  of  Salvation, 
^y  which  man  was,  in  the  Evangelical 
l^se,  to  become  righteom  before  God; 
their  ignorance,  on  this  head,  led  them  to 
^ave  recourse  to  a  plan  of  Salvatiofi  of 
their  own,  totally  incompatible  with  it« 
^^  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lprd, 
that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  pros* 
per,  and  shall  execute  judgement  and  jus- 
tice in  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah  shalt 
be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  sdfely;  andi 
this  is  his  name  wher^^by  he  shall  be 
called,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness/'  Jer. 
xxiii.  5,  6. 

In  conformity  with  this  striking  pro-r 
phecy,  allusive  to  the  restoration  of  Israel^ 
the  Apostle  tells  the  Jews  plainly,  that 
"  Christ  was  the  end  of  the  XjBw  for  righ- 
teousness." Rom.  X.  4.  Hence,  the  Law 
is  called  a  Schoolmaster^  whose  object  it 
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yiTBM  U>  aastrnct  thoae  who  lived  nndfer  it,  in 
tibe  character  and  office  of  that  Dirine 
Person,  by  whom  Judah  shall  be  saved* 
But  a  judicial  blindness  had,  at  this  time, 
fastened  .  itself  on  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish 
people.  In  consequence  of  which,  inktead 
of  looking  through  the  I^w  for  righteous^ 
ne$s^  to  that  Divine  Feison  pre-figured  by 
it,  they  looked  1;o  the  Law  Ustlf  for  Sal- 
vation. ^^  They  sought  righteousness  (says 
the  Apostle)  not  by  faith  in  a  Redeemer*, 
but,  as  it  were,  by  the  works  of  the  Law/' 
Hence,  proceeded  that  unfortunate  zeal 
i^  the  Law,  which  indisposed  the  Jews 
for  the  receptioii  of  the  GospeL  With 
this  false  prejudice  on  their  minds,  tbe 
Saviour  of  the  World  became  a  stumbling 
block  and  rock  of  offence  to  them.  Thek 
Temple  and  their  Law  they  thought  were 
to  be  perpetual.  They  undefstood  not,  that 
the  former  was  a  type  of  the  body  of 
Cfanst,  and  the  latter  a  shadow  of  the  good 
things  of  the  Gosfid;  Wlien  om  Saviour; 
therefove,  said  to  the  Jews,  in  allmlion  to 
his  own  body,  as  the  Temple  in  Which  tbe 
fuliaess  of  tbe  Godhead  dwelt  boddly;  am 
allusion,  which  waft  itesignjed  t6  lead  the 
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Jews  to  tL  conception  of  the  divinitf  of 
our  Lord's  person:  ^^  Destroy  this  Temple, 
and  in  three  days  I  wiU  raise  it  up.^ 
.Their  ideas  were  not  carried  beyond  the 
literal  construction  of  the  words.  ^  "Then 
(said  the  Jews)  forty  and  six  years  was  this 
Temple  in  building,  and  wilt  Thou  rear  it 
up  in  three:  days  ?  But  he  spake  of  the 
Temple  of  his  body''   John  ii.  20. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  same  con- 
fined notions,  when  our  Saviour  "  came 
to  his  own^  his  own  received  him  not;'"  not 
so  much  because  they  knew  him  not ;  as 
because  they  beheld  him  in  a  most  offen- 
sive light,  as  one  come  to  change  the  Law 
and  the  Customs  which  Moses  had  deli- 
vered. Whereas  had  they  gained  that 
knowledge,  to  which  the  Law  was  de- 
signed to  lead,  they  would  have  discerned 
the  truth  and  importance  of  what  Jesus 
Christ  said  to  them,  with  the  view  of  re* 
moving  their  ill-grounded  apprehensions; 
f^  that  he  was  not  come  to  destroy  the 
Law,  but  to  fulfil  it ;''  in  other  words,  to 
render  it  compleat  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  had  been  given ;  by  performing 
on  his  part  that  condition  of  the  jQvange^ 
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lical  Covenant,  by  which  man's  odbedienc^t 
imperfect  as  it  necessarHy  must  be  in  his 
present  fallen  state,  might  still,  through 
Him,  find  acceptance  with  God.  In  such 
case  they  would  have  understood  that  all 
the  change  our  Saviour  was  about  to  in- 
troduce  was  from  an  outward  Law  to  an 
inward  one ;  ftom  the  form  to  the  substance ; 
from  the  Letter  which  killeth,  to  the  Spirit 
which  endureth  for  ever.   . 

Thus  stood  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  Their  prejudice  for  the 
Law  accompanied  with  their  ignorance  of 
the  Gospel,  had  led  them  to  build  their 
righteousness  on  a  false  foundation.  In 
directing  the  attention  of  his  Jewish  con- 
verts therefore  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  their  hope  oh  this  subject,  the 
Apostle  guarded  them  against  the  error 
that  proved  so  fatal  to  their  unbelieving 
countrymen.  As  if  he  had  said ;  "  Your 
brethren  the  Jews  seek  a  righteousness  of 
their  awn  by  the  works  of  the  Law.  And, 
it  must  be  allowed,  ••  had  there  been  a 
Law  given  which  could  have  given  life," 
their  plan  would  be  a  wise  one;  for  in 
such  case,  ^^  verily  Righteousness  should 
\       ..  '  have 
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hsLve  beoR  by  the  Law/'  Ga]« iii^SLr-But 
fidlen  man  not  bedug  in  a  state  to  fulfil  the 
eo&ditiont  on  which  alone  life  is  promised 
by  the  Law;  and  the  sentence  of  the 
JUiw  being  absolute  and  irrcspectiye;  that 
*V  cursed  is  eyery  one  who  continueth  not 
in  all  thmgt  that  is  writtei^  in  the  Law  to 
do  them ;''  it  oeoessarily  follows,  that  by 
the  works  of  the  Iiatw»  either  as  an  ap* 
pointed  ritual,  or  moral  rule^  no  man  Ut- 
ing  can  be  justified.  Do  ye  therefore,  (the 
Apostle  may  be  supposed  to  add,  by  way 
of  conclusion  to  bis  argument,)  Do  ye  seek 
for  righteousness  from  another  quarter* 
Seek  it  on  the  plan  which  Christ  has  re- 
yealed;  according  to  which  every  humble^ 
penitent,  and  obedient  sinner  stands  justi- 
fied before  God,  through  the  merits  of  a 
crucified  Redeemer. 

This  mode  of  reasoning,  (as  it  has  been 
already  observed)  did  not  so  immediately 
apply  to  the  Gentile  Converts  in  tise 
Church  of  Corinth.  As  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  reminded  that 
Christ  was  unto  them  also  made  Bighicoia^ 
wt$.     All  the  ikieas   they   had. hitherto 

gained 
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gainpd  on  tilus  subjei?t»  if  Ifcey  had  gwwd 
9iiy,  bad  beea  derived  from  tb^^t  miceitaiA 
staodard  which  Reasou  had  set  up  ip  th^ 
#tnesg  ao^  t^pfitness  of  things ;  ind^pend? 
ept  of  all  relatiup  to  the  will  of  God; 
which  constitutes  the  only  proper  ground 
of  moral  obligation.  J^nowing  nothing  of 
God,  they  cou)d  know  nothing  of  his  will; 
consequeptly  they  ppstsessed  no  true  prin* 
ciple,  by  ^hich  their  moral  pondupt  cquld 
he  directed.  It  was  to  be  expectpdy  theicw 
lore,  that  the  corruption  of  their  morality 
would  keep  pace  with  their  corruption 
in  Religion.  And  such  was  the  case.  St 
Paul  tells  us  that  God,  by  way  of  punish^ 
ment  for  their  not  retaining  him  in  theic 
knowledge,  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobato 
wind :  in  consequence  of  which,  thc^y  were 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness^  forpica^ 
tion,  wickedness,  coyetou«ie.ss,  9Ad  mati-^ 
piousness."' — Rom.  i.  29.  &ae. 

Sunk  down  to  this  low  state  of  corrupt 
tion,  as  the  heathen  world  confessedly  waa 
at  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  place  before 
his  Gentile  Converts  the  character  o(  that 
Divine  Person,  who&e  office  it  was*  by 
bringing  them  out  pf  darkaes^  into  %ht» 

to 
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to  iustract  them  in  the  wisdom  and  righ* 
teousness  revealed  by  the  Gospel,  was  to 
take  the  readiest  way  to  make  them  sen- 
sible of  the  advantage  of  their  present 
condition.  It  was,  in  effect,  to  say  what 
on  a' similar  occasion  he  sitid  to  his  Gen- 
tile Converts  at  Ephesus ;  "  you,  who  were 
without  Christ,  aliens  from  the  common* 
wealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  cove- 
nant of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and 
living  without  God  in  the  world,  are  now 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  who 
has  made  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  One :" 
that  is ;  hath  brought  them  both  together 
into  his  Church  ;  that  he  might  ^  recon- 
cile both  in  one  Body  unto  God  by  the 
Cross  ;  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby/* 
—In  consequence  of  which  Death  on 
the  Cross;  Christ  is  made  Righteousness 
unto  Gentile,  as  well  as  unto  Jew, — ^That 
"  through  Him  both  Jew  and  Gentile  might 
have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Fa- 
ther/'— Ephes.  ii.  12.  &c. 

Having  thus  shewn  in  what  sense  Jesus 
Christ  is  made  Wisdom  and  Righteousnesi^ 
as  these  words  were  originally  applied  by 
the  Apostle  to  his  Disciples  at  Corinth  ; 

I  should 
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I  should  pass  on,  to  the  remainmg  pmrt  of 
my  subject)  i  h^  not  ais ,  much,  time  been 
already  |Bken  up  as  is  usually  allowed  to 
discourses  of  this  nature.  I  proceed  there- 
fore to  that  most  important  part  of  the 
ministerial  office,  namely,  the  application 
of  religious  subjects  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  imme- 
diately addressed. 

The  words  of  the  Text  are  interesting  to 
us,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  thom. 
Considered  as  addressed  by  Ministers  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  their  respective 
congregations,  the  subject  contained  in 
them  is  brought  home  to .  personal  appli- 
cation. Taking  the  subject  before  us  in 
this  light,  the  only  light  indeed  in  which 
we  are  concerned  to  take  it ;  the  Gentile 
Converts  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  being 
considered  as  our  representatives;  St.  Paul 
Qiay  be .  understood  as  speaking  to  us 
through  them.  Our  case,  so  far  as  respects 
the  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  corresponds 
with  what  their's  was.  We,  like  them,  are 
by  nature  aliens  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  and,  like  them,  have  been  ad- 
mitted 
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«iit^«4.tlifbtigh  gi'M4  ifito  ike  s^iAaaA  of 

Ute  Gde^l.    W6,  te  iHbttf   aid  the  dei 

idetidimU  of  HHmt  Oeutikif,  wh^4  on  tlMi 
brought  cMt  of  d&^msiitttb  Kglit,  b|r  tli^ 

ffeetj&Utig  of  the  A{Mdtle».    We,  tkii  d«5V 
«ii^  Ittve  lived  in  grosfr  d«rkii«B8,  sl»  otU^ 
heathen  fdrefifeti^rft-  didy  pFevk)itt«  to  thdf 
conversion:  had  it  not  bee^  (ittt  h«ppitiet^ 
ixy  be  bc»fr  in  se  eoaAtry^  Tvbei^e  the  li^t 
of  Cki^'is  G«{^)  ftitty  b6  sftid  to  tights 
df^rf  fnan  thM  cdiiieth  iwto  the  trovld.    A 
bfe)9i$iiyg^  wh«e)»^-  o!e^  oof  fittirt,  dwafandd  th«f 
utai«6t  ]Niltifl$  of  gMttitud^;?  a  retumv  which^ 
can  m  no  way  be  90  acceptably  sfiewn,  a^ 
in  the  \^dtthfy  u/ge  of  the  bleis^ngs  we  enjoy^ 
**  For  what  natiioft  is>  theve  $0  great,  whcf 
hath  God  so  Aigh^  tinto  tbe»f,  as  the  Lord 
(Hir  God  i»  ift^  all'  thingS'  that  we  call  upoi> 
hira  for?'*   Detft.  iv.  7- 

Chvist  Jesus  is  made  unto  ns  tt>»doM. 
The  light  of  his  Gospel  has  effectujdiy 
dH^sied  away  those  cl^(Mids>  of  heathen  ig^ 
nohiBce,  which  nwust  otherwise  IkA'te  mt-^ 
rounded  us.  In  this  sense  our  Blessed^ 
Saviour  calls  himself  *'  the  light  of  tbe> 

world;** 
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moMf  and  nys,  that  wlioever 

him,  ^^  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,   but 

Shan  have  the  Mght  of  life."" 

Being  then,  by  the  preaching  of  thef 
6cMpd,  made  Ught  in  the  Lord,  let  it  be 
our  concerrH  my  BretluTen,  to  walk  asf 
chiMrcnof  the  light;  that  the  Sun  of  RigliK 
teousness  be  not  provoked,  by  withdrawing 
his  slttmng,  to  plunge  u»  again  info  that 
darkness,  horn  which  we  have  been  provi^ 
dentially  dehveied.  To  this  en^^  let  us 
*  take  heed  to  ourselves,  and  keep  our 
souls  d%gently,  lest  we  forget  the  things 
which  our  eyes  have  seen;  and  lest  they 
depart  firom  our  hearts  aU  the  days  of  our 
Kves."  Particularly  let  us  watchfuUy  guard! 
against  that  tmdom  of  this  warldj  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  superior  illumina-^ 
tion^  is  now  doing  its  utmost  to  extinguish 
thte  light  which  hath  been  graciously •  re- 
vealed. Remembering,  at  all  times,  that 
whilst  spiritual  knowledge  is  the  parent  of 
humility,  the  wisdom  of  this  world  seldom 
fails  to  generate  pride.  And  as  pride  once 
cast  angels  out  of  heaven;  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  it  wUl  oppose  the  most  efiec* 
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ittal  banier  to  the  admvKftioa  fo£:  tt|6ftab 

into  it*  r      .  ([-■!  ••   ,♦   \ 

In  thus  guarding  agaiost  that. wisdom: 
of  thi&  world)  which  is,  what  it  ever  was, 
*>  foolishness  with  God ;''  we  shall  adopt 
the  pipst  probable  means  of  securing  our«« 
selves  against  the  self-sufficiency  of  tjjboscy 
who  profess  to  be  their  awn  Saviours :.  re^ 
memberhig  with  humble  gratitude,  that: 
Jesus  Christ  is  made  unto  us  Bightammeu^ 
by  becoming  that  ^piatory  sacrifice,  which 
took  away  the  curse  of  the  Law,  which 
must  otherwise  have  been  executed  on  the 
sons  of  fallen  Adam ;  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  made  a  curse  for  us;  thereby  giving 
us  a  right  to  plead  his  righteousness  and 
sufferings  on  our  behalf,  as  performed  iQ 
our  nature  and  in  our  stead. 

In  this  sense  did  Christ  condescend  to 
become  our  Righteousness ;  by  giving  us  a. 
covenanted  title  to  the  benefit  of  that 
Righteousness  which  He  wrought  in  the 
flesh :  and  thus  compleating  that  gracious 
plan  of  Salvation ;  according  to  which,  it 
became  possible  for  sinful  creatures,  on, 
certain  conditions,  to  be  accounted  righ- 
teous 
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teous  before  God :  being  justified  by  his 
blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  and 
reconciled  ^to  God  by  his  death:   being 
justified;  i.  e«  being  accepted  or  approved 
of  as  just ;  standing  recti  in  cwid  before 
God :  absolved  from  all  guilt  and  punish^ 
ment;   "  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted 
in  the  Beloved;  in  whom  we  have  redemp-* 
tion  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace/' 
Eph.  i,  6.     AVhich  mode  of  justifying  sin- 
ners, is  described  by  St.  Paul,  as  an  act  of 
judgement  on  the  part  of  God;  by  which 
he  declareth  his  own  righteousness  or  jus- 
tice, in  the  acceptance  of  a  competent 
satisfaction  offered  to  him  in  amends  for 
the  debt  due  to  him,  and  in  repai'ation  of 
the  injury  done  to  him;  in  consequence 
thereof  acquitting  the  debtor,  and  remit- 
ting the  offence.     "  Being  justified  freely 
by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that 
is   in  Christ  Ji^us,  whom  God   hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness 
for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God;  to  de* 

IT  clare 
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clare,  at  (his  time,  his  righteoumess;  that 
He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him, 
which  believeth  in  Jesus/'   Rom.  iii.  24. 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  man's  jus- 
tification is  the  consequence  of  Christ's 
redemption;  Jesus  Christ  having  been 
made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.  2  Con 
V.  21.  Not  that  Christ  was  himself  a  iiit- 
ner^  for  "  he  knew  no  sin/'  But  was  made 
a. 5m  offering  for  man;  in  the  words  of  the 
Prophet,  "  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  Him/'  Isaiah  Hii.  Nor  that 
His  righteousness  so  becomes  our%  that  we 
are  righteous  as  he  was:  for,  in  such  case, 
we  could  not  be  saved  as  sinners;  but  that 
the   benefit  of   His  righteousness*  is  so 

*  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  righteousness^  considered 
as  the  source  of  spiritual  benefit  to  fallen  man>  proves 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour's  character.  If  Christ  were 
not  Jchovahy  he  could  not  possibly  be  our  righteousness. 
For  as  a  creature,  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  however 
perfect,  could  not  be  more  so,  than  the  Law  of  God 
required  that  it  should  be  for  his  own  justification ;  con- 
sequently, in  such  case,  no  benefit  could  be  derived 
from  it  to  others.  But  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  told,  "  is 
made  unto  us  righteousness ;"  therefore  Jesus  Christ  must 
have  been  more  than  man,  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet; 
''  the  Lord  our  righteousness^   Jer.  xxiii.  6. 

imputed 
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imputed,  or  made  over  to  us,  that  through 
Mimy  we  fallen,  condemned  creatures,  are 
placed  in  a  condition  to  be.  accepted  at 
the  Throne  of  Grace;  not  for  any  merits 
of  our  own,  but  for  the  merits  of  that  all- 
sufficient  Saviour;  who,  by  his  obedience 
unto  death,  has  prevented  the  sins  of  all 
true  believers  from  rising  up  in  judgement 
against  them.  ^^  For  God  hath  shut  up  all 
in  disobedience,  that  all  being  sinners 
before  him,  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all, 
through  the  gracious  mediation  of  that 
SoA,  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased/' 


DISCOURSE 
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Jesus  Christ,  in  his  character  of  the 
anointed  of  Gody  came  into  the  world,  not 
only  to  teach. nian  true. wisdom,  and  to 
bring  him  acquainted  widk  that  plan  of 
Evangelical  righteousness,  according  to 
which  alone,  he  might,  as  a  fallen  crea- 
ture, venture  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  just  God;  but  also  (as  the  Apostle 
proceeds)  to  be  made  unto  him  sanctificor 
Hon  and  redemption.  In  other  words  to 
render  the  plan,  which  He  revealed,  a  com- 
plete one ;  by  fulfilting,  in  his  own  person, 
the  conditions  on  which  it  had  been  origin 
nially  established ;  being,  with  this  gracious 
object  in  view^  "  made  unto  us  of  God, 
not  only  uisd^m  m\A  righteousnessj  but  sane- 
ti/icaiion  also  and  redemption/' 
.  On  the  Fall  of  Adam^  all  free  commu- 
nication between  an  innocent  creature  and 
his  Creator  was  at. an  end.  The  first  covcr 
nant,  the  observance  of  which  secured  the 
privilege  of  free  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life, 
(the  emblem  and  pledge  of  eternal  happi-* 
ness,)  had  been  wilfully  broken.  The  con^ 
Sciouness  of  sin,  accompanied  with  the 
fear  of  the  displeasureof 'his  justly  offended 
Maker^  w^  the  cause  of  Adam's  foolish 
.  :■:   \  attempt 
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attempt  to  hide  himself  from  God.  *•  I 
heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  (said  he, 
in  answer  to  God's  enquiry  after  him)  and 
was  afraid,  and  hid  myself/'  Gen.  iii.  10. 

In  this  state  of  conscious  guilt,  and  con- 
sequent fear  of  punishment,   Adam  was 
prevented  from  falling  into  despair,  by  the 
revelation   of   that  gracious  plan  of  re- 
demption, which  had  been  prepared  in  the 
divine   councils,   according  to  which  he 
was  given  to  understand,  that  though  as  a 
fallen  creature,  he  had  lost  all  access  to 
the  emblematic  Tree  of  Life;  a  way  was 
still  kept  open  to  it,  through  the  medium 
of  that  Divine  Person,  who  had  under- 
taken to  undo  the  mischief  the  devil  had 
AVTOught,  by  freeing  man  from  the  guilt 
and   consequence   of   sin,    and    thereby 
restoring  him,    on  certain  terms,   to  his 
forfeited  inheritance. 

In  allusion  to  this  gracious  plan,  our 
Saviour  is  described  by  the  Apostle,  as 
"  that  new  and  living  way,  by  which  man 
has  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest/' 
Heb.  X.  20.  Whilst  the  restoration  pro- 
vided for  fallen  man  is  described,  with  a 
marked  referenpe  to  the  original  forfeiture^ 
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^^  To  him  that  overcometh,  (said  the  Alpha 
and  Omega^  in  the  prophetic  vision  of  St. 
John»)  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of 
Life^  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise 
of  God."  Rev.  ii.  7. 

The  change  which  took  place  in  Adam's 
condition  by  his  Fall,  was  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  a  suitable  change  in  his  religious 
worship.  He  was  driven  out  from  the 
earthly  Paradise,  because  tliat  free  com- 
munication with  the  Tree  of  Life,  which, 
a»  an  innocent  creature  he  enjoyed,  had 
been  forfeited  by  transgression,  and  the 
only  remaining  access  to  what  that  Tree 
represented,  was  through  the  office  of  a 
promiiied  Redeemer;  which  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  and  corruption,  had  now 
shewn  to  be  necessary.  To  convince  him 
of  the  heinous  nature  of  sin,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  an  idea  of  the  divine 
method,  by  which  the  guilt  of  it  was  to 
be  done  away;  a  form  of  worship  allusive 
to  the  great  work,  which  the  second  per* 
son  in  the  Godhead  had  covenanted  to 
perform,  was,  at  this  time,  instituted. 
Tor  as  tlie  Gospel  wa^  published  to  Adam, 
...  in 
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in  the  sentence  denounced  against  the  old 
serpent,  that  the  "  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  his  head;''  a  religious  ser- 
vice analagous  to  the  Gospel,  accompanied, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  original  publica- 
tion of  it.' 

A  literal  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  is  not 
to  be  expected.     For  at  this  early  period, 
and  long  after  it,  all  knowledge,   relative 
to  spiritual  and  invisible  things,  were  con- 
veyed by  emblematic  representation.    In- 
deed, after  the  use  of  letters  had  been 
established,    the    hieroglyphic    mode    of 
cloathing  ideas  was  still  retained.     It  was 
that  language  of  the  senses,   by  which, 
alone,  any  notion  of  things  supernatural, 
and   otherwise    unintelligible,    could    be 
conveyed  to  the  understanding.     In  allu- 
sion to  which  metliod  of  conveying  spiri- 
tual knowledge,   St.  Paul  observes,  that 
"  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly 
seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being 
understood  by  the  tilings  which  are  made.'' 
Hence  it  is,  according  to  the  Apostle  s 
words  in  another  place,  that  '^  nowy  that 

is  in  this  life»  we. we  through  a  j^ass  in  an 

enigfna^'^ 
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enigma^'  the  figures  of  visible  things  being 
made  use  of,  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting 
on  our  minds,  some  faint  image  of  invisible 
things :  but  when  we  shall  have  attained  to 
a  state  of  perfection  in  a  better  world,  we 
shall  no  longer  see  spiritual  things  by  re- 
flection, as  it  were  from  the  glass  of  the 
creation,  but  we  shall  see  them  ^^  face  to 
face  J*  as  they  are. 

In  conformity,  then,  with  this  mode  of 
convejang  spiritual  knowledge,  through  the 
medium  of  visible  objects,  a  certain  em- 
blematic representation,   under  the  name 
of  the  Cherubim^  was  set  up  "  at  the  east 
of   the   Garden   of  Eden,"  Gen.  iii.  24. 
immediately  after  the  Fall,   for  the  pur- 
pose (as  it  is  recorded)  of  keeping  or  pre- 
serving a  way  to  the  Tree  of  Life.    This 
emblematic    representation,     which   had 
probably  been  lost  amidst  the  corruptions 
of  Egypt,  Moses,  on  coming  out  of  that 
idolatrous  country,  was  directed  to  make 
fiec?,  after  a  particular  pattern  delivered  to 
him  in  the  Mount,  for  the  service  of  the 
Tabernacle.    Exodus  xxv.    The  same  em- 
blematic   representation    was    afterwards 
made  to  be  placed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
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in  the  Temple,  by  the  express  direction 
of  David  to  his  sou  Solomon,  according 
to  the  pattern  delivered  to  Solomon  for 
that  purpose;  which,  David  says,  ".  the 
Lord  had  made  him  understand  in  writing 
by  his  hand  upon  him,  even  »\\  the  works 
of  this  pattern/'    1  Chron.  xKviii.  19. 

Before  this  emblematic  representation, 
set  up  in  the  holy  places  made  with  hands^ 
which  St.  Paul  expressly  calls  "  the  ^figures 
of  the  tmey'  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
was,  on  the  solemn  day  of  atonement, 
sprinkled  by  the  High  Priest.  "  Who 
served  (says  the  Apostle)  unto,  the  example 
and  shadow  of  heavenly  things;"  Heb. 
viii.  5^  Or  as  it  may  be  translated,  "  who 
waited  upon  the  exemplar,  or  emblematic 
representation  of  heavenly  things;  per- 
forming before  it,  that  figurative  typical 
service,  which  signified,  and  prc-figured 
that  offering,  wliich  Christ  made  to  God 
in  heaven,  when,  by  his  own  blood,  he 
entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.""  Heb. 
ix.  12. 

Though,  therefore,  (St.  Paul  says)  **  he 
cannot  now  speak  particularly''  on  this 
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ttibject;  from  whence  it  1%  to  be  concluded, 
that  the  analogy,  by  which  this  emblema^ 
tic  exhibition  was  calculated  to  convey 
spiritual  infonnation  to  the  human  mind^ 
is  now  not  necessary  to  be  particularly 
known,  because  we  are  now  living  under 
9L  more  perfect  Dispensation;  still,  with 
any  one  duly  conversant  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  there  seems  to  be  no  room 
for  doubt,  that  the  Cherubim  were  de- 
signed as  an  emblematic  representation 
of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  entered  into 
by  the  three  Great  Ones  in  the  Godhead ; 
set  up  for  the  comfort  and  support 
of  man  in  his  fallen  condition;  and 
before  which,  as  a  sacred  memorial  of 
that  sublime  mystery,  which  was,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  to  be  more  perfectly  re* 
vealed,  the  religious  service  of  the  infant 
Church,  was,  in  faith,  to  be  oflfered  up. 

That  this  is  not  mere  unfounded  con« 
jecture,  may  be  concluded  from  the  testi* 
mony,  which  Solomon  bears  to  this  sub* 
ject;  where  he  says,  either  on  the  autho^ 
rity  of  revelation  or  tradition,  that  the 
altar  in  the  Temple,  was  a  resemblance  of 
that  which  haxl  been  set  up  by  God  io 

the 
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the  Holy  Tabernacle  from  the  begitining^ 
"  Thou  h^st  commanded  me,  'says  Solo- 
mon, to  build  a  Temple  upon  thy  Holy 
Mount,  and  an  altar  in  the  city  wherein 
Thou  d%vellest,  a  resemblance  of  ike  Holy 
Tabernacle^  uhich  Thou  hast  pftpared  from 
the  beginning"   Wis.  of  Sol.  ix*  8. 

Now  we  know,  that  the  blood  of  atonc^ 
ment  shed  on  the  altar,  was  afterwards 
sprinkled  before  the  Cherubim  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies ;  for,  as  it  has  been  above  ob- 
served, it  was  unto  the  exemplary  or  pattern 
of  heavenly  things  that  the  Priests  minis* 
tered.  From  whence  the  fair  conckision 
is,  that  the  Cherubim  were  originally  set 
up  at  the  east  of  Paradise,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  same  religious  service  being  per* 
formed  before  them  Mere,  that  was,  in 
process  of  time,  performed  before  tlicm  in 
the  Temple. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  on  the  fii-st  set- 
ting up  the  Cherubim,  no  express  com- 
mand is  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  directing 
the  form  of  worship  by  sacrifice.  Still  the 
first  mention  made  of  sacrifice,  in  the  way 
of  relation,  proves  its  early  institution. 
AVe  know,  moreover,  that  under  the  Law, 
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the  service  of  sacrifice  was  established  b  j 
express  direction  delivered  to  Moses  from 
the  Deity.  As  natural  reason,  then,  is 
utterly  unable  to  point  out  any  analogy 
between  the  blood  of  an  innocent  firstling 
of  the  flock  ofiered  up  in  sacrifice,  and 
the  sin  of  guilty  man ;  we  are,  from  the 
foregoing  premises,  fully  justified  in  con- 
cluding, that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
divine  command,  that  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crificed creature  assumed  its  important 
significance,  as  the  appointed  emblem  of 
that  precious  blood,  which,  according  to 
the  eternal  purpose  was  to  redeem  the  life 
of  man. 

On  this  head,  modem  philosophers  and 
we  are  so  far  perfectly  agreed,  that  animal 
sacrifices  could  not  have  gained  establish- 
ment in  the  world,  either  on  the  principles 
of  natural  reason  or  religion.  But  when 
they  ascribe  the  origin  of  them  to  super- 
stition, we  must  remind  them,  that  super- 
stition is  but  the  corruption  of  revelation, 
and  consists  in  following  the  dictates  of 
our  own  imagination  in  religious  worship, 
instead  of  scrupulously  abiding  by  the  di- 
vine institutions.     Had  there  been  no  true 

Religion 
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Religion,  there  could  not  have  been  anjF 
that  is  false.  Had  there  been  no  divine 
institutions,  superstition  would  have  had 
no  foundation  on  wliich  to  have  raised  its 
imaginary  supersti-ucture.  But  God  never 
established  a  covenant,  without  appoint* 
ing  some  outward  signs,  or  memorials,  as 
pledges  of  his  promises,  and  man's  obe- 
dience. The  very  abuse  of  sacrifice,  there- 
fore, to  the  purposes  of  heathenism,  proves 
the  divinity  of  its  origin.  For  to  the  per- 
version of  sacred  tradition,*  are  the  cor- 
ruptions of  heathenism  to  be  traced  up.-f* 

And 

*  Isaiab  i.  11.    Psalm  Ix.  6.— 1.  g. — li.  l6. 

f  The  more  this  subject^  the  most  fruitful  in  the  wliolo 
compass  of  literature^  is  investigated,  the  more  satisfied 
shall  we  be,  that  the  images  of  heathen  idolatry,  were 
but  the  corruptions,  according  to  the  imaginations  of 
men  at  different  times,  of  that  primitive  symbolical 
representation,  originallj  set  up  at  the  Fall,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  preserving  the  Faith,  and  characterizing  the 
worship  of  the  true  Religion.  The  reader  has  only  to 
go  far  enough  back,  and  be  will  arrive  at  the  same  di- 
vine fountain,  to  which  tlie  pure  stream  of  patriarchal 
tradition,  and  the  corrupt  one  of  heathenish  superstition 
are  to  be  traced  up.  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  "  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Oriental  Trinities,"  (which,  by  bringing  the 

counterfeits,  the  Pagan  Triads,  to  prove  the  Realities, 

thereby 
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Jknd  as  the  Deity  repeatedly  and  forw 
mally  disclaimed  all  virtue,  considered  as 
inherent  in  the  sacrifices  themselves,  the 
divine  appointment  of  them  could  have 
no  other  object  in  view,  than  to  direct  the 
eye  of  the  offerer  to  that  great  atonement, 
which  the  blood  of  the  slain  animal  was 
designed  to  shadow  forth. 

In  correspondence  with  this  conclusion 
warranted  by  tlie  practice  of  sacrifice,  the 
ceremonial  part  of  the  first  religious  ser^ 
vice  of  which  the  Scriptures  make  men- 
tion, cou»dered  as  the  foederal  rite  of  that 
new  covenant,  which  was  instituted  imme- 
diately after  the  Fall;  the  reception  which 

thereby  makes  the  corniption  of  revelation  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  it^)  has  done  much  in  assisting  the 
reader  in  this  interesting  research.  If  the  reader  would 
be  further  assisted^  be  will  find  more  useful,  because 
more  correct  information  upon  it,  in  the  **  TrinUari^n 
Analogify^  by  that  most  excellent  Divine,  the  late  W. 
Jones.  But  should  he  be  desirous  of  entering  more 
deeply  into  this  subject,  (provided  he  be  not  prejudiced 
by  the  sound  of  a  name)  he  will  find  most  full  and  cu- 
rious information  upon  it,  in  the  writings  of  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who,  with  an  industry  of 
investigation  peculiar  to  himself,  has  traced  the  doc-* 
trines  and  rites  of  heathenism  backward  to  the  remotest 
antiquity. 

AbeVs 
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i^bei's  sacrifice  met  with,  eompa]mt^v0\j||^ 
with  tha^  of  Cain,  is  to  be  stccpuuted  for. 

^*  In  prpcefta  of  time/'  (says  th^  Sacredi 
^istori^i^y)  or  sfi  it  is  better  transls^ted  ii^ 
the  margin  of  Quf  3ihle,  ^^  at  the  en4  of 
4^y^  f'  9^  the  periociipal  returp  of  tht^t  A^y^ 
whioh  hp^  b^9  g^qctified  froQi  thp  begin-t 
ning,  and  theF^by  wore  intmediately  se^ 
apart  for  religion?  wojship ;  •^  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Cain  brought  dP  th^  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  oSiering  ufito  the  .Lord .  And 
Abelj  he  also  brought  of  the  ^rstlingt 
of  his  flpck,  and  of  the  faX  thereof.  And* 
the  Lord  had  respect  untp  Abel  aotd  to  his 
offering.  But  unto  Cain  and  his  offering 
he  had  not  respect."  G^n.  iv.  3,  4. 

The  reason  for  this  marked  preference 
is  given  by  the  Appstls  in  thQ  eleventh 
chapter  to  the  Hebrews;  where  he  says, 
**  that  by  Faith,  Abel  offered  unto  God  a 
more  esccellent  sacrifice  than  Cain;  by  which 
he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteow ; 
God  testifying  of  his  gifts.'"  Heb.  xi.  4. 

,  Now  "  Faith  (Ave  are  told  by  the  same 
Apostle  in  the  opening  of  the  chapter, 
which  records  the  powerful  effects  pro- 
duced by  it  on  different  occasions,)  is  the 

X  substance 
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fiubstance  of  things  hoped  for/*  Abel  to-^ 
crificed  in  Faith.  He  sacrificed  therefore 
in  dependance  on  something  hoped  for.  He 
offered  up  the  appointed  emblem  of  that 
all-sufficient  sacrifice,  to  which  divine  re- 
velation had  taught  him  to  look  forward 
in  hope,  as  the  ground  of  his  acceptance 
with  God.  And  God  bare  testimony  to 
his  being  accepted  in  the  Beloved^  by  having 
respect  to  his  ofltering. 

Abel  offered  "  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof/'  Gen.  iv.  4. 
The  consecration  of  the  firstlings  to  the 
Lord,  we  find  afterwards  receiving  the 
public  sanction  of  the  Divine  Command. 
•*  Every  firstling  that  cometh  of  a  beast, 
which  thou  hast,  the  males  shall  be  the 
Lord's/'  Exod.  xiii.  12.  (see  also  xxii.  29, 
and  xxxiv.  19.)  God's  express  order  for 
burning  the  fat  is  to  be  found  in  Exodus 
xxix.  13.  "  And  thou  shalt  take  all  the 
fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  the 
caul  that  is  above  the  liver,  and  the  two 
liidnias,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  and 
burn  them  upon  the  altar." 

This  sort  of  sacrifice  was  for  n*?y  an 
Holocaust y   or  burnt  x>£fering;  it  was  the 

sacrament 
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4acrament  of  atonement  for  sin,  a 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  originally 
instituted  but  by  that  Divine  Being,  against 
whom  sin  had  been  committed.  The  of^ 
fering  up  of  which  sacrifice,  procured  a 
cessation,  or  rather  suspension  from  merited 
pimishment ;  "  a  savour  of  rest,"  (as  it  is 
significantly  called.  Gen.  viii.  21.)  till  the 
Great  Atoner  should  come,  to  supply  the 
imperfection  of  his  typical  representative^ 
by  paying  down  the  fiill  pricer  for  man's 
peace.  Abel,  therefore,  in  his  sacrifice 
conformed  to  the  instituted  Ritual,  under 
the  Covenant  of  Grace,  the  outward  part 
of  which,  consisted  in  shedding  the  blood 
of  animals,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
forfeiture  of  life ;  and  the  emblematic  re- 
presentation of  that  Sacred  Bloody  by 
which  life  was  covenanted  to  be  restored. 
The  inward  part  consisted  in  the  admis- 
sion,  that  an  atonement  was  to  be  made 
for  the  sacrificing  party,  and  the  offering 
up  of  the  emblem,  was  the  act  to  be  per- 
formed to  obtain  the  benefit  of  it. 

Cain,  on  the  other  hand,  **  offered  up 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground.''  His  sacrifice 
was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  Deity  in 

bis 
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Us  cliaracter  of  Creator  of  the  worlds  and 
inay  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  quit-4:ent 
paid  to  the  Lord  of  Nature,  for  possession 
and  enjoyment  A  very  proper  sacrifice 
to  be  offered  op  by  man,  whilst  he  conti-* 
nued  in  his  original  state  of  innocence* 
But  after  §in  had  been  introduced  into  the 
world,  a  «u^rifice  of  a  different  kind  was 
necessary  to  accompany  it,  in  order  to 
render  man  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Maker.  By  not  offering  up,  thereforct 
the  appointed,  emblem  of  that  sacrifice^ 
which  was  alone  able,  by  taking  away  sin, 
to  make  the  offerer  righteous  before  God, 
Cain  acted  not  in  conformity  with  that  di- 
vine plan  of  salvation  through  tlie  blood  of 
e  Redeemer,  which  the  Fall  had  rendered 
necessary.  For  this  reason,  it  is  presumed, 
his  sacriiice  was  rejected;  not  that  it  was 
in  itself  improper,  for  such  sacrifice  also 
!iad,  doubtless,  the  authority  of  divine 
sanction,  it  being  afterwards  enjoined  un- 
der the  Law;  but  because  it  was  inade- 
quate to  the  circumstances  of  Cain  s  pre- 
sent condition.  It  was  tfee  sacrifice  of 
thanksgivings  not  that  of  atonement.  The 
sacrifice  of  an  innocent  creature  to  an  all*- 

bounteous 
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bounteous  Creator,  not  that  of  a  guilty 
one  to  an  offended  God  s  and  therefore 
unwelcome,  because  unaccompanied  with 
that  appointed  memorial,  which  alone 
could  gain  it  acceptance.  The  offering  up; 
therefore,  of  such  a  sacrifice  under  such 
circumstances,  might  be  considered  as  a 
formal  rejection  on  Cain's  part  of  that 
Covenant  of  Grace,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished in  the  promised  Seed. 

On  the  ground  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment,  relative  to  the  Cherubim,  and  the 
marked  approbation  by  which  God  distin- 
guished the  sacrifice  of  Abel  firom  that  of 
Cain,  the  circumstance  which  followed 
this  event,  "  when  Cain  (as  the  history 
proceeds  to  inform  us)  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lordj'  Gen.  iv.  16.  admits 
of  a  ready  solution.  The  Cherubim  set  up 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  St.  Paul  expressly 
calls  "  the  exemplar,  or  image  of  heavenly 
things.'' 

Hence,  the  place  where  this  exemplar, 
or  image  of  heavenly  things  stood,  and 
where  tlife  Lord  of  Glory  appeared  in  the 
cloud  over  the  rherCy  seat,  IjCV.  xvi.  2. 
£zek.  L  26*   was  called  the  dwellmgj  or 

residency 
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residence  of  those  in  heaven,  and  may^ 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  presence 
chamber  of  the  Godhead  on  earth. 

In  correspondence  with  this  idea,  when 
the  High  Priest  entered  into  the  holy  place, 
he  was  said  to  "  go  in  b^ore  the  Lord ;'' 
Exod.  xxviii.  30.  for  he  then  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  divine  representatives. 
When  Cain,  therefore,  is  said  to  have 
^^  gone  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord" 
it  may  be  understood,  that  he  went  forth 
from  the  Holy  Tabernacle,  in  which  the 
consecrated  emblems  were  originally  placed 
by  God  ;  and  by  thus  turning  his  back  on 
the  instituted  form  of  worship  appropriate 
to  the  condition  of  fallen  man,  manifested 
his  decided  rejection  of  the  Covenant  of 
Gmce. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Apostle  for 
Cain's  murder  of  his  brother  is,  "  because 
his  own  works  were  evil  and  his  brother's 
righteous/'  1  John  iii.  12.  But  in  what 
sens^  could  these  two  important  words  be 
applied  to  this  occasion,  unless  with  refer- 
ence to  the  quality  of  the  sacrifice  offered 
by  each  party?  And  with  what  propriety 
can  the  two  difFereiit  sacrifices  of  Cain  and 

Abel 
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Abel,  (for  they  both  offered  to  the  Lord) 
be  thus  character izcd  9  unless  the  sacrifice 
of  the  fornjer  be  considered  to  have  beeft 
that  of  a  Deist,  who  acknowledges  no 
Saviour;  whilst  that  of  the  latter  was  the. 
sacrifice  of  a  Christian,  looking  forward  in 
hope  to  the  divine  promise ;  on  which  ac- 
count  "  Abel  being  deadj  yet  speaketh/' 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  history, 
that  God  was  any  respecter  of  persons  on 
this  occasion.  But  his  respect  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  different  quality  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  by  each  party.  "  Why 
is  thy  countenance  fallen?  said  God  to 
Cain;  if  tliou  dost  well^  shalt  thou  not  be 
accepted  ?  (or  as  it  is  in  the  margin)  "  shalt 
thou  not  have  the  excellency  ?  and  if  thou 
doest  not,  sin  liethatthe  door/'  Gcn.x.7. 
Cain  was  rejected,  because  he  did  not  well; 
he  offered  not  the  emblem  of  that  sacrifice, 
by  which  alone  s^n  could  be  removed  fi^oQi 
his  door.  And  instead  of  profiting  by  thQ 
reproof  he  had  received,  in  an  immediate 
attempt  to  recovey  ^  the  ground  he  was 
losing,  he  persisted  in  his  rejection  of  the 
covenanted  plan  of  salvation.  In  sullen- 
ness  and  wratj^  ^^  he  went  out  from  the 

presence 
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jpttftcnee  of  the  Ldrd;'*  Virtually  tvlMc4 
his  back  oil  revekttion;  ami  thereby  laid 
tlie  foundation  lor  heatke^ysm. 

Fo)r  from  this  divine  inetitutioii  of  sacri-*' 
ficfe  lit  PaSradise^  for  thfe  purpose  of  direct- 
ing ^e  attention  of  the  sacrificer  to  the 
great  object  of  his  hope  in  the  promised 
Seed,  which  wafe  to  bfuise  the  s;erpent^s 
he»A;  was  derived  the  custom  of  making 
this  ceremonial  rite  an  essential  part  of 
the  teligioas  worship  of  every  country. 
And  though  liie  original  design  and  object 
ibf  4)h6  infttituiion  w^  soon  lost^  through 
die  gradual  p^^ersion  of  it,  yet  tiie  idea 
annexed  to  such  a  service,  istil!  kept  posses- 
i^on  of  tiie  human  mind.    A  received  opi- 
nion deiiv*d>  it  is  probable,  portly  from 
the  ttaditioii  of  the  Fall,  partly  from  a 
con6ci<His  «etaie  <tf  imperfection,  prevailed 
ill  the  eariy  day%  of  the  world,  that  hu- 
man nature  had  undergone  some  change 
for  the  worse;  that  it  had  contracted  a 
fcorruption  from  which  it  became  necessary 
that  it  should  be  clf^^nsed,   in  order  to 
its  being  in  a  capacity  to  be  restored  to 
ihe  fevour  of  its  Maker.    'Riis  generally 
received  ojnnion,  gave  rise  to  the  number* 

less 


less  fermn  df  superstitiotis  puriftcatiotas 
which  tbaracteriz^d  the  heathen  Ritual; 
which,  at  the  saiHie  tim6  that  they  exposed 
Ihe  vain  imaginations  of  the  parties  con* 
corned  in  thefti^  bore,  at  least,  indirect 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  fact  to 
which  they  alluded ;  namely,  that  sancti- 
fication  was  necessary  to  the  actual  condi* 
tion  of  mankind. 

The  general  expectation  of  the  benefit 
which  was  to  accrue  from  blood,  had  not 
only,  in  very  early  days,  drawn  the  hea- 
thens into  the  practice  of  oblations  of 
blood,  Aay,  even  of  human  blood;  but 
also  into  the  practice  of  strangling  crea- 
tures, that  they  might  eat  the  blood  in  the 
flesh;  a  practice  which  continued  after  the 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world.  In 
opposition  to  which  customs,  was  that  fa- 
mous decree  of  the  Apostles.  Acts  xv.  20. 
•*  That  they  abstain  from  pollution  of  idols, 
and  from  fornication,  and  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  blood." 

A  great  part  of  the  civilized  world  was 
in  this  state  of  corruption,  with  respect  to 
religious  worship,  when  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion sqjoumed  in  the  Land  of  Egypt. 

Having 
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Saving  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  trae 
God,  they  had  set  up  the  works  of  lus 
hands  as  objects  of  worship  in  his  stead. 
Become  dark  in  their  understanding,  thej 
looked  not  beyond  second  causes.  To  the 
host  of  heaven,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
as  to  tlieir  Saviours  and  divine  benefactors, 
temples,  altars,  and  idols,  had  been  set 
up,  accompanied  with  such  appropriate 
emblems  and  sernces,.  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  corrupt  imagination  of  the 
worshippers.  When  the  Hebrews,  there- 
fore, were  delivered  from  tliat  land  of 
gross  superstition,  in  which  they  had  long 
sojourned,  and  brought  into  the  wilderness 
in  their  way  to  Canaan;  it  became  neces^ 
»ary  to  recover  them  from  the  idolatrous 
corruption  they  had  contracted,  to  the  pure 
worship  of  the  God  of  their  fathers.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  placed  under  the 
severe  yoke  of  the  Law,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  them  from  any  con- 
formity to  the  idolatrous  services,  to  which 
they  were  but  too  much  inclined,  by  that 
attention  which  a  regular  observance  of 
their  own  burthensomc  Ritual  now  exacted 
from   them.     "  The   Law    (the   Aj)ostlc 
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$ays)   was  added,   because  of  transgress 
sions/'    It  was  added  to  the  Patriarchal 
Religion,  to  prevent  those  abomination* 
which  heathenism   had   brought  into  iL 
Gal.  iii.     The  Law  was  added  to  the  pro* 
mise,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
change  in  the  Evangelical  promise  made 
to  Abraham,  but  with  a  view  to  its  better 
security.     The  transgressions   which  had 
prevailed,  in  consequence  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  patriarchal  religion,  had  ren- 
dered the  introduction  of  the  Law  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  only  as  a  moral  rule, 
but  moreover  as  a  fence  to  the  Hebrew 
nation  against  the  idolatry  of  the  country, 
from  which  they  had  been  brought  forth; 
as  well  as  against  that  of  the  different  na- 
tions which   they  were  commissioned  to 
cast   out.      "  When    (says   God   by    the 
mouth  of  his  prophet)   I  brought  them 
forth  of  the  Land  of  Egypt,  I  said  unto 
them,  cast  ye  away  every  man  the  abo- 
mination of  his  eyes,  and  defile  not  your- 
selves with  the  idols  of  Egypt,   I  am  the 
Lord  your  God.    But  they  rebelled  against 
me,  and  would  not  hearken  unto  me,  nei- 
ther did  they  forsake  the  idols  of  Egypt. 

"Wherefore 
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I  catised  theiii  to  go  forth  out 
bf  the  I^nd  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them 
into  the  ^ilderneds.  And  I  gave  them 
jftiy  statutes,  and  shewed  them  mj  judge- 
ments, which  if  a  man  do  he  shall  live  in 
them/'  Ezek.  XX.  7. 

And  it  does  Aot  seem  to  have  been  God's 
design  to  have  loaded  his  people  with  such 
a  burthensome  ritual,  had  they  not  sinned 
in  the  alfair  of  the  Golden  Calf,  by  setting 
tip  an  Egyptian  idol  for  the  object  of  their 
religious  worship.     "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts;  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers, 
nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
concerning   burnt   oflferings   or  sacrifices. 
But  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying; 
Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  people :  and  walk  ye 
in  all  the  ways  that  I  have  commanded 
you,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you.     But 
they  hearkened  not.''  J  or.  vii.  23. — "  The 
house  of  Israel  rebelled  against  me  in  the 
wilderness;  because  they  had  not  executed 
my  judgements,  but  had  despised  my  sta- 
tutes, and  had  polluted  my  Sabbaths,  and 
their   eyes  were  after  their  fathers'  idols. 

Wherefore 
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Wherefore  (or  on  this  account,)  I  gave  them 
statutes  which  were  iiot  goody  and  judgements 
whereby  they  should  not  live.'*  Ezek*  xx. 
24,  25. 

To  the  moral  La,w  was  added  the  Law 
of  carnal  ordinances,  which  the  Apostle! 
tells  us  was  afterwards  abolislied  for  the 
weakness  and  unprofitableness  of  it.  E[eb* 
vii.  16.  Weak  however  and  unprofitable 
as  the  Law  was,  when  considered  in  itseift 
it  answered  the  end  of  its.  institution  for 
the  time  being,  till  the  Seed  should  como 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  By  a 
particular  ritual  it  separated  the  Jewish 
people  from  all  other  nations,  for  the  ex*- 
press  purpose  of  making  them  the  Pre- 
servers  of  the  true  Religion  against  the 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  corruptions  of 
it;  at  a  period  when,  that  people  alono 
excepted,  all  mankind  had  apostatized 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  "  Ye 
shall  be  holy  unto  me,  (said  God  to  the 
children  of  Israel,)  for  I  the  Lord  am 
holy;  and  have  severed  you  from  other 
people,  that  ye  should  be  mine.''  Lev.  xx. 
26. — At  the  same  time  the  Law  kept  in 
memory,  through  the  medium  of  its  typical 

service. 
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service,  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  made 
to  their  fathers ;  by  leading  their  thoughts 
fonvard  to  that  Person  in  whom  the  Pro- 
mise was  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  Law  was  added,  in  another  sense, 
**  because  of  transgressions \'  that  being 
convinced,  that,  by  the  Law,  as  a  rule  of 
Ufe^  all  men  are  concluded  under  sin ;  the 
Jews  might  be  prepared  to  welcome  the 
appearance  of  that  Divine  Person,  who 
was  the  end  of  the  Law  for  justification, 
to  every  one  that  believeth/'  llom.  x.  3. — • 
"  The  Law  (says  the  Apostle  in  this  sense) 
worketh  vrrath ."  Rom.  iv.  15. — It  was  partly 
intended  that  it  should  do  so:  in  order  that 
those  who  lived  under  it,  might  be  led 
fonvard  to  a  better  hope.    And  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  Law  was,  what  the  Apostle 
©alls  it,  ^' .a  Schoolmaster"  to  bring  the  Jews 
to  Christ. 

Such  being  the  important  design  of 
the  Law,  the  ceremonial  ritual  of  it  was 
of  course  valuable  oiily  so  far  as  it  minis- 
tered to  the  purposes  of  its  institution. 
It  was  originally  imposed  to  restrain  a  self- 
willed  and  corrupted  people  from  idol- 
atry: on  which  account  it  had  a  continued 

reference 
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reference  to  the  then  reigning  supersti- 
tions. But  as  this  security  from  idolatry, 
was  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  sound 
and  pure  basis  for  the  Christian  Dispensa-^ 
tion ;  it  pleased  Divine  Wisdom  that  the 
Ceremonial  Law  should  not  only  be  directed 
against  the  prevailing  superstitions;  but 
should  likewise  be  typical  of  the  essential 
parts  of  that  Dispensation,  which  it  wad 
designed  to  usher  in.  On  this  account  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  ritual  service  of 
it,  should  have  some  marked  reference  to 
the  particular  character  and  office  of  the 
Person  designed  to  be  pointed  out  by  it. 

This  was  strikingly  the  case  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation;  when  the  High  Priest 
under  the  Law  went  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  Atone- 
ment for  himself  and  the  people  before 
the  Lord ;  who  appeared  in  the  cloud  upoij 
the  Mercy  Seat/'  Lev,  xvi.  2. 

Now  this  service,  with  every  thing  that 
appertained  to  it,  St.  Paul  expressly  in- 
forms the  He]brews,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  them,  v(^  figurative  and  re- 
presentative. 

On  which  account,  God,  who  secth  the 
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end  from  the  beginniDg,  who  consequently, 
iu  his  institution  of  the  Law,  beheld  its 
accomplishment  in  the  Gospel;  expressly 
provided,  tliat  the  sacrifices  offered  ou 
this  important  occasion  should  be  slain  by 
the  Priest's  own  hand  ;*  t)iat  the  blood  so 
slain  should  afterwards  be  brought  by  hini 
i^to  the  Holy  of  Holies;*!'  that  He  should 
ipot  presume  to  enter  that  sacred  place 
without  blood  at  any  time ;  nor  even  with 
blood  but  at  this  annual  solemnity;  ths^t 
part  of  this  blood  should  be  sprinkled  be- 
fore the  mercy  seat,  on  which  the  Em- 
blems of  the  divine  Presence  w^ere  placed: 
that  he  should  afterwards  sanctify  the  altar 
X  before  the  Lord  by  putting  some  of  this, 
consecrated  blood  upon  it;  and,  lastly^ 
that  after  the  ceremonies  relating  to  the 
x  Scape  Goat  were  performed,  the  bodies 

jj|  of  the  bullock  and  goat  slain  for  the  sin 

offering,  should  be  burnt  with  fire  without 
*  the  camp.§ 

Now  all  these  things,  according  to  tho 
course  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  were  a 

*  Levit.  xvi.  1 1. 15.  f  Exod.  xxx.  10. — Levit. 

xvi.  10.— Heb.  ix.  7.      J  Leyit,  xvi.  18,  19.      §  Levit. 
xvi  28,29. 
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figure  of  Christ,  and  accomplished  in  him. 
The  Holy  of  Holies  on  earth  repi'esented 
the   residence  of  the   Deity  in  heaven. 
The  semce  that  was  performed  in  it,  con- 
sequently represented  the  service  that  wai 
to  be  performed  in  heaven.     The  High 
Priest   under  the  Law,   therefore,  repre- 
sented the  person  of  our  great  High  Priest 
and  Intercessor  on  this  occasion ;  and  the 
blood  which  he  sprinkled  before  the  Che- 
rubim on  the  mercy  scat,  was  the  Type 
of  that  blood,    the  merits  of  which  our 
great  High  Priest,  when  "  entered  within 
the  vail,''  Heb.  vi.  I9.  was  afterwards  to 
plead  before  his  heavenly  Father.    "  Christ 
(says  the  Apostle)  is  not  entered  into  the 
holy  place  made  with  hands,  i.e.  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple,    "  whicli 
are  the  figures  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven 
itself,  (the  actual  residence  of  the  Deity) 
there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us/'    Heb.  ix.  24.     And,  as  the  High 
Priest  on  earth  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  "  without  blood  of  others;" 
so  his  great  Antitype,  Jesus  Christ,  "  being 
become  an  High  Priest  of  good  things  to 
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come/'  qualified  his  human  nature  for  an 
entrance  into  the  holy  place  in  heaven,  by 
the  offering  of  his  own  blood.  Each  High 
Priest  acted  under  a  public  character,  each 
sustaining  the  persons  of  those  whom  he 
represented.  The  High  Priest  under  the 
Law  "  offered  for  himself,  and  the  errors 
of  the  people."  Our  great  High  Priest 
under  the  Gospel  "  appeared  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  for  us:'  whilst  the  burning 
the  sin  offering  without  the  Camp,  an* 
swers  to  Christ's  suffering  without  the  gate 
of  Jerusalem. 

As  the  covenant  for  the  redemption  of 
fallen  man  was,  by  divine  dii'ection  to  be 
typically  exhibited  on  earth,  with  the  view 
of  preserving  the  true  faith  in  the  ^vorld, 
by  directing  the  eye  of  the  sacrificer  to  its 
proper  object;  it  necessarily  followed,  that 
such  an  exhibition  must  be  performed,  be- 
fore the  Emblems  appointed  to  represent 
the  divine  presence.  For  God  literally 
speaking,  dwcllcth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands.  "  llie  heavens  (saith  the 
Lord)  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my 
footstool ;  where  is  the  house  that  ye  build 
unto  me?"    Isaiah  Ixvi  .1.     Still   w^e  find 

God 
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God  giving  express  direction  to  Moses$ 
relative  to  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle, 
in  the  following  words.  "  Let  them  make 
me  a  Sanctuary,  according  to  all  that  I 
shew  thee  after  the  pattern,  that  I  may 
ilwell  among  them/'  Exod.  xxv.  8. 

Now  there  are  two  senses,  a  literal 
and  a  figurative  sense;  in  one  of  which 
every  writing  is  to  be  understood,  if  it  is 
to  be  understood  at  all.  When,  therefore, 
the  Holy  of  Holies  is  called  the  Sanctuary ^ 
the  dwelling-place  or  residence  of  the  Deity ; 
it  must  necessarily  be  understood,  in  Sifigu-- 
rative  sense,  to  be  a  Type  of  heaven.  Con- 
sequently the  Figures  or  Emblems,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  the  holy 
place,  of  which  a  particular  description 
is  given  in  the  letter  of  the  Law,  must 
have  been  patterns,  or  representations  of 
things  in  the  heavens.  In  conformity 
with  which  idea,  after  having  reminded 
the  Hebrews  to  whom  he  was  writing, 
that  all  things  by  the  Law  were  purged 
with  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats  of- 
fered in  sacrifice ;  the  Apostle  proceeds  to 
observe,  that  "  it  was  necessary  that  the 
patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be 
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punned  with  these ;  but  the  heavenly  things 
themseheSj  (the  Divine  Realitiesj  which 
those  patterns  were  intended  to  represent), 
with  better  sacrifices  than  these/'  Heb. 
Ix.  23. 

"  Jesus  Christ  then  being  become  an 
ttigh  Priest  of  good  things  to  come,  entered 
liot  (says  the  Apostle)  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  on  earth,  with  the  blood  of  calves 
and  of  goats;  but  after  his  sacrifice  on  the 
Cross,  he  "  entered  once  into  the  holy 
place  in  heaven."  Heb.  ix.  11,  12.  "  If 
he  were  on  earth,  (observes  the  Apostle) 
he  should  not  be  a  Priest;  seeing,  or  be- 
cause thei-e  are  Priests  that  offier  gifts  ac- 
cording to  the  Law/'  Heb.  viii.  4.  The 
shadow  and  the  reality  could  not,  according 
to  the  divine  plan,  co-exist  under  the  same 
Dispensation.  When  our  blessed  Saviour, 
therefoi'e,  having  yielded  up  his  life  on 
the  Cross,  entered  into  heaven  to  offer  his 
own  blood  for  man's  redemption,  the 
Priesthood  of  tlie  Law  virtually  ceased, 
and  his  own  unchangeable  Priesthood  com- 
menced; by  the  efficacy  of  which,  "  he 
is  able  to  save,  to  the  uttermost,  them  that 
come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 

livcth 
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Kveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.** 
Heb.  vii.  25. 

Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  addressed  to 
the  Hebrews,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
had  retained  the  least  idea  of  the  typical 
mature  of  their  Temple  service,  was  unan- 
swerable. If  the  reality^  of  what  theii: 
Law  exhibited  but  the  shadow^  was  actu- 
ally accomplished,  the  use  of  the  Law  wasi 
necessarily  superseded.  When  that  which 
is  perfect  was  come,  that  which  is  imper- 
fect, according  to  the  verdict  of  common 
sense,  was  of  course  to  be  done  away.  In 
its  reference,  therefore,  to  the  full  and 
final  accomplishment  of  its  Ritual  service 
in  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  on  the 
Cross,  the  whole  value  of  the  Ceremonial 
Law  consisted.  Abstracted  from  this,  it 
was  a  formal,  unmeaning,  and  conse^ 
quently  unprofitable  exhibition. 

The  same  idea,  therefore,  which  gave 
value  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  accom- 
panied  the  sprinkling  the  blood  or  the 
lamb  on  the  door  posts  of  those  who  were 
delivered  from  the  destroying  angel,  pre- 
vious to  their  departure  from  Egypt;  sig- 
nifying, that  deliverance  froni  the  guilt 

and 
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bondage  of  sin,  was  not,  according  to  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  to  be  effected,  but  6y 
shedding  of  blood;  was  intended  to  be  kept 
alive  in  the  services  of  the  Law;  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  those  who  lived  under 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  that  Divine  Person, 
who  "  by  one  offering  of  himself  hath 
^  perfected  for  ever  them  that  arc  sancti- 
fied/' Heb.  X.  14. 

And  for  this  reason,  in  allusion  to  the 
method,  by  which,  according  to  the  di* 
vine  plan,  this  sanctification  was  to  be 
eflfected,  "  all  things  by  the  Law  were 
purged  with  blood,  and  without  shedding 
of  blood  there  was  no  remission."  Heb. 
ix  ^^ 

Now  common  sense  might  be  supposed 
competent  to  have  informed  the  Jews,  that 
blood  Uferallt/  applied,  muSt,  instead  of 
cleansing  any  thing,  add  rather  to  its  de- 
filement. Had  they  not,  therefore,  lost 
sight  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  their  Law, 
they  must  have  concluded,  that  the  blood 
of  sacrifice,  applied  for  the  •  purpose  of 
purgation,  was  tlic  sigfij  but  could  not 
possibly,  be  the  thing  signified.  And  be- 
cause the  life  of  every  animal  is  in  the 

blood. 
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blood,  that  on  that  account  it  was   an 
appointed  emblem  of  the  benefit  derived 
to  the  sacrificer  from  that  promised  Seed 
of  the  Woman,  whose  death,  according 
to  the   eternal   purpose,    was  to  cleanse 
mankind    from    the    defilement   of    sin. 
'  **  The, life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and 
I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  your  pouls;  for  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  fov 
the  souL''  Levit,  xvii.  11. 
According  to  this  idea,  (which  prevailed  i;i 
the  mind  of  the  faithful  under  the  old  Dis* 
pensation,  who  with  Abraham  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  of  Christ,  and  rejoiced  in 
it  in  hope;)  one  of  the  names  by  which  the 
Messiah  is  distinguished  in  the  Old  Testa- . 
ment,  is  tliat  of  the  Purifier  nn3 :  the  same 
word,   which   in  some  other  passages  of 
Scripture  is  translated  soap:    the   known 
property  of  which  is  to  cleanse  and  purify. 
*^  Though  thou  wash  me  with  nitre,    and 
take  thee  much  soap,  nna,  thine  iniquity 
is  marked   before    me,   saith  the   Lord/' 
Jer.  ii.  22.  And  again  in  that  striking  pas* 
fiage  of  the  prophet  Malachi.    "  Who  may 
iibidc  the  day  of  His  coming?  an^who 

'  shall 
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stiall  stand  wlien  he  appeareth  ?  For  He 
it  tike  the  refiner's  fire^  and  like  fuller's 
sbapnna. — Here  the  Messiah,  under  tlie 
significant  emblem  of  a  refiner'^  fire  and 
iiiUer's  soap,  is  pointed  out  in  the  cha-^ 
rdcter  of  that  Divine  Purifier ^  whose  office 
it  is,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  cleanse  and  pu- 
rify mankind  from  the  defilement  of  sin. 

In  allusion  to  this  his  important  cha- 
racter of  Purijierj  the  saints  who  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Revelation  as  ar- 
rhyed  in  white  robes,  are  said  to  have 
zDosked  tb^ip  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb.  Rev,  vii.  14. 
Garments,  by  being  washed  in  bloody  can- 
hot,  in  a  literaLsense  be  made  white.  But 
-when  it  is  considered  that  Sin,  in  the  figu- 
mtive  language  of  Scrii)ture,  is  the  spiri- 
tual defilement  of  the  Soul;  and  that  it 
is  through  the  Sacrifice  offered  on  the 
Cross  that  Man,  rendered  impure  by  the 
Fall,  is  restored  to  a  state  of  purity  in  the 
Eves  of  God;  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  uur 
derstand  the  Apostle,  when  he  says,  that 
"  if  we  walk  in  light,  the  blood  of  Christ 
cieanseth  us  from  all  Sin:" — and  conse- 
cjuenUl^,  in  what  sense  the  Robes  of  the 
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sinner  are  made  white^  by  being  washed  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb. . 

Thus  does  the  Bible,  from  the  begin** 
ning  of  it  to  the  end,  direct  the  eye  of  the 
faithful  to  the  same  divine  object  of 
Clu'istian  hope;  from  AbeFs  .offering  in 
Paradise,  through  the  representative  ser-* 
vice  of  the  Law,  down  to  the  actual  ful* 
iilment  of  it  by  the  personal  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross ;  and  the  effect  pro^ 
duced  by  that  great  event,  in  the  em« 
blematic  description  of  the  saints,  stand-* 
ing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb, 
clothed  in  white  robes. 

When,  therefore,  Chiist  Jesus  appeared 
in  the  flesh,  he  who  was  sent  to  prepare 
the  way  before  him;  in  other  words,  to 
prepare  the  Jews  for  his  immediate  recep- 
tion;  desci'ibed  Him  by  his  most  signifi* 
cant  title  of  "  the  Lamb  of  God;"  "  Be- 
hold (said  he)  the  Lapib  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world/' — As 
if  he  had  said ;  Behold  the  great  Purifier 
of  mankind.  Behold  that  divine  Person 
whom  the  Prophet  has  told  you  siiould  be 
brought  as  a  lamb  *to  the  slaughter,  when 
it  shall  please  his  Father  to  make  his  soul 

an 
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an  offering  for  sin.  Isaiah  liii. — Behold  the 
true  Paschal  Lamb,  to  whom  all  the  t^'pi- 
cal  service  of  the  Law  was  designed  to 
fead  jnou.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  slain 
in  the  Divine  Councils  before  the  world 
began ;  who^  in  the  fulness  of  time,  shall, 
with  his  own  Bloody  enter  once  into  the  holy 
place  not  made  ^Atrith  hands ;  that  through 
the  eternal  spirit  '*  offering  himself  with- 
out spot  to  God,  he  may  purge  your  con- 
sciences from  dead  works  to  sen^e  the 
Hvinff  God/^  Hcb.  is.  14. 
'  Thus  has  it  been  shewn  in  what  sense 
Jesus  Christ  is  made  unto  us  Sanctificatian. 
He  came  into  the  world,  (as  he  himself 
said)  not  to  destroy  the  Law  but  to  fulfil  it. 
This  commission  he  executed  partly  in  his 
character  of  Sanctifier.  To  the  Jew  he 
rendered  the  law  perfect  by  filling  it  up : 
and  at  the  same  time  furnishing,  in  his  own 
divine  Person,  that  tiuc  sanctification,  of 
which  the  purifications  of  the  Law  were 
designed  as  figures  for  the  time  being.  To 
lead  the  Jewish  nation  to  this  important 
conclusion,  our  Saviour,  when  expiring  on 
the  Cross,  made  use  of  these  striking  words: 
"  It  is  JinishtiW    As  if  he  had  said,  the 

work 
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work  which  I  covenanted  to  perform  on 
earth  is  compleated.  At  the  same  time  the 
vail  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in  twain  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom. 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  that  by  the  High 
Priest  on  earth  entering  within  the  vail 
into  the  second  tabernacle  with  blood  once 
every  year,  the  Holy  Ghost  signified  "  that 
the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet 
made  manifest/'  Heb.  ix.  8.  The  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  of  this  vail  being 
rent  from  top  to  bottom,  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  was  intended,  it  it  presumed,  to 
convey,  in  the  same  symbolic  language, 
this  important^  idea ;  that  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all,  was 
really  made  manifest;  and  that  therefore 
the  emblematic  service,  which  had  hitherto 
beeti  performed  within  the  vail  of  the  ta- 
bernacle on  earth,  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  be  continued.  The  scene  was  now 
changed  from  earth  to  heaven;  where  the 
great  work  of  atonement  was  in  future  to 
be  earned  on  by  that  spotless  High  Priest, 
who  with  his  own  blood  was  ascended  into 
heaven  for  that  gracious  purpose^ 

In  this  sense,  then,  Jesus  Christ  became 

the 
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the  true  ssmctifier  of  his  chosien  pec^. 
WhUst  the  Gentihi  through  the  prebch* 
ifi^  of  his  Gospel,  wsts  rescued  from  the 
gross  impurity  of  the  j^uperstitious  worship 
to  which  he  hak}  ^beeu  accSijtSttcMiied,  by 
w^h  the  glory  of  the  :  ixicorFuptihle  God 
had  been  changedr through  the  suggestioDd 
of  the  devil,  into  in)ages  made  like  tocor-* 
ruptible  man,  to  birds,  beasts,  and  creep* 
.  ing  things."  .    , 

In  a  general  sense,  both  to  Jew  and 
Gentile,  that  is,  to  ereiy  member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Jesus  Christ  is  made 
sanct^ationy  by  virtue  of  his  having  ap- 
peared once  in  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself: 
and  in  consequence  of  that  abundant  ef- 
fusion of  his  spirit  shed  abroad  under  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  by  which  that  real 
purity  of  heart  and  miiid  is  eftected,  which 
X\\eriiual  purifications  of  the  Law  were  de- 
signed to  typify;  and  to  which  all  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  grace  under  the  Gospel 
are  designed  to  lead. 

The  short  view  which  has  been  here 
taken  of  a  most  important  subject,  beai^s 
testimony  to  the  plan  of  divine  wisdom  in 

the 
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the  covenantof  Grace,  sufficient,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  establish  the  faith,  and  direct 
the  practice  of  every  Christian  Professor. 
For,  short  as  it  is,  it  makes  the  Bible  speak 
a  consistent  language  from  Genesis  to  Re- 
velations; directing  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  same  divine  object  of  Chris- 
tian hope,  from  the  revelation  of  the  pro- 
mised Seed  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  througl^ 
the  shadows  of  the  Law,  to  its  actual  com- 
pletion in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ; "  who 
for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came 
down  from  Heaven,  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate/'  Who,  in  correspondence  with  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Prophet,  by 
which  he  is  described  as  coming  "  with 
dyed  garments  from  the  vintage,  red  in 
his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
his  strength,  speaking  in  righteousness, 
and  mighty  to  save,''  is  represented  in  the 
Book  of  Revelations,  as  "  clothed  in  a 
vesture  dipped  in  Blood;"  the  emblematic 
memorial  of  the  bloody  work  which  He 
had  performed  for  Man,  and  his  name, 
(as  the  Divine  Revelation  proceeds  to  in- 
form us)  "  is  called  the  Word  of  God.    And 

lie 


He  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh 
a  name  written.  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords/'     Rev.   xix.    16. 

The  correspondence  between  the  symbol 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  letter  of  the 
New  is  well  worthy  of  remark;  because  it 
bears  striking  testimony  to  the  consistency 
of  the  divine  plan,  in  the  execution  of  the- 
Christian  Covenant. 

The  Cherubim,  it  has  been  obser^^ed, 
were  set  up  at  the  east  of  the  Garden 
of  £den,  immediately  after  tlie  Fall.  This 
same  emblematic  representation  was  after- 
Avards  made  from  a  pattern  expressly  de* 
livered  by  God  to  Moses,  and  in  process 
of  time,  to  David  for  the  religious  sen- ice 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  Tlie  par- 
ticular construction  of  the  Cherubim  Avas 
also  revealed  to  Ezckiel  in  a  vision.  Under 
this  emblematic  representation,  Divine 
AVisdom  was  pleased  to  convey  that  know- 
ledge of  spiritual  things,  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  worship  of  those,  who  lived 
under  the  Dispensations,  preceding  that 
which  commenced  with  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  latter  Dispensation  graciously  ex- 
changed 
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changed  the  symbol  of  Clmstiiinity  for  the 
letter  of  it:  that  Divine.  Mystery  em- 
blematically represented  under  the  figure 
of  the  Cherubim  having  been  clearly  re- 
vealed, in  the  Incarnation  of  one  of  the 
Divine  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  and  the 
subsequent  direction  given  to  the  Apostles 
to  baptize  all  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  those  three  Great  Ones^  who  had 
engaged  themselves  in  Covenant  for  the 
redemption  of  fallen  Man. 

In  proceeding  to  the  revelation  of  things 

that  are  to  come  to  pass  at  the  end  of 

days;  when  the  Patriarch,  the  Jew,  and 

the  Christian   shall  be  assembled  before 

the  throne ;    we  find  the  symbol  and  the 

letter  blended   together:  we  behold   the 

Son  of  Man,  the  typical  Lamb  under  the 

Law,  who  had  been  slain  for  the  sins  of 

mankind,   standing  in   the  midst  of  the 

throne,  and  of  the  four  Beasts,  or  rather 

living  creatures ;  wliich,  according  to  the 

testimony  of  Ezekiel,   were  intended  to 

exhibit  "  the  appearance  of  the  likeness 

of  the  Glory  of  the  Lord,"  Ezek.  i.  28.-- 

under  those  Dispensations,  in  which  God 

thought 
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thought  fit  to  convey  divine  knowledge 
through  a  symbolical  medium;  as  if,  by 
bringing  into  one  point  of  view  the  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  Divine  (Economy  in  the 
work  of  Redemption,  to  convey  this  es- 
sential idea ;  that  in  the  character  and  of- 
fice of  Jesus  Christ,  each  Dispensation  of 
Grace  had  received  its  accomplishment. 

Whoever  then  can  fairly  read  his  Bible, 
and  conclude  that  all  that  apparatus  of 
divine  wisdom,  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  ma- 
nifested in  the  Dispensations  preparatory 
to  tiie  perfection  of  the  Gospel,  was  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Jesus 
Christ  into  the  world,  in  the  sole  character 
of  a  moral  teacher^  must  have  a  vail  before 
his  eyes,  as  thick  as  that,  which  is  judi- 
ciously suffered  still  to  remain  before  the 
e3'es  of  the  carnal  Jew.  To  us,  (on  whom 
we  trust  the  light  hath  shined,)  the  divinity 
of  the  promised  seed,  that "  Lamb  of  God, 
who  takcth  away  the  sins  of  the  world; 
who,  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  is  called 
**  the  Word  of  God  ;'•  which  Word,  St.  John 
in  his  history  expressly  tells  us  "  was  God'^ 
appears  to  be  written,  as  it  were  with  a 

sun-beam,  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Sa- 
cred 
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cred  Scripture.  It  ie»  the  sttbsta&ce  of  th6 
Law,  the  Spirit  of  Pro{^ecy,  ^n<i  the  per-* 
fectioQ  of  the  Qospei.  That  divine  Per- 
ton,  the  only  ground  for  hope  to  falleit 

•  

man^  we  trace  in  every  Dispensatiotk  By 
the  light  of  tbe  Gospel,  we  sfee  him  m  the 
ceremonials  ai  the  Jewish  Ritual,  m  clieafly 
as  we  behold  Hkn  ia^  the  appoiatedi  ordi^ 
nances  of  the  ChristiaOr  Cbwreh.  Ali^ 
seeing  Him  as  i96  do,  we  tremble  for  A« 
condition  of  those  in  aa  enilgfatetted  goubm 
try,  who  see  Him.  not  Whatever  ftatler^ 
ing  ideas  they  may  annex  to  their  due  aieM 
knowledgment  ci  God  in  his  chanacttf  of 
Creator  and  Oovernor  of  the  worlds  and  to 
tLe  conscientious  discharge  of  moral  du^ 
ties ;.  yet  certain  it  »,  from  the  genferal 
tenor  of  Revelation,  that  ^^  without  shed«« 
ding  of  blood  there  ia  no  remission.'"  If 
he  that  despised  Moses'  Law,  died  without 
mercy,  nnda:  two  or  three  witnesses,  of 
how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  they  be 
thought  worthy,  who  have  trodden  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God^  and  counted  the 
blood  of  the  Covenant  an  unholy  thing  ? 
For  their  sacrifice,  however  perfect  in  its' 
kind,  resembles  npt  the  sacrifice  of  Abel, 

Z  which 
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^hich  was  accepted;  but  that  of  Cain^ 
which  was  rejected ;  because  it  was  not  a 
sacrifice  in  correspondence  with  the  cove- 
liant  of  Grace.  With  this  conviction  on 
our  Kundsy  we  have  but  to  offer  up  onr 
earnest  prayers  to  God,  for  those  who  now 
sit  in  darkness ;  that  the  eyes  of  their  un- 
derstanding being  opened,  they  may  be 
brought  acquainted  with  the  fulness  of 
Pivme  Wisdom  in  the  great  mystery  of  Re- 
d/emptionj,  and  thereby  become  prepared  to 
JQin  in  that  new  song,  which  shall,  at  th9 
end  of  time;  be  sung  to  the  honour  of  the 
'S^deeipier ;  on  the  consideration,  thait  it  is 
\^  through  Him  alone j  that  there  is  access  to 
the  Father/'  «  I  beheld  (says  St  John 
|n  a  vision)  and  lo !  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  and  of  the  four  Beasts,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  Elders,  stood  a  Lamb^  as  it 
had  been  slain :  and  He  came,  and  took 
the  Book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  Him, 
that  sat  upon  the  throne.  And  when  He 
had  taken  the  book,  the  four  beasts,  and 
four-and-twenty  elders,  fell  down  befor© 
the  Lamb:  and  they  sung  a  new  song, 
saying ;  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book, 
and  to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for  Thau 

wast 
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DISCOURSE  VL 


1  COR.  i.  30. 

Who  of  God  is  made  unto  m  Wisdom,  and 
RigbteousnesSf  and  Sanctification,  and  Re- 
demption. 


T 


HESE  words  (it  was  observed  on  $ 
former  occasioii)  fumisk  a  stumdarjr  dt^ 
scription  of  the  nature  and  geidus  of  that 
Religion,  which  Christ  eame  to  propa^ta 
in  the  world.  They  discover  the  fulness 
of  that  divine  grace,  which  has  been  ma« 
nifested  in  the  character  and  office  of 
Jesus  Christ,  considered  as  the  Revealer  of 
ail  true  wisdoo) ;  the  Fountain  of  all  tru^ 
righteousness;  the  Sanctilier,  and  He^ 
dcemer  of  fallen  izian.  In  every  part  of 
his  divine  chwacter  and  office  Jesus  Christ 
must  be  received  by  all,  who  would  derivo 
benefit  fixim  Him*     For  the  Hist(M*y  of 

Religion, 
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Religion,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Divine  Creator,  and  the  duty  of 
man  as  a  created  accountable  being,  un- 
accompanied with  the  grace  of  the  Gos- 
pel, opens  our  eyes  only  to  the  misery  of 
our  fallen  condition,  and  the  consequent 
certainty  of  condemnation.  This  state- 
jnent  stamps  an  unusual  degre;^  of  imports 
ance  on  the  words  before  us;  considered 
in  their  immediate  relation  to  that  Divine 
Person,  who  must  be  received  by  man  in 
the  same  compleat  character,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  oeconomy  of  grace  he  hath 
been  pleased  to  assume  fbr  man;  even 
that  Holy  One,  "  who  of  God  is  made 
unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption/' 

In  what  sense  Jesus  Christ  is  made  unto 
us  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctifi- 
cation, has  been  already  shcAvn.  We  pro- 
ceed therefore,  in  conformity  with  the  text, 
to  speak  of  Him  in  the  remaining  part  of 
his  character ;  as  the  Redeemer  of  fallen 
man.  He  "  is  made  unto  us  (says  the 
Apostle),  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption/' — Redemp- 
tion pre-supposes  captivity  in  bondage:  for 

whero 
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where  there  is  no  bondage,  there  can  be  no 
redemption.  To  say,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  made  unto  us  redemption;  is  a  virtual 
acknowledgement  of  man's  captive  condi- 
tion previous  to  that  event.  Consequently 
an  enquiry  into  the  testimony  borne  by 
Scripture  to  the  nature  of  man's  fallen  con- 
dition, and  his  consequent  captivity;  to* 
gether  with  the  adequacy  of  the  means 
employed  to  recover  him  fiY>m  it;  must 
constitute  the  most  interesting  employ- 
ment  of  the  human  mind ;  and  if  fairly 
made,  can  lead,  it  is  presumed,  but  to 
one  and  the  same  Christian  conclusion. 

Man  (we  are  given  to  understand)  was 
created  a  perfect  being ;  but  in  the  pos- 
session of  freedom  to  determine  his  own 
actions ;  either  by  obedience  to  continue 
in  his  original  perfection,  or  by  disobe- 
dience to  fall  from  it.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  placed  in  a  state  of  earthly 
happiness  in  Paradise ;  which  was  designed 
to  pre-figure,  as  well  as  prepare  him  for 
that  more  compleat  state  of  blessedness,  to 
which  hfe  was  to  be  removed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  earthly  trial.  The  condition  of 
the  covenant  under  which  Adam  was  ad- 
mitted 
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;Dutted  a  teoant  in  Pwradise,  and  on  flie 
iUifilmeat  of  which  his  continiuuace  iaChat 
ongiiutl  sUte  of  perfection  depended»  was 
peifect  obedience.  Had  Adam  remained 
ia  ijwocence,  by  eating  of  the  Tree  of 
Jjife  placed  in  tiie  midM^  of  the  garden,  he 
had  never  known  death.  Bat  by  trans^ 
gressing^  through  the  sif^gestion  of  the 
devily  the  command  of  his  Maker,  the  con-^ 
dition  of  the  covenant  under  which  Adam 
was  originaJly  placed  being  broken,  he  was 
in  consequence  turned  out  of  Paradise ; 
because  all  light  of  access  to  the  Tree  of 
life,  in  his  cha^racter  of  an  innocoot  crea^ 
ture,  was  now  lost.  "  Thus  by  one  man 
(says  the  Apostle)  sin  entered  into  the 
-world,  and  death  by  sin:  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men.'*  Rom.  v.  12. — ^^  For 
God  created  man  to  be  immortal;  and 
made  hioi  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eter« 
nity:  nevertheless,  through  envy  of  the 
devil  came  death  into  the  world/'  Wisd. 
of  Sol.  ii.  43. 

But  by  wilful  disobedience,  not  only  fhe 
immortality,  for  which  Adam  had  been 
created,  became  forfeited,  but  all  possibi^ 
Uty  of  his  recovering  it  was  also  lost;  in 

consequence 
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ocmsequenee  of  that  captivliT:  to  sm  and 
Satan,  under  which  the  iall  kft  him.  This 
mortal,  captive,  disabled  condition;  ^  did 
Adam,  witliottt  help  or  hope  in  him- 
self, entail,  as  the  representative  of  man** 
kind,  on  all  his  posterity.  ^'  Thus  in  Adam 
all  died." 

Such  is  the  account  of  man's  original 
condition,  prior  to,  and  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  fietll;  as  it  is  to  be  collected 
from  the  pages  of  divine  Revelation.    The 
devil,  in  consequence  of  rebelUon,   had 
lost  his  first  estate ;  and  was  left  without 
any  hope  of  its  recovery.     His  sin,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  exalted  nature,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, was  of  that  aggravated  kind  as  to 
preclude  all  idea  of  pardon.    The  devil 
therefore  found  no  Redeemer.    Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, his  malice  and  envy  were  ex- 
erted against  God's  newly  favoured  crea- 
ture, with  the  view  of  frustrating  the  de- 
sign of  his  creation.      Having  therefore 
succeeded  against  Adam  in  drawing  away 
his    allegiance  from   his  Maker,   he  tri- 
umphed in  the  thought,  that  he  had  ren^ 
dered  his  condition  equally  desperate  with 
his  own.    To  the  justice  of  God,  under 

which 
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which  he  was  suffering,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  make  any  satisfaction;  he  flat- 
tered himself  therefore  that  his  rival  crea- 
ture man,  whom  he  considered  less  able  to 
do  it,  was  rendered  at  least  as  miserable  as 
himself. 

But  the  event  of  the  devil's  malice  hav- 
ing been  foreseen,  a  remedy '  had,  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  divine  councils,  been  pre- 
pared against  the  effects  of  it.    According 
to  an  eternal  purpose,  the  great  mjrstery  of 
Godliness  settled  heiioro  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  had  for  its  object,  to  counteract 
the  evil  the  devil  should  work ;  by  provid- 
ing for  the  recovery  of  God's  fallen  crea- 
ture.    It  had  been  graciously  determined, 
tliat  man   should   be   delivered  from  \iv& 
bondage  under   sin   and  Satan;   and  re- 
stored on  certain  conditions  to  liis  forfeited 
inheritance. 

.  For  the  accomplishment  of  tliis  gracious 
purpose,  one  of  the  three  Persons  in  the 
Godhead  took  on  himself  the  office  of  ile- 
ileemtr;  that  in  that  character  he  might 
pay  down  tlic  ransom  necessaiy  on  the  oc- 
casion. "  We  were  redeemcdy  (says  the 
Apostle)  with  the  precipua  blood  of  Christ, 

as 
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as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without' 
spot;  who  verily  was  foreordained  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  1.  Pet.  i.  18. 
according  to  the  divine  purpose  and  grace 
which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  before 
the  world  began."     2.  Tim.  ii.  9. 

The  devil  thinking,  it  is  presumed,  that 
as  justice  must  be  unchangeable,  and  can* 
not  acquit  without  adequate  satisfaction 
being  made  to  it ;  and  that  satisfaction 
must  be  proportionate  to  the  condition  of 
the  party  against  whom  the  sin  has  been 
committed;  knowing  at  the  same  time 
that  God  was  an  iitfinite  being,  and  that 
Adam  was  far  from  being  mch;  conse* 
quently  that  no  satisfaction  in  this  case 
could  be  made ;  his  conclusion,  it  is  pro- 
bable, might  be,  that  the  situation  of  fal-. 
len  man  was  without  a  remedy ;  and  that 
therefore  he  had  prevailed  against  God,  in 
becoming  instrumental  to  the  ruin  of  his 
new  creation.  But  the  devil  was  permit^ 
ted  thus  far  to  triumph,  in  order  that  the 
inexhaustible  riches  of  divine  grace,  wis- 
dom, and  power  might  be  more  fully  ma- 
nifested, in  the  perfect  recovery  of  fallen 
man ;  and  the  final  overthrow  of  that  spi- 
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ritual  enrasy  who  Jiad  |>i«vaiied  q^nrt 
Um.  I%e  ever  jukrable  mystery  <tf  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  removed  all  time  fn« 
Mperable  diffieulties^  wfaidi  the  sangasiie 
thoughts  of  the  devil  had  thrown  in  the 
way  of  man's  i\ecovery  to  his  lost  esta^se^ 
For  Bjcoosdmg  to  this  mystery  of  Godlifiess^ 
satisfBction  was  made  by  the  same  nature 
that  had  tranB^jessed ;  and  that  satitsfao 
tiOD  was  full  and  adequate  to  the  purposei 
because  the  peison  who  made  it,  was  God 
as  well  «s  man :  and  though  the  Godhead 
cannot  die,  yet  that  Person,  in  whom  wt 
are  told,  ^'  the  fulness  <^  the  Godhead 
dwelt  bodily,"'  actually  did  die;  and  by 
that  death  in  the  character  of  the  seoBnd 
Adam^  recovered  what  had  been  lost  by  the 
Jirst.  In  this  sense,  ^^  the  last  Adam^"  that 
second  representative  of  human  nature^ 
"  the  Lord  from  heaven,''  **  was  made  a 
quickening  spirit." — "  For  as  in  Adam  all 
die;  even  so,  in  like  manner,  or  to  the 
same  extent,  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive."     1.  Cor.  xv.  22. 45. 

To  this  gracious  plan  of  Redemption 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  all 
communication  between   God  and  man 

subsequent 
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subsequent  to  the  fafl  had  a  marked  re-^ 
ference.  Considered  as  the  great  hinge  on 
which  the  vrhcAe  ceeonomy  of  man's  Salva* 
tion  turned,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  1% 
should  be  brought  forward  to  notice  on 
every  possible  occasion ;  with  the  view  of 
Biakingthat  impression  on  the  human  mind, 
which  might  prepare  it  for  the  actual  ac* 
complishment  of  the  Redeemer's  workt 
when  the  fulness  of  time  should  arrivei 
From  the  first  revelation  therefore  of  the 
future  Redemption  of  man  delivered  to 
Adam  in  Paradise,  when  Grod  vouchsafed 
ta  him  a  short  declaration  of  the  gracious 
provision  that  had  been  made  in  his  favour, 
in  that  appointed  Seed  which  was  to  bruise 
the  serpent* s^  head ;  under  every  Dispensa^ 
tion,  references  acconmiodated  to  the  con* 
dition  of  the  parties,  and  in  terais  more  or 
less  obscure,  were  continually  made  to  thia 
miportant  event. 

The  bondage  of  God's  chosen  people  in 
Egypt  was  an  emblem  of  the  state  of  fallen 
man ;  as  their  delivery  from  the  destroying 
angel  through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  was  a  type  of  the 
deliverance  of  thei  redeemed  from  the 
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bondage  of  sin  and  Satan  by  Jesus  ChrisL 
*— The  ritual  service  of  the  Law  was  de- 
signed to  furnish  a  more  circumstantial .  ve^ 
presentation  of.  this  great  event;  under 
which  figurative  Dispensation,  the  blood 
of  the  victim  considered  as  an  expiation  for 
the  sin  of  the  offerer,  exhibited  a  lively  re* 
presentation  of  the  spiritual  redemption  of 
man,  from  the  consequences  of  sin  by  the 
blood  of  the  Redeemer* 

The  language  of  the  Prophets,  as  the 
language  of  inspiration,  must  be  expected 
to  have  the  same  great  subject  in  view. 
AVhon  Isaiah  therefore  describes  the  office 
of  the  promised  Messiah,  he  does  it  by 
an  allusion  to  the  year  of  Jubilee,  which 
by  express  command  was  celebrated  on 
the  periodical  return  of  every  fiftieth  year ; 
in  which,  according  to  the  provision  of  the 
LaAv,  liberty  was  proclaimed  throughout 
tlie  land  of  Judea  unto  all  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  every  man  returned  into  his  own  posses* 
sion,  and  into  his  own  family ;  and  a  ge- 
neral redemption  of  property  took  place. 
Levit.  XXV.  And  that  the  reference  which 
this  temporal  redemption  on  every  year  of 
Jubilee  had  to  that  spiritual  Redemption, 

which 
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which  was  In  the  fubiess  of  time  to  be  ef« 

'4 

fected  by  our  great  Redeemer,  might  not 
escape  observation ;  it  was  commanded^ 
that  the  trumpet  which  was  to  give  notice 
of  the  returning  celebration  of  this  joyful 
year,  should  be  sounded  on  the  great  day 
of  Atonement;  on  that  day,  when  the 
High  Priest  under  the  Law,  ^vas  engaged 
in  sprinkling  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  *,  the  type  of  that  precious 
blood,  which  was  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
be  offered  up  by  our  great  High  Priest 
under  the  Gospel,  for  the  Redemption  of 
the  world. 

.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  (says  the  Pro- 
phet) is  upon  me;  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
broken  hearted;  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives ;  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
door  to  them  that  are  bound.  To  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Isa.  Ixi. 
.  The  interpretation  of  this  prophecy,  was 
determined  by  our  Saviour  on  a  memor- 

*  Or  as  it  might  l>e  better  rendered,  tf^e  Holy  place 
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able  occasion ;  wlvca,  after  having  quoted 
in  the  Sfnagogoe  this  remarkable  passage 
front  the  Pro^phet,  we  read,  that  "  he 
eloaed  the  book  and  sat  doTvn*  And  the 
eyes  of  all  that  were  in  the  Synagogue 
being  festened  upon  him,  he  b^an  to  saj; 
This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your 
ears.*'  Luke  iv.  20.  As  if  he  had  said ; 
^  Behold,  the  year  of  my  redeemed,  is 
ecNne:*'  that  acceptable  j^ear  of  the  Lord, 
ef  trhich  the  Jubilee  imder  the  Law  exhi« 
bited  but  a  faint  shadow:  a  year  of  gene* 
'  ral  redemption  and  restoration  to  their 
lost  estate  for  the  sons  of  fallen  Adam^  by 
vhlue  of  that  ransom  which  I  come  to  pay. 
For  this  purpose  has  a  body  been  pre- 
pared  me.  ''  Rejoice  therefore  O  Daugh* 
ter  of  Ziou;  shout,  O'  Daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem; behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee; 
he  is  just  and  having  sahatian;  and  he  shall 
speak  peace  unto  the  heathen;  and  his  do- 
minion shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  even  to  the  ends,  of  the  earth- 
As  for  thee  also,  by  the  blood  of  thy  cove- 
nant, I  have  sent  forth  thy  prisoners  out  of 
the  pit,  wherein  is  no  water.  Turn  ye 
therefore  to  the  strong  hold^  ye  prisoners  of 

hope, 
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Hope,  even  to  ^ay  do  I  declare,  tiiat  I 
will  render  double  unto  thee.  Zee.  ix.  9. 
"  for  I  am  thy  strength  and  thy  Re* 
deemer/' 

With  this  great  subject  on  his  mind,  the 
Prophet  gives  the  following  sublime  de- 
scription of  the  same  divine  Personage. 
^^  Who  is  this  (says  he)  that  cometh  with 
dyed  garments  from  the  vintage?  this 
that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  tr&velling  in 
-the  greatness  of  his  strength  ? — ^I  that  speak 
in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save. — ^Where- 
fore art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and 
thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  tlie 
wine  fat  ?— I  have  trodden  the  wine  press 
alone,  and  of  the  people  there  was  none 
with  me:  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine 
anger,  and  trample  them  in  my  fury,  and 
their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my 
garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment. 
For  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine  heart, 
and  the  year  of  my'  redeemed  is  come. 
And  I  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help ; 
and  I  wondered  that  there  was  none  to 
uphold ;  therefore  mine  own  arm  brought 
Salvation  unto  me.''    Isaiah  Ixiii. 

And  as  the  service  of  the  Law  was  de- 

A  a  [signed 
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signed  to  prefigure,  and^e   language  of 
the  Prophets  to  predict  the  future  Redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  with  the  view  of  prepar- 
ing those  who  lived  under  the  Jewish  Dis- 
pensation, for  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  promised  Redeemer ;  so  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles  was  calculated   to  keep 
alive  in  the  minds  of  their  disciples  the  me- 
morial of  the  great  work,  which  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time    had  been    actually  accom- 
plished by  Him.    "  There  is  one  God  (says 
the  Apostle)  and  one   Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.   Who 
gave  himself  a  Ransom  for  all.'' — 1  Tim. 
ii.  5. — "  When  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  Law,  that  we 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."     Gal. 
iv.  5.     When  the  full  season,  according  to 
the  divine  councils,  arrived ;  when  the  pro- 
mise, made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  was 
to  take  place ;  God  sent  into  the  world  hi^ 
only  begotten  Son,  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
made  subject  to  the  Mosaic  law ;  that  ful- 
filling the  Law  by  his  perfect  obedience,  he 
might  redeem  the  Jews  from  their  bondage 

to 
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to  it,  and  by  so  doing  place  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  in  possession  of  the  original  pro- 
mise ;  ^*  That  in  Abraham's  seed  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed/' — 
And  this  blessing  when  perfected,  consisted 
in  that  Salvation  through  faith  which  had 
been  purchased  by  the  blood  of  a  Re* 
deemer, — "  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  (says 
the  Apostle)  that  ye  were  not  redeemed 
with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold, 
but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of 
a  Lamb,  without  blemish  and  without 
spot/'     1  Pet.  i.  18. 

In  conformity  with  this  idea,  the  mem« 
bers  of  Christ's  Church  which  has  been 
purchased  with  his  blood,  are  represented 
by  the  Apostle. as  no  longer  belonging  to 
themselves.  Having  been  redeemed  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  death,  they  are  be- 
come, by  right  of  purchase,  the  property 
of  their  Redeemer.  "  Ye  are  not  yoiu: 
own,  (says  the  Apostle  to  his  disciples  at 
Corinth,)  for  ye  are  hought  with  a  price ; 
therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and 
in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's*' 

The  body  and  spirit  of  man,  in  conse*- 
quence  of  the  fall,  having  been  as  it  were 
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sold  tindet  din,  had  thereby  become  the 
property  of  that  Evil  One,  by  whom  the 
fatal  price  of  man's  liberty  had  been  of* 
fered  to  him  with  success.  But  through 
the  love  of  God,  man  found  a  ransom  from 
captivity  in  that  spotless  Lamb,  ^^  which 
has  been  slain,  and  has  rede^tned  us  by  his 
blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongu^ 
(tnd  people  and  nation/'    Rev.  v.  9* 

We  read  of  a  redemption  fh^n  JE^gypt ; 
but  that)  as  it  has  been  above  observed  i 
was  a  figure  only  of  the  eternal  Redemp- 
tion to  be  obtained  through  Christ.  At 
the  redemption  from  Egypt,  a  lamb  with- 
out blemish  was  ordered  to  be  slain ;  the 
blood  of  which,  sprinkled  on  the  door 
posts,  saved  the  Israelites  from  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  when  the  first-bom  of  Egypt 
were  slain.  This  lamb  afterwards  eaten, 
was  characterised  by  the  distinguishing 
title  of  "  the  Lard's  Passover^''  on  the  fol- 
lowing very  memorable  account*  **  For  I 
will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  this 
tiight,  and  will  smite  all  the  first-born  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  both  man  and  beast ; 
and  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will 
execute  judgement :  I  am  the  Lord.  And 

the- 
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"die  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  upofi 
•the  houses  where  you  are;  and  when  I  see 
the  blood,  I  will  pass  aver  you, .  and  the 
plague  shall  not  be  upon  you^  to  destroy 
you  when  I  smite  the  land  of  Egjrpt/' 
•£xod*  xii.  12.  But  St  Paul  addressing 
himself  to  his  disciples  at  Corinth,  calls 
••  Christ,  our  Passover/' — "  Christ  our  Pass- 
over (says  he)  is  sacrificed  for  us."  1  Cor. 
V.  6. — ^What  then  the  Passover  was  to  the 
Israelites  at  their  redemption  from  Egypt» 
that  Christ  otir  Passover j  is  to  Christians; 
otherwise  St.  Paul's  language  is  something 
worse  than  incorrect;  for,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  made  an  allusion,  where  there 
was  no  resemblance,  he  took  the  readiest 
way  to  lead  his  disciples  into  error  on  the 
most  important  subject  of  his  ministry. 
St.  Paul,  as  an  intelligent  Jew,  could  not 
have  been  .ignorant  on  this  head.  The 
word  passover  therefore,  as  belonging  to 
our  Saviour,  could  not  have  been  misap- 
plied by  him. — ^The  blood  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb  we  know  was  expiatory;  it  was  ac- 
cepted for  the  saving  of  God's  people; 
when  the  idolatrous  Egyptians  were  de« 
9troyed  by  the  Destroyer.    If  Christ  thea 

is 
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is  our  Passmer^  as  he  is  here  declared  to  be, 
his  blood  must  be  accepted  for  a  similar 
purpose.  •  And  this  the  Apostle  expressly 
asserts  on  another  occasion  where  he  says, 
that  ^^  in  Him  we  have  "Redemption  through 
Ids  blood;  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  his  Grace.*'     Eph.  i.  7. 

Thus  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  character  of 
Redeemer,  constitutes    the  perfection  of 
every   Divine    Dispensation:    that    com- 
pleat  consummation,  in  which  all  the  lines 
of  Providence,  relative  to  the  condition  of 
fallen  man,  were  designed  to  meet.     The 
great  subject  of  vicarious  atonement  intro- 
duced by  the  fall;  the   nature  of  which, 
the  instituted  service  of  sacrifice  was  de- 
signed to  explain  and  to  commemorate; 
hath  appeared,  though  with  different  de- 
grees of  clearness,  both  to  Patriarch,  Jew, 
and  Christian. 

The  shedding  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
victim  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  life  of  the  party,  for  whose 
redemption  it  was  shed.  To  keep  this  im- 
portant idea  alive ;  the  ceremony  of  lay- 
ing the  hand  on  the  head  of  the  beast 
brought  to  be  slain,  thereby  to  signify  that 

the 
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the  sins  of  the  offerer  were  discharged  on 
the  devoted  yictim,  was  constantly  ob- 
served.   Lev.  iv.     Nor  could  there  be  any 
possible  misconception   on  this  head»  so 
long  as  the  Jews  attended  to  the  bare  let* 
ter  of  their  law.     The  reason  given  for 
prohibiting  the  Jews  from  eating   "  any 
manner   of  blood''  being  expressly  ihis; 
^^  For  the  life  of  the  flesh,  says  God,  is  ia 
the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  to 
make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it 
is  the  blood  that  inaketh  an  atonement  for 
the  soul."     Lev.  xvii.  11.      A  prohibition 
which  we  conceive  is  to  be  thus  accounted 
for.     God  the  Giver  of  life,  and  to  whom 
it  had  been  forfeited  by  sin,  afterwards  re- 
served to  himself  that  part,  which  is  the 
principle  of  Hfe:    and  thereby  excluded 
from  common  use  what  was  sanctified  to 
"SO  noble  a  purpose.    This  principle  of  life 
then  being  separated  for  the  altar,  implies 
that  in  every  atonement,  there  was  an  ex- 
cliange  of  one  life  for  another.     That  of 
the  offering,  for  his  life*  in  whose  behalf  it 
was  offered.     Such  is  indeed  the  true  and 
obvious  sense  of  those  terms  still  remaining 
in  the  Jewish  books ;  whereby  the  evils  and 

punishments 
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punishments  acknowledged  to  be  justiy  in» 
eurred  bj  the  saerificer  himself,  are  most 
solemnly  imprecated  upon  the  sacrifice; 
and  earnest  supplication  made,  that  the 
creature  so  devoted  may  be  the  ransom 
and  propitiation  of  his  soul. 

In  strict  conformity  with  which  idea,  SL 
Paul,  speaking  of  Christ  says,  that  by  Him 
^*  we  have  now  received  the  atanementJ* 
Rom.  V.  11. — ^The  word  mniXMyn  here 
translated  attmementy  according  to  its  die* 
rivation,  signifies  a  commutation  or  edschange 
between  contracting  parties  of  one  person 
or  thing  instead  of  another.  Hence  it 
comes  to  signify  that  reconciliation,  which 
has  been  effected  between  God  and  man, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  tliat  of  the  condemned  sinner. 

The  blood  of  the  victim  then  made  an 
atonement  for  the  soul  of  the  offerer: 
blood,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  faithful, 
could  have  no  other  virtue  than  what  it 
derived  from  its  appointed  relation  to  that 
precious  blood,  which  was  in  the  fulness  of 
time  to  take  away  sin. 

In  like  manner,  the  offering  up  that 
commemorative  sacrifice  which  character^ 

izes 
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izes  the  Chri&tiaii  altar,  b  an  acknowledge- 
ment  on  our  parts,,  that  our  lives  were  for- 
feited, and  have  been  redeemed  bj  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  actually  offered 
up  on  the  Cross.  Bread  and  wine  are  but 
the  instituted  emblems,  deriving  all  their 
spiritual  efficacy  from  the  relation  they 
bear  to  that  important  transaction  which 
they  were  appointed  to  represent. 

Thus  the  typical  sacrifice  of  the  Jewish 
Temple,  and  the  commemorative  one  of 
the  Christian  Churchy  direct  our  thoughts 
to  the  same  divine  object  of  contempla* 
tion ;  each,  in  its  peculiar  way,  furnish- 
ing a  figurative  exhibition  of  the  recovery 
of  man  from  the  effects  of  the  fall,  through 
the  mediation  of  that  divine  Person,  who 
by  the  all-sufficient   sacrifice  of  himself 
became  the  Redeemer  of  a  lost  world. 
,  The  only  difference  between  the  Leviti- 
cal  and  Christian  Priesthood  is  this :  that  the 
former  offered  up  representative  sacrifices, 
which   on  account  of  their  inefficacy  to 
take  away  sin,  were  continually  repeated^ 
with  the  view  of  keeping  alive  the  sense  of 
sin,  and  directing  the  eye  of  the  sumer  for- 
ward to  a  more  perfect  atonement:  whilst 

tho 
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the  latter  offers  up  the  appointed  comme- 
moration of  that  one  great  Sacrifice  on  the 
Cross,  which,  because  it  was  "  a  full,  per- 
iect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  on 
that  account  never  to  be  repeated.  For, 
to  make  use  of  the  Apostle's  mode  of  rea- 
soning, "  had  righteousness  come  by  the 
Law  ;'*  could  the  legal  sacrifices  have  taken 
away  sin,  and  "  rendered  the  comers  there- 
unto perfect ;"  Christ  "  would  have  died 
in  vain/'  Gal.  ii.  21.  In  such  case  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  his  death : 
for  in  such  case,  by  a  proper  conformity  to 
the  Law,  man  might  have  redeemed  him- 
self. But  "  what  the  Law  could  not  do, 
in  that  it  was  weak  through  tlie  flesh, 
by  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  and  making  him  a  sacrifice  for 
sin,  thereby  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh, 
God  did.' —Rom.  viii.  3,  4.—"  When  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth 
his  Son  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  Law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  Law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adop- 
tion of  sons;  and  if  sons,  then  heire  of 
God  through  Christ/' — Gal.  iv,  4, 

Thus 
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Thus  has  it  been  shewn  in  what  sense 
Jesus  Christ  is  made  unto  us  Redemptum. 
In  one  word,  "  He  has  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  Law,  himself  being  made 
a  curse  for  us/'— And  that  title  to  life  and 
immortality  lost  at  the  fall,  with  the  pre- 
cious price  of  his  blood  he  has  bought  back 
for  us  again,  on  the  gracious  conditions 
of  the  Gospel:  namely,  repentance  from 
dead  works ;  faith  in  his  merits,  and  obe* 
dience  to  his  commands.  Let  us  but  re- 
ceive this  divine  Person  in  his  complex 
character  of  Prophet  to  teach.  Priest  to 
atone,  and  King  to  govern ;  and  we  shall 
have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  God  of  our 
Salvation ;  who,  by  removing  every  stum- 
bling block  which  the  malice  of  our  spiri- 
tual enemy  had  thrown  in  our  way,  has, 
in  so  doing,  still  rendered  it  possible  for 
fallen  creatures  to  become,  consistently 
with  divine  justice,  partakers  with  Him  in 
glory. 

This  is  placing  Christianity  on  its  own 
foundation  ;  on  that  foundation  which  no 
man  can  lay,  but  which  was  graciously  laid 
for  him  in  the^  Divine  Councils  before  the 
world  began;  and  on. which  alone  the  se- 
curity 
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tniritj  of  his  superstructure  depends.  This 
|rfan  of  Redemption  makes  divine  Reyebi* 
tion  speaky  as  it  might  be  expected  it 
should  speak,  an  uniform  and  consistent 
language  through  all  its  parts;  pointing 
out  under  every  Dispensation,  the  same 
divine  object  of  consolation  to  fallen  man. 
It  exhibits  to  us  one  great  mysterious 
scheme  of  Redemption  from  the  effects  of 
the  fall,  in  which  each  Pei*son  in  the  (jod^ 
head  condescended  to  take  a  part;  travel* 
ling  on  through  several  progressive  stages 
of  maturity,  to  its  final  and  perfect  accom* 
plishment  in  the  character  and  office  of 
Jesus  Christ, — "  In  whom  all  the  promises 
of  God  to  man  are  Yea  and  Amen:"  i.  e. 
have  their  full  and  determinate  comple* 
tion. 

This  is  a  subject  big  with  importance  to 
every  soul  of  man.  Though,  alas !  it  is  a 
subject,  which  seldom  meets  with  the  at- 
tention, to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 
If,  as  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture  au- 
thorizes us  to  affirm,  the  great  scheme  of 
Redemption,  so  far  as  respects  the  work  of 
the  Redeemer  in  the  flesh,  has  been  com- 
plcated  in  the  character  and  office  of  Jesus 

Christ 
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Christ  on  earth,  this  iniportant  scene  of 
Providence  is  closed ;  and  fallen  man  has 
no  otlier  plan  of  Salvation  to  expect  ^^  For 
Jesus  Christy  ^in  that  he  died,  died  unto  sin 
<mce;  and  having  been  raised  from  the 
dead,  he  dieth  no  more.*'  Rom.  vi.  9^  10* 
There  remaineth,  consequently,  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sin.    Heb.  x.  26. 

Under  these  circumstances  man  is  upon 
his  last  trial ;  the  event  of  which  must  be 
final  and  irreversible.  Considered  in  this 
light  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  is  a  doctrine 
of  universal  and  most  interesting  concern ; 
as  including  under  it  the  Salvation  or  con^ 
demnation  of  every  man. 

If  then,  (as  we  read)  "  there  is  non^ 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;'' — ^Acts  iv.  12. 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifierence,  in 
what  character  he  is  acknowledged*  For 
should  he  not  be  acknowledged  in  that 
most  prominent  part  of  his  character,  in 
which  he  has  be^n  revealed,  as  the  Re- 
deemer of  fallen  man ;  he  cannot  be  ac- 
jmowledged  to  any  saving  purpose.  Those 
therefore  who  in  these  enlightened  days  of 

the 
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the  Gospel  aflect  to  receive  Jesus  Clirist,  id 
no  other  character  than  that  of  a  Prophet 
sent  from  God,  to  improve  what  tliey  un- 
derstand bj  the  religion  of  nature ;  by 
teaching  a  more  compleat  system  of  mo« 
rality,  than  that  of  which  the  *  world  was 
before  in  possession ;  or  as  an  example  of 
perfect  righteousness  set  up  for  men  to 
copy  after;  such  persons  receive  Jesus 
Christ  to  their  own  condemnation;  ^whilst 
they  reject  him  in  the  only  character  in 
which  Christ  can  stand  them  in  any  stead 
in  the  day  of  judgement.  For  in  such 
case  they  have  received  from  Christ  a 
Law  of  religious  and  moral  duty,  by  which 
they  cannot  be  justified ;  because  they  do 
not  keep  it ;  and  an  example  which  must 
condemn  them,  because  they  do  not  imi- 
tate it.  In  the  pride  of  human  self-suffi- 
ciency they  place  themselves  therefore  on 
the  same  ground,  on  which  Adam  in  his 
state  of  innocence  was  unable  to  stand : 
and  by  rejecting  the  plan  of  Salvation 
which  has  been  graciously  accommodated 
to  their  fallen  condition,  they  challenge  to 
themselves  judgement  unaccompanied  with 
mercy. 

This 
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This  is  a  consideration  (and  a  most  awe^ 
ful  consideration  it  is,)  in  which  the  Deist, 
the  Socinian,  and  the  self-righteous  mo- 
ralist of  every  description  are  equally  con- 
cerned. For,  if  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  Redemption  be  true,  (and  if  it  is  not, 
such  a  doctrine  had  not  been  revealed,)  it 
follows,  that  Redemption  from  the  conse^ 
quences  of  the  fall  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  salvation  of  the  fallen  party; 
otherwise  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  Deity,  which  doetli  nothing 
in  vain,  that  such  a  process  should  ever 
have  taken  place. 

If  then  the  testimony  of  Scripture  be  ad- 
mitted, as  furnishing  evidence  competent 
to  the  establishment  of  any  revealed  fact, 
(and  to  suppose  otherwise  is  blasphemy  in 
the  extreme,)  there  is  certainly  no  ground 
on  which  a  reasonable  doubt  can  be  built 
relative  to  the  subject  before  us.  It  has 
been  clearly  revealed,  (in  fact  it  consti- 
tutes the  ground  on  which  the  mystery  of 
godliness  was  built,)  that  man  by  original 
transgression  fell  under  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  which  pronounced  a  curse  on  every 
transgressor  of  it;  and  that  in  this  con- 
demned 
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demned  condition,  man  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued. Now  if  no  means  have  been 
adopted  to  take  away  this  general  curse, 
that  curse  must  still  remain ;  consequently 
in  such  case  no  man  living  can  be  capable 
of  salvation. 

But  through  grace  it  has  been  also  re- 
vealed to  us,  that  Jesus  Christ  "  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  himself  be- 
ing made  a  curse  for  us/' — At  the  same 
time  we  are  expressly  told  that  no  man  in 
this  case  can  redeem  his  brother;  and  for 
this  obvious  reason,   because  man  in  his 
collective  character  is  the  party  to  be  re- 
deemed.   "When  tAvo  persons  are  in  bond- 
age for  a  debt,  which  they  are  both  equally 
unable  to  discharge ;  they  must  remain  in 
bondage,  till  a  tliird  person  be  found,  who 
is  not  only  in  a  state  of  perfect  solvency 
himself,  but  is  moreover  possessed  of  a  suf- 
ficiency to  spare  for  the  relief  of  their  dis- 
tress.   Jesus  Christ  therefore  in  his  cha- 
racter of  Redeemer  could  not  be  mere  nian : 
for,  as  man,  by  fulfilling  the  Law  to  the 
letter,  he  could  only  have  saved  himself: 
in  such  case  it  had  been  in  vain  for  us  to 
have  looked  for  a  ransom  to  him;   who, 

though . 
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though  he  had  paid  his  own  debt,  had  no-^ 
thing  to  spare  for  the  relief  of  his  captive 
brethren.  The  fair  logical  inference  from 
which  premisses  is,  that  Jesus  Christ,  to 
be  competent  to  the  great  work  of  man's 
Bedemption,  must  himself  have  been  more 
than  man. 

But  our  conclusion  in  this  case  is  not  left 
to  stand  on  the  ground  of  mere  logical  in-  ' 
ference;  because  the  testimony  borne  by 
Scripture  to  this  important  subject  is  de- 
cided and  unequivocaL 
'  The  Psalmist  after  observing,  ill  refer-- 
ence  to  those  who  trusted  in  their  riches^ 
**  that  none  of  them  could  by  any  means 
redeem  his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a 
ransom  for  him,"'  concludes  with  the 
following  consolatory  reflection-  **  God 
(says  he)  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the 
power  of  the  grave :  for  he  shall  receive 
^e.*'  Ps.  xlix.  7.  Where  the  Apostle 
exhorted  his  disciples  to  glorify  God  ia 
their  body  and  spirit;  the  ground  on 
.which  his  exhortation  was  built  was  this; 
.that  they  were  Godi^^  property ;  having  been 
bought  by  hini  with  a  price.  God  then 
was  the  purchaser  of  fallen  man.    But 
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we  are  informed  by  the  same  Apostle  that 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ  \ras  the  price 
paid  for  man's  Redemption,  "  Jesus  Christ 
(says  he)  by  his  omt  blood j  entered  once  into 
the  holy  place,  having   obtained  eternal 
Redemption  for  us/'     Heb.  ix.  12.      The 
necessary  conclusion  from  which  premisses 
is ;  that  in  Jesus  CJirist  was  perfected  that 
mysterious  connection,  which  according  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  divine  plan,  was  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  man's  redemp- 
tion.    For  had  not  Jesus  Christ  been  maOf 
he  could  not  have  shed  his  blood  for  the 
sins  of  man.     And  had  he  not  been  God, 
the  blood  which  he  shed  for  the  Redemp- 
tion of  sinners  had  not  been  adequate  to 
the  purpose.     In  that  compound  charac- 
ter  then  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  described 
in  Scripture  as  "  the  second  Adam,"  and 
at  the  same  time  "  the  Lord  from  Heaven  f 
1  Cor.  XV.  47. — as  the  son  of  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  "  the  Word  of  God ;'  and  in 
that  aloncy  was  he  qualified  to  ans^^'fer  to 
the  intercstihg  title,  by  which   "  the  righ- 
teous branch  raised  unto  David,'*  was  here- 
tofore distinguished.     "  This  is  his  name, 
whereby  he  shall  be  called,"  says  the  Pro- 
phet, 
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phet,   "  The  Lord  our  lUghteotuneu."  Jen 

•  •  •      ^* 

XXllI.  0« 

When  therefore  we  put  this  case  toge- 
ther ;  considering  on  the  one  hand  what  a 
gracious  God  has  done,  to  open  the  gate 
of  everlasting  Ufe,  which  the  fall  of  man 
had  shut  against  him ;  and  beholding  on 
the  other,  self-sufficient  man  taking  a  leaf, 
if  we  may  so  say,  out  of  the  devil's  book ; 
setting  up  for  independence,  and  daringly 
rejecting  the  proffered  plan  of  Salvation 
through  the  medium  of  a  crucified  Re- 
deemer; we  tremble  at  the  idea;  and  con- 
clude with  the  Apostle,  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  "  how  they  shall  escape  who 
neglect  so  grpat  salvation/' — For  if  the 
•  precious  blood  shed  on  the  Cross  availeth 
nothing  in  this  case,  most  true  it  is  that 
the  Scripture  holdetK  forth  no  other  pros- 
pect to  sinful  man,  ^'  butva  certain  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgement  and  fiery  indig- 
nation/*  Heb-  x.  27- 

But  by  a  common  abuse  of  language, 
unbelievers  are  often  given  credit  for  be- 
ing wiser  than  other  m6n;  because  they 
dissent  from  established  opinions;  as  if 
wbdom  consisted  in  singtUarity;  or  to  be-^ 

lieve. 
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.  lieve^  was  a  reflection  on  the  competeticj 
of  man's  rational  faculty.  On  this  head  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe;  whilst  no 
folly  is  equal  to  the  folly  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  be  wise  above  what  has  been  re- 
vealed ;  that  it  is  as  great  an  abuse  of  rea- 
son to  reject  a  truth,  capable  of  being 
proved  by  its  own  proper  evidence,  be- 
cause we  do  not  fully  comprehend  it,  as  it 
is  a  neglect  of  it  to  admit  a  truth,  with- 
out the  examination  of  any  evidence  at  all. 
For,  to  reason,  is  to  examine  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  any  subject,  by  comparing  it 
with  its  own  proper  evidence.  But  to  de- 
termine on  a  subject  abstracted  from  its 
evidence,  as  many  do  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  is  not  to  reason  so  much  as 
to  conjecture:  it  is  to  suffer  pride,  preju- 
dice, or  interest,  to  take  place  of  fair  argu- 
ment; and  in  such  case,  the  conclusion 
drawn,  will  not  be  the  conclusion  of  a 
sound  head  and  unpcrverted  understand- 
ing, but  that  of  a  corrupt  heart,  and  licen- 
tious imagination. 

With  respect  to  the  point  at  issue  be- 
tween unbelievers  and  Christians,  we  he- 
sitate not,  confidently  to  affirm,  that  no 

historical 
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historical  facts  whatever,  of  equal  date, 
are  so  well  authenticated,  as  those  re- 
corded in  the  Bible ;  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
position in  the  whole  circle  of  science 
more  capable  of  satisfactory  demonstrj.- 
tion,  than  that  Christian  doctrine  of  Re- 
demption, which  the  uniform  tenor  of 
Scripture  conspires  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm ;  "  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  himself/'  2  Cor.  v.  19. 

Those  philosophers,  as  they  are  falsely 
called,  who  pride  themselves  in  prejudg- 
ing a  cause,  which  they  want  either  can- 
dour, honesty,  or  ability  fairly  to  examine, 
are  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  so  much  as  to 
be  prayed  for. 

To  members  Of  the  Christian  Church, 
who,  as  such,  professedly  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  Salvation  through  a  crucified 
Redeemer,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  in 
conclusion ;  that  as  the  danger  of  beiiig 
wise  above  what  is  written  is  certainly  very 
great;  so  the  danger  of  being  wise  against 
what  is  written,  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. In  the  one  case,  man  is  led  to  reject 
the  gracious    plan   of  Salvation  through 

Christ ; 
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Christ;  in  the  other  to  abuse  it.  To  be 
wise  unto  Salvation,  we  must  read  the 
Bible  as  it  is  written;  neither  adding  to^ 
nor  diminishing  aught  from  the  contents  of 
that  sacred  Book ;  neither  making  myste^ 
ries  where  tliere  are  none,  nor  disbelieving 
those  which  have  been  revealed.  As  a 
divine  Revelation,  the  whole  of  the  Bible 
must  be  taken  together;  the  design  of  it 
being  to  furnish  that  information  on  the 
great  subject  of  Redemption,  necessary  to 
man  under  the  different  circumstances  of 
his  present  state  of  trial.  With  this  idea 
before  them,  the  Apostles  preached  the 
Old  Testament,  compleated  in  the  great 
subject  of  the  New.  A  mode  of  preach-* 
ing  which  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  con^ 
sistency  of  the  divine  plan  of  Salvation; 
by  making  the  spirit  of  God  speak  the 
same  Iq^nguage  from  Genesis  to  Rcvela-* 
tions, 

'  When  therefore  it  is  considered  that  the 
work  of  Redemption  was  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  Reedeemer,  in  consequence  of 
man's  having  forfeited  his  original  state  of 
happiness,  and  being  rendered  utterly  in-t 

capable 
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capable  of  recovering  it;  it  must  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
that  gracious  work,  must  depend,  on  a 
compliance  with  the  conditions  annexed 
to  it. 

To  this  end,  the  words  of  the  text  must 
be  taken  in  their  full  extent.  Jesus  Christ 
must  be  made  unto  us  not  only  misdom 
and  righteousness^  but  sanctification  and  re- 
demption. He  must  not  only  be  the  foun- 
tain of  all  true  wisdom,  and  righteousness ; 
but  the  sanctijier^  as  well  as  the  Redeemer 
of  his  fallen  creatures.  For  though  he  has 
in  a  sense  redeemed  all  mankind  from  the 
consequences  of  the  fall ;  having  "  given 
himself  a  Ransom  for  all;  yet  will  he*  prove 
a  compleat  Redeemer  to  none  but  those, 
who  receive  him  in  the  fulness  of  his  di- 
vine character  and  office.  "  By  one  of- 
fering of  himself  (says  the  Apostle)  he 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified/'  Heb.  x,  14. — ^These  are  import- 
ant words-  The  obvious  conclusion  from 
them  is ;  that,  on  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, none  must  expect  to  be  perfecly  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  are 

not 
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not  previously  sanctified  by  his  spirit.  And 
unto  them  who  in  faith  look  for  their  Re- 
deemer in  that  salvable  condition;  and 
unto  them  only^  ^^  shall  he  appear,  the  se- 
cond time,  without  sin,  unto  Salvation.^ 
I— Heb.  ix.  28. 
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DISCOURSE   VIL 


ROM.  VI.  23. 

The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death  ;  but  the  Gift  of 
God  is  eternal  Life  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 


X  HESE  words  filmish  a  compendious 
summary  of  Divine  Revelation ;  so  far  as 
it  respects  the  state  of  man  previous  to  the 
fall,  and  his  present  state  in  consequence 
of  that  important  event.  The  firet  posi- 
tion  in  the  text,  by  reminding  us  of  the 
condition  on  which  the  happiness  of  man 
originally  depended,  and  the  forfeiture 
which  took  place  on  that  head ;  is  calcu- 
lated  to  prevent  our  adopting  that  plan  of 
Salvation,  which  has  already  so  noto* 
riously  miscarried.  Whilst  the  'conclude 
ing  position  in  the  text,  points  out  in  mercy 
the  only  plan  on  which  eternal  life  is  now 

to 
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to  be  obtained.  The  words  of  the  text 
then,  taken  together,  describe  the  nature 
of  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  connected  with 
the  reason  for  its  gracious  institution- — 
"  The  w^gesof  sin  is  death/*  In  confor- 
mity with  this  unequivocal  position,  who- 
ever seeks  eternal  life  as  the  reward  due  to 
service,  must  in  reason  .  expect  to  receive 
the  wages  which  his  service  has  earned. — 
Adam  made  a  trial  on  this  plan  of  judicial 
probation;  and  was  condemned.  The 
consequence  then  of  this  decided  position, 
that  "  death  is  the  wages  of  sin," — and 
that  these  wages  had  actually  become  due 
to  fallen  man,  constituted  the  ground  on 
which  the  Evangelical  Covenant  was  built. 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  conclusive 
on  the  subjects  to  which  they  point,  than 
the  words  of  the  text:  which  seem  pur- 
posely opposed  to  each  other,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  all  possibility  of  mis- 
take on  a  matter  of  this  primary  import- 
ance: that,  considering  on  what  ground 
fallen  man  is  to  expect  eternal  life,  he 
might  not  appear  in  the  character  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous claimant  demanding  wages  for 
service  performed  ;  but  in  that  of  an  hum- 
ble, 
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ble,  penitent,  and  grateful  Receiver  of  a 
free  and  undeserved  gift, 

"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift 
of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord/' 

That  the  doctrine  contained  in  this 
compendious  summary  of  Revelation,  is  in 
substance  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
Scripture,  as  constituting  the  essence  of 
the  great  mediatorial  scheme;  and  the 
only  doctrine,  that,  by  harmonizing  with 
that  scheme,  can  make  the  Bible  a  con- 
sistent and  intelligible  book,  it  has  been 
the  design  of  some  former  discourses  to 
prove.  And  it  is  in  explaining  this  essen- 
tial doctrine  of  Christianity  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  wages  of  sin  shall  become  com- 
patible with  the  gift  of  eternal  life ;  the 
justice  of  the  law,  with  the  mercy  of  the 
lawgiver,  that  the  important  office  of 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  chiefly 
consists.  Such,  in  conformity  with  the 
words  of  the  text,  will  be  the  object  of  the, 
following  discourse. 

"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 

thou  shalt  surely  die.'* — Or  as  it  may  be 

translated,  **  dying  thou  shalt  die."    Such 

was 
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was  the  sentence  appropriate  to  the  plan 
of  Salvation,  under  which  Adam  was  ori- 
ginally created.  Had  Adam  acted  in  con- 
formity to  it,  he  would  have  saved  him- 
self; and  in  such  case,  by  eating  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,  he  would  have  lived  for  ever. 
But  having,  through  the  temptation  of 
Satan,  failed  upon  the  trial,  and  in  conse- 
quence subjected  himself  to  the  sentence 
denounced  ;  it  became  necessary,  if  grace 
was  to  be  extended  to  him,  that  a  new 
plan  of  Salvation,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  liis  condition,  should  be  re- 
vealed ;  according  to  which,  something  was 
to  be  done  for  man,  to  put  him  into  a  ca- 
pacity for  Salvation,  which  man,  in  his 
fallen  state,  could  not  possibly  do  for  him- 
self. Adam's  life  was  forfeited:  and  the 
justice  of  an  offended  God  against  sin,  re- 
mained to  be  satisfied.  No  plan  of  Salva- 
tion therefore  which  admitted  Adam  to  a 
future  trial  of  obedience  on  any  terms> 
could  suit  the  exigency  of  his  case,  but 
such  an  one  as  effectuaUy  provided  for  this 
difficulty. 

But  this  was  that  difficulty,  (that  dignus 
undice  iwdusy  if  we  may  so  call  it,)  which 

required 
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required  the  interposition  of  divine  wis- 
dom; a  difficulty  which,  having  been 
foreseen,  produced  in  the  divine  mind 
that  gracious  plan,  which,  by  reconciling 
the  divine  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy 
to  each  other,  placed  Adam  on  a  more  se- 
cure footing  with  respect  to  his  future  hap- 
piness, than  that  on  which  he  stood  before 
he  fell.  "  I  looked  (said  Christ  by  the 
mouth  of  his  Prophet)  and  there  was  none 
to  help;  therefore  mine  own  arm  brought 
salvation."    Isaiah  Ixiii.  5. 

Had  it  been  consistent  with  infinite 
justice  (according  to  the  idea  of  some  rea- 
soners,)  to  have  remitted  the  sentence  de- 
nounced against  sin,  and  to  have  received 
fallen  Adam  on  his  giving  proof  of  future 
obedience,  supposing  him  to  have  been  in 
a  condition  to  perform  it:  in  such  case 
the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  had 
certainly  not  been  found  in  Scripture.  But 
Adam's  natural  inability  to  resist  the  evil 
Power,  which  had  rebelled  against  God, 
and  was  now  in  arms  against  his  creature, 
having  been  foreseen;  the  adoption  of  that 
sublime  scheme  of  Salvation  now  called 
Christianity,   became    necessary  for   the 

purpose 
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purpose  of  disappointing  the  evil  design  of 
Satan,  and  of  bringing  Glory  to  God  by  a 
compleat  triumph  over  him,  in  the  final  re- 
covery of  that  chosen  creature,  who  had 
ikllen  a  sacrifice  to  his  malice  in  such  a 
manner,  as  left  no  room  for  objection 
against  the  equity  of  the  divine  proceed- 
ing. Oh !  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  !  How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgements,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out  ? 

Such  then  being  the  benign  plan  which 
the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  condescended 
to  form  for  the  recovery  of  lost  man ;  and 
this  world  having  been  created,  that  it 
might  serve  as  a  stage  on  which  this  great 
drama  of  redemption  shoidd  be  repre- 
sented; it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  the  same 
divine  wisdom  and  love  which  contrived 
the  stupendous  scheme,  should  be  engaged 
in  providing  for  its  perfect  accomplish- 
ment. For  this  purpose,  nothing  was  more 
necessary,  than  to  impress  on  the  mind  of 
man  that  full  sense  of  his  fallen  condition, 
which  might  induce  him  to  conform  with 
gratitude  to  the  gracibus  plan  that  had 
been  provided;  and  thereby  prevent  him 

from 
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from  seeking  Salvation  in  a  way,  in  which 
it  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  To  this  end, 
the  sentence  of  death  was  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view ;  that  the  forfeiture  which 
had  taken  place,  remaining  fresh  on  the 
mind  of  the  sinner,  he  might  never  lose 
sight  of  the  gracious  condition  in  which 
he  was  now  placed. 

Such,  it  is  presumed,  was  the  object  of 
sacrifice ;  which  as  we  have  above  observed, 
had  its  commencement  with  the  Dispensa- 
tion of  grace;  and  immediately  succeeded 
to  the  ti'ansgression,  which  demanded  its 
atoning  efficacy.  The  obvious  design  of 
it  was  to  furnish  a  typical  representation  of 
the  means  by  which,  according  to  divine 
appointment,  the  sentence  denounced 
against  sin  was  to  be  done  away.  On  this 
account,  it  was  to  accompany  the  new  Dis- 
pensation through  its  different  stages  of  ^ 
advancement,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  hope,  and  preparing  the  mind  of 
the  fallen  sinner  for  that  fulness  of  time, 
when  the  promised  Reality  was  to  take 

« 

place  of  the  appointed  Shadow. 

The  decided  position  in  the  text  that 
"  death  is  the  wages  of  sin/'  was  a  posi- 
tion 
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tion  written  in  characters  of  blood  in  every 
sacrifice  that  was  offered  up.  To  this  sen- 
tence, every  sacrificer  considered  himself 
obnoxious;  the  very  essence  of  sacrifice 
being  this,  that  the  death  of  the  animal 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  sacrificing 
party.  This  essential  idea  which  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  the  faithful  under  the 
Patriarchal  dispensation,  the  ritual  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  (as  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served) was  instituted  to  preserve  and  con- 
firm. With  this  view,  the  direction  given 
to  the  offerer  was,  that  he  "  should  put  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  his  burnt  offering, 
and  that  in  such  case  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted for  him^  to  make  atonement  for 
him."     Levit.  i.  4. 

But  besides  the  daily  service  oi  the 
Jewish  ritual,  which  had  always  the  same 
object  in  view,  that  of  doing  away  the 
continued  effect  of  sin  ;  it  was  ordained  by 
theLaw;  doubtless,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
strongly  fixing  in  tlie  mind  of  the  worship- 
per the  same  important  idea,  on  which  the 
Salvation  of  man  now  turned ;  that  on  one 
solemn  day  in  the  year,  the  whole  congre- 
gation, both  priests  and  people  should  bear 

the 
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the  most  public  testimony  to  the  position, 
in  the  text ;  that  "  death  is  the  wages  of 


sm. 


On  this  great  and  solemn  day  of  general 
humiliation,  both  priests  and  people  were 
required  by  an  everlasting  statute,  to  plead 
virtually  guilty  to  the  sentence  that  had 
been  denounced  against  sin:  the  parti- 
cular service  of  this  day  being  expressly 
calculated  to  leave  a  stronger  impression 
on  the  human  mind,  respecting  the  nature 
of  sin  and  the  manner  in  which  its  effect 
^vas,  by  divine  appointment,  to  be  donp 
awaj",  than  if  such  ideas  had  been  con- 
veyed only  by  words.  For  on  that  day, 
the  appointed  atonement,  by  the  sprink- 
ling before  the  mercy-seat  the  blood  of 
the  sin-offering  which  had  been  slain,  was 
accepted  both  for  priests  and  people; 
"  to  cleanse  them,  that  they  might  be  clean 
from  all  their  sins  before  the  Lord.*'  Levit. 
xvi.  30. — ^Whilst,  for  thie  more  compleat 
satisfaction  of  the  Jewish  worshipper  on 
this  occasion,  the  High  Priest  proceeded 
to  confess  over  the  head  of  one  of  the  two 
goats,  which  had  been  brought  by  the 
congregation  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  for 

c  c  the 


the  business  of  this  day's  solemnity,  all 
the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  and 
all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins; 
and  putting  them  on  the  head  of  the  live 
goat,  sent  him  a^vay  as  the  scape  goat  fot 
the  Children  of  Israel  into  an  uninhabited 
land.  Levit.  xvi.  21.  A  ceremony  \¥hich 
carries  with  it  so  obvious  an  interpreta- 
tion, as  to  render  all  comment  on  it  unne- 
cessary. 

This  essential  idea  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment, thus  connected  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence with  sacrifice,  considered  as  a  reli- 
gious service,  (for  oti  no  other  ground  is 
the  propriety  or  reasonableness  of  sacrifice 
to  be  established,)  made  that  strong  and 
general  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
which  enabled  it  even  to  survive  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  service  to  which  it  was  an- 
nexed. The  Heathens,  when  they  de- 
parted from  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  in  consequence  of  their  losing  sight 
of  the  proper  object  to  which  sacrifice  was 
originally  directed,  and  corrupting  the 
emblems  which  were  designed  to  preserve 
the  true  faith  in  the  world,  carried  away 
this  idea  of  vicarious  atonement  with  them, 

and 
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and  applied  it  to  the  service  of  their  false 
tjrods:  their  sacrifices*  being  uniformly 
considered,  as  the  means  of  preventing  the 
fatal  consequence  of  sin,  by  propitiating 
the  anger  of  their  offended  Deifies,  and 
providing  for  the  offerers,  through  an  ap- 
pointed consecrated  medium,  a  recovery  to 
their  lost  favour  and  protection. 

So  that,  whether  this  subject  be  traced 
through  the  dark  and  disgraceful  annals 
of  Heathenism,  or  through  the  luminous 
and  iijstnictive  page  of  Revelation,  the 
same  important  idea  intended  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  representative  service  intro- 
duced at'the  fall,  will  be  the  prominent  one; 
namely,  that  ^'  the  wages  of  sin  is  death :" 
and  on  that  ground,  the  fallen  sinner,  not 
being  in  a  condition  ta  save  himself,  some- 
thing consequently  remained  to  be  done 
for  him  in  that  state,  for  the  purpose  of. 
rendering  him  acceptable  to  the  professed 
object  of  his  worship. 

But,  not  to  insist  particularly  on  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  this  idea  of  vicarious 
atonement,  as  constituting  the  groimd  on 

^  Vide.note  at  th«  end  of  tb^i  Discouxse. 
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which  all  sacrifice  was  built ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  prove,  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  divine  Revelation  relative 
to  man's  Redemption,  proceeds  upon  it ; 
and  that  no  other  plan  of  Salvation  but  the 
Christian,  through  the  blood  of  an  atoning 
Mediator,  can  be  consistent  with  it. 

The  sentence  annexed  to  the  Law  de- 
livered  by  Moses  was  this ;  "  Cursed  is  he 
that  confirmeth  not  (or  as  it  should  be 
translated,)  continueth  not  in  all  the  words 
of  this  Law  to  do  them/'  Deut.  xxvii.  26; 
— ^This  sentence  corresponded  therefore 
with  the  position  in  the  text,  that  "  the 
Avages  of  sin  is  death/' 

But,  on  this  principle,  as  the  Apostle 
argues.  Gal.  iii.  10.  in  reference  to  this  ju- 
dicial sentence  of  the  Law,  no  man  living 
can  be  justified,  in  the  sight  of  God ;  all 
men  being  more  or  less  sinnei-s.  The  ob- 
ject tlie  Apostle  had  in  view  on  this  occa* 
sion,  was  to  convince  the  Galatians,  tliat 
justification  was  not  to  be  had  by  the  Law, 
and  therefore  must  be  sought  for  in  some 
other  way.  For  the  Law  speaks  not  a 
word  relative  to  justification  by  faith;  but 
places  it  on  quite  a  diflbrcnt  foundation; 
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namely,  on  a  sinless  perfect  obedience  to 
all  the  commands  of  it.  On  this  account 
it  is  that  St.  Paul  says,  no  man  can  be 
justified  by  it;  because  a  Law  cannot 
exist  as  such,  independent  of  the  judge- 
ment of  the  Lawgiver.  If  therefore  we 
look  not  beyond  the  Law,  we  must  be  go* 
Terned  by  the  sanctions  of  it.  And  under 
such  circumstances  the  case  of  feUen  man 
is  hopeless  and  without  a  remedy.  For  as 
bur  notions  of  the  divine  attributes,  how- 
ever imperfect  they  must  be,  can  be  taken 
only  fi'om  some  supposed  resemblance  to 
their  corresponding  qualities  in  the  human 
mind,  our  ideas  of  divine  and  human  jus- 
tice must  consequently  bear  strict  analogy 
to  each  other ;  or  there  will  be  no  sound 
ground  for  argument  on  this  subject. 

The  end  of  all  human  justice  is,  or  ought 
to  be  the  moral  government  of  society. 
To  promote  this  necessary  object.  Laws 
have  been  promulgated.  The  judge  in  the 
court  is  the  administrator  of  these  Laws. 
Whatever  disposition  to  mercy  he  may 
feel,  his  regard  for  justice  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community  obliges  him  to 
deliver  the  sentence,  which  those  laws  have 
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denounced  against  the  crime  in  question. 
In  which  case,  no  repentance  of  the  cri- 
minal opposes  a  bar  to  the  execution  of 
the  sentence;  nor  is  the  consideration  of 
his  having  broken  that  one  law,  by  which 
he  stands  condemned,  admitted  in  extenu* 
ation  of  his  guilt.  Was  not  the  judicial 
process  administered  according  to  the  let- 
ter, there  would  shortly  be  an  end  to  all 
government  in  society. 

The  justice  of  the  Divine  Being  must  be 
seen  in  a  similar  point  of  view.  His  Law 
has  been  delivered  for  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  intelligent  and  consequently  ac- 
countable creatures;  together  with  a  pe- 
nalty annexed,  as  a  sanction  for  the  se- 
curity of  its  observance.  Where  then  a 
law  subsists,  its  condemning  power  must  be 
in  full  force.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  consi- 
dered to  be  either  good  or  evil^  so  as  to  be 
matter  of  reward  or  punishment,  but  by 
some  law;  for  "  sin  without  the  Law  i$ 
dead."  Bom,  vii.  8,  Whereas  "  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  Law.''  I  Cor,  xv.  56. 
It  is  the  instrument  by  which  sin  prevails 
against  man,  to  convict  him  of  unrigh<- 
Icousucss.      Should  we  then  confine  our 
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thoughts  to  the  divine  attribute  of  justice 
alone,  our  ideas  upon  it  must  be  con- 
(isteilt.  God,  as  a  God  of  justice,  must 
proceed  in  conformity  to  the  tenor  of  his 
own  Law.  To  remit  sin  witliout  puni^hr 
mcQt  is  mercy ^  but  it  is  not  jvMioe.  And 
the  attributes  of  God  must  be  all  infinity 
and  compleat.  Death  then  having  h^eix 
declared  by  the  Law  to  be  the  appointed 
wages  of  sin^  and  all  men  cpnfes$edly  be^ 
ing  transgressors  of  the  Law,  eternal  life, 
as  the  gift  of  God  to  sinners,  pannot  conr 
sistentjy  take  place.  For  God,  a9  supreme 
judge  of  the  earth,  cannot  act  in  contra- 
diction to  himself.  It  may  then  be  a3ked, 
on  what  plan  the  sentence  annexed  to  the 
breach  of  the  divine  Law,  can  be  pre-- 
vented  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

This  is  a  question  which  never  coul4 
have,  been  answered  by  man,  had  not  God 
quaRfied  him  to  do  it,  in  the  revelation  of 
that  divine  plan  of  redemption,  which 
constitutes,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  begin^ 
ning  and  the  endi  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  the  Christian  Dispensation;  by  which 
mystery  of  Godliness,  the  divine  attributes 
of  j  ustice  and  mercy  have  been  brought 

into 
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into  a  perfect  state  of  reconciliation  with 
each  other. 

The  Apostle,  therefore,  having  brought 
the  subject  to  this  critical  point,  by  placing 
fallen  man  under  the  covenant  of  works, 
and  thereby  subjecting  him  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Law  as  a  sinner,  takes 
care  not  to  leave  it  there.  But  to  preserve 
man  from  falHng  into  utter  despair,  since 
on  forfeiting  the  divine  favour,  he  had  no 
further  claim  to  it,  and  had  consequently 
the  wages  of  sin  only  to  expect,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  to  him  that  stupendous 
instance  of  divine  benignity,  to  which  he 
might  still  look  forward  in  hope.  Por, 
Tiaving  observed  to  the  Galatians,  on  the 
nature  of  the  hstw  as  a  rule  of  universal 
obligation,  that  it  was  evident  no  man 
could  be  justified  by  it,  he  proceeds  to 
point  out  that  revealed  plan  of  covenanted 
mercy,  which  provided  for  the  exigency 
of  the  present  case.  With  this  view  he 
refers  to  the  message,  which  God  ordered 
the  Propet  Habakuk  to  deliver,  and 
write  in  such  legible  characters,  that  he 
who  ran  might  read  it:  the  purport  of 
which  message  was,  that  the  Jews  to  whom 
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it  was  addressed,  should  believe  and  wait 
in  patience  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  promises.  "  For  the  vision  is  yet 
for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it 
shall  speak,  and  not  lie;  though  it  tany, 
wait  for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come,  it 
will  not  tarry.  Behold  his  soul  which  is 
lifted  up,  is  not  upright  inliim:  hnt  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith'^  Heb.  ii.  3,  4.  A 
passage  which  the  Apostle  renders  more 
striking  and  intelligible,  when,  referring 
to  it  on  another  occasion,  he  follows  the 
Septuagint  translation.  Speaking  to  the 
Hebrews,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
them  from  casting  away  their  confidence, 
he  says,  "  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that 
after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ya 
might  receive  the  promise.  For  yet  a  little 
while,  and  he  that  shall  come,  will  come, 
and  will  not  taiTy.  Now  the  just  shall  live 
by  faith ;  but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my 
soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  them/'  Heb. 
X.  36. 

The  Apostle's  argument  to  the  Gala- 
tians  is  strictly  logical;  and  may  be  reduced 
into  the  following  syllogism. 

If  God  hath  declared  that  "  the  just 
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tihall  live  by  faith;*'  it  is  evident  that  no 
man  can  be  justified  by  the  Law,  for  "  the 
Law  is  not  of  faith." 

But  God  hath  declared  by  the  moutii 
of  his  Prophet  Habakuk,  even  to  the 
people  who  lived  under  the  Law,  that 
*'  the  just  shall  live  by  faith''  Therefore^ 
by  the  Law  can  no  man  be  justified. 

To  keep  the  important  object  of  that 
faith,  by  which,  according  to  the  Covenant 
of  Grace  in  Christ,  fallen  man  was  to  live, 
constantly  before  his  eyes^  was  (as  it  has 
been  already  observed)  the  evident  design 
of  sacrifice.  The  institution  of  which  in 
Paradise,  coupled  with  the  subsequent 
regulation  of  it  under  the  Mosaic  Ritual, 
by  the  express  direction  of  the  Deity  him- 
self, incontestably  proves  it  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  Deity,  that  remission 
of  sins  should  somehow  be  obtained  by 
the  shedding  of  blood.  "  It  is  the  hhod 
(said  God  to  JMoses)  that  maketh  an 
atonement  for  the  soul.''  Levit.  xvii.  11. 

The  argument  raised  by  the  Apostle  on 
this  ground,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
Jews  to  the  acknowledgement  of  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour,  at  the  same  time  that  it  con- 
firmed 
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finned  the  foregoing  general  position^  ex^- 
posed  the  corruption  to  which  it  had  led. 
**  Abnost  all  things  (says  the  Apostle)  are 
by  the  Law  purged  with  bloody  and  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.. 
But  in  those  sacrifices  which  were  made 
under  the  Law,  there  is  a  remembrance 
again  made  of  sins  every  year.  For  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats  should  take  away  sins."*  Heb. 
X.  3,  4. 

Still  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
was  the  blood  appointed  by  God  under 
the  Law  for  that  purpose.  But  it  was  in^^ 
consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  in- 
stitute means,  inadequate  to  the  object  in 
view.  To  do  justice  then  to  the  divino 
plan  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  Jewish  Dis^ 
pensation,  here  is  an  apparent  difficulty 
which  must  be  solved.  And  Scripture  has 
taught  us  thus  to  solve  it.  When  sacrifice 
was  offered  up  with  an  eye  of  faith  direct* 
ed  to  that  promised  Messiah,  whose  atone^ 
ment  it  was  appointed  to  represent,  it 
then  answered  the  .design  of  its  institu* 
tion,  and  was  consequently  an  acceptable 
service:  but  when  the  Jewish  people  in 

their 
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their  degenerate  state  having  lost  sight  of 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  their  Law,  instead 
of  looking  to  Christ  as  "  the  end  of  the 
Law  for  righteousness/'  rested  in  the  letter 
of  it,  and  considered  the  Law  to  be  as  it 
were  the  end  of  itself;  they  thereby  be- 
came possessed  of  aa  idea,  which  could 
not  in  the  reason  of  things  be  realized. 
After  having,  therefore,  expressed  the  con* 
.  tempt  in  which  the  legal  sacrifices,  consi* 
dered    merely   in    themselves,     and    with 
reference  to  the  abuse  to  which  they  had 
been  ultimately  made  to  minister,    were 
held  by  the  Deity,  as  "  vain  oblations  ;*'  the 
Apostle  proceeds  to  introduce  the  great 
Archetype,  which  all  those  sacrifices  were 
designed  to  represent,  and  in  whom  alone 
they  had  their  completion,     "  Wherefore, 
(says  the  Apostle)  when  the  great  High 
Priest  of  our  salvation  cometh  into  the 
world,  he  saith,  sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast 'thou  pre- 
pared me.     In  burnt  offering  and  offering 
for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.     Then 
said  I,  "  Lo !  I  came  (in  the  volume  of 
the  book  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy 
will/'  Heb.  X.  5. 

God 
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God  by  the  mouth  of  his  Prophet  had 
plainly  declared  to  the  sacrificers  under  the 
Law,  that  the  multitude  of  their  sacrifices 
were  to  no  purpose,  for  that  **  He  delighted 
not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  lambs, 
or  of  he-goats/'  Isaiah  i.  11.   It  was  at  the 
same  time  the  declared  will  of  God  under 
the  Law,  that  blood  should  atone  for  sin. 
Lev.  xvii.  11. — ^What  was  written  therefore 
in  the  volume  of  the  sacred  Book  relative 
to  this  important  subject,  was  written  not 
of  the  typical  sacrifices  under  the  Law,  but 
of  their  great  anti-type  Christ.     In  corre- 
spondence with  which   idea,  we  are  ex- 
pressly told    by  the  Apostle   that   "  the 
blood    of   Christ  cleanseth  from   all  sin.*' 
1  John  i.  7. — ^The  will  of  God  then  literally 
imderstood  was  this,  that  his  only  begot- 
ten Son,  in  his  character  of  Redeemer  of 
fallen  man,  should  **  by  his  one  offering  of 
himself,   perfect  for  ever   them  that  are 
sanctified."     And  therefore  did  God  pre- 
pare him  a  body,  that  he  might  have  blood 
to  shed  for  the  purpose. 

Of  this  we  can  have  no  possible  doubt 
if  we  admit  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     "  Whereof  (continues  the  Apostle) 

even 
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even  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  witness  to  us. 
For  after  that  he  had  said.  This  is  the  co* 
Tenant  that  I  will  make  with  them  after 
those  daySf  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my 
Lairs  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds 
will  I  write  them  ;*'  he  then  adds,  by  way 
of  conclusion,  *^  their  sins  and  iniquities 
will  I  remember  no  more*  Now  where  re- 
mission of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  offer- 
ing for  sin."   Heb.  x.  14. 

Jesus  Christ  then  having  "  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  himself  being 
made   a  curse   for    us;''   having,   9s  our 
Church  strongly   expresses  herself,  "  bj 
his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered 
made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacri- 
fice, oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world ;"  the  great  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  pardon  has  thereby 
been  graciously  removed.     Thus  the  two 
positions  in  the  text  are  brought  to  con- 
center in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  aa 
the   appointed  Redeemer  of  fallen  man. 
The  wages  of  sin  having  been  discharged 
4)n  his  devoted  person,    the    condemned 
criminal   becomes  an    object  for  mercy. 
And  eternal  life,  purchased  by  the  obedi- 
ence 
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cnce  of  Christ,  may  now  be  conferred,  as 
the  gift  of  God,  on  sinners,  without  any 
impeachment  of  divine  justice. 

This  is  that  mystery  of  Godliness,  which 
angels  desire  to  look  into;  but  which,  in 
its  full  extent,  is  unfathomable;  for  "  the 
love  of  Christ  passeth  knowledge;" — 
^*  That  mystery  which  had  been  hid  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  is  now 
made  manifest  to  the  saints ;'  Eph,  iii.  9- — 
which  has  so  compleatly  counteracted  the 
malice  of  Satan.  By  the  fall,  Adam  for- 
feited his  right  of  access  to  the  tree  of 
life,  as  an  innocent  creature.  Satan  tri- 
umphed in  the  idea  that  such  right  was 
never  to  be  recovered.  But  in  this  he  has 
been  disappointed.  Through  divine  grace, 
"  a  new  and  living  way*"  to  the  tree  of  life, 
*'  through  the  vail  of  Christ's  flesh,"  has 
been  marked  out  to  us.  For,  on  reference 
to  that  part  of  Revelation,  which  relates  to 
the  concluding  scene  of  Christ's  mediato- 
rial office,  where  the  same  symbolical  lan- 
guage, in  wliich  the  events  in  Paradise  are 
described,  is  preserved;  we  find  that  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  the  symbol  of  im- 
mortality, is  still  to  be  obtained  through 

Christ ; 
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cent  or  fallen  state,  could  make  no  condi- 
tions for  himself.     His  obtaining  it  there- 
fore, must  under  all  circumstances  depend 
on  his  conformity  to  the  conditions  vouch- 
safed to  him  by  his  Maker.    •^Vhat  those 
conditions  of  Salvation  were   before   the 
fall,  we  Christians  are  not  concerned  with. 
What  they  now  are  under  the  covenant  of 
grace,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Bible  to  in- 
form us.     By  adopting  that  golden  canon 
of  criticism,  prescribed   in   the  twentieth 
Article  of  our  Church ;  a  canon  necessary 
to  the  interpretation  of  writings  of  every 
kind;  which  directs  us  not  so  to  expound 
one  part  of  Scripture  that  it  be  repugnant 
to  another,  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in 
determining  the   great   doctrine  of  vica- 
rious atonement  for  sin  by  the  shedding  of 
blood,  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture; 
because  it  is  the  only  doctrine  that  makes 
the  Bible  a  consistent  book.     This    idea, 
therefore,  must  be  expected  to  accompany 
Divine  Revelation  through   all   its  parts. 
To  be  satisfied  that  it  does,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary is,  that  its  contents   be  duly  exa- 
mined. 

The  Patriarchs  and  faithful  Jews  pre- 
served 
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Bierved  this  important  idea  in  its  proper 
application  to  the  blood  of  the  promised 
Messiah.  Of  Him  every  prophet  who 
arose  in  Israel  bare  witness.  '*  Receive. 
(says  St.  Peter)  the  salvation  of  your  souls  j 
of  which  salvation  (through  Christ)  the 
Prophets  have  enquired  and  searched  dili- 
gently, who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that 
should  come/'  1  Eph.  i.  10.  So  tha 
every  age  of  the  world  from  the  beginning,, 
has  had  its  evangelists.*  Through  the  type, 
the  faithful  under  each  former  dispensation 
looked  forward  to  the  Anti-type;  rejoicing 
with  'Abraham  to  see  the  day  of  Christ. 
•*  They  therefore  (as  the  Apostle  describes 
their  condition)  died  in  faith,  not  having  re- 
ceived the  promises ;"  but  in  consequence 
of  their  full  persuasion  on  the  subject^ 
having  actually  embraced  them.''  Heb. 
xi.  13.  The  sins  of  David  were  irremis- 
sible  by  the  Law.  He  knew  however  that 
forgiveness  was  to  be  had  in  .Heaven 
through  mm  to  whom  he  looked  up  as 

*  Hence  the  leai^ned  Mede  owns  that  the  Gospel 
or  glad  tidings  of  Salvation 'through  Christy  was  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  man's  sin^  and  afterwards  re* 
peated  and  continued.    P,  1 10. 

*«  his^ 
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.  "  his  Strength  and  his  Redeemer." — On  the 
ground  of  this  faith  therefore  he  confessed 
and  humbled  himself,  prayed  for  and  ob- 
tained absolution.  "  Against  thee  only 
have  I  sinned;  deliver  me  from  blood 
guiltiness,  O  God,  Ihou  God  of  my  Salva- 
tion! and  my  tongue  shall  sing  of  thy 
righteousness."'  Psal.  li. 

The  apostate  Jews,  who  had  compleatly 
deserted  that   standard    of   faith,    which 
stamped  a  value  on  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  still  preserved  the  same  idea ; 
but  applied  its  efficacy  to  the  stated  ob- 
servances of  the  ritual  Law,  to  which  alone 
they  looked    for  righteousness.      And  the 
object  the  Apostles  had  in  view  was,  to  re- 
store this  doctrine  of  atonement  to  its  on- 
ginal   standard ;   by    correcting   the   fatal 
errors  which  had  been  o;raftcd  on  this  im- 
portant  subject,  and  teaching  men  to  look 
for  Salvation   only  through   faith    in   the 
blood  of  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

Whilst  even  the  Heathens,  directed  by 
that  ray  of  light  which  Revelation  had 
imparted  to  them,  adopted  the  same  pre- 
vailing idea,  as  the  ground,  on  which  their 
religious  service,  false  as  it  was,  was  ori- 
ginally 
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gtnally  built.  Those  sublime  mysteries 
which  had  been  carried  off  with  them,  on 
their  separation  from  the  worshippers  of 
the  true  God,  though  grossly  corrupted 
by  filthy  prostitutions,  served  nevertheless 
to  preserve  some  general  notion  relative 
to  the  object  of  their  institution.  From 
whence  it  appears,  tliat  each  species  of 
worshippers,  however  diflferent  their  reli- 
gious service,  agreed  in  one  point;  that  of 
looking  beyond  themselves^  for  what  was  to 
render  them  acceptable  to  the  object  of 
their  respective  worship. 

It  was  reserved  for  professors  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  to  exchange  this 
general  idea,  of  vicarious  atonement  fof^  sin^  to 
wliich  Paganism  no  less  than  Divine  Reve- 
lation, bears  decided  testimony,  for  that 
most  fatal  one  of  self-sufficiency  and  in- 
dependence; an  idea  not  more  incompati- 
ble with  the  present  state  of  fallen  man, 
than  it  is  revolting  to  that  gracious  plan, 
which  has  been  set  on  foot  for  his  reco- 
very. 

Those,  who  in  former  dispensations  have 
been  blessed  wit)i  the  advantage  of  Revela- 
tion, have  been  guided,  or  at  least  have 
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professed  to  be  guided  by  it.  Under  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  we  are  constrained 
to  see  that  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
He  relation  openly  rejected:  and  men,  call- 
ing themselves  reasonable  beings,  setting 
themselves  up  to  be  their  own  oracles,  and 
their  own  Saviours.  This  fatal  delusion 
can  be  considered  but  as  one  of  the  last 
desperate  efforts  of  the  grand  enemy  of 
mankind,  to  counteract  the  gracious 
scheme  of  Redemption,  by  rendering  them 
indisposed  to  receive  it. 

But  such  men,  who  affect  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remind,  that  reason  was  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  form  a  proper 
judgement  with  respect  to  the  evidence  on 
which  a  Revelation  stands ;  but  not  to  be 
set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Revelation 
itself. 

When  employed  in  ascertaining  the  au- 
thenticity of  a  Revelation,  it  is  employed 
in  the  execution  of  a  task  to  which  it  was 
intended  to  be  competent;  that  of  guard- 
ing against  notorious  imposition:  but  when 
appealed  to  as  an  infallible  standard  of 
judgement,  by  which  the  contents  of  aRo- 

yelatiou 
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velation  are  to  be  determined,  reason  i% 
4hen  employed  by  them  against  the  Divine 
Being  from  whom  they  have  received  it. 
Not  that  we  would  be  understood  as  con- 
fining the  province  of  reason  in  religion  to 
the  mere  estimating  the  evidence  of  Reve- 
lation ;  because  to  a  certain  degree  it 
must  be  employed  in  judging  of  its  con- 
tents. But  this  we  mean,  that  when  rea- 
son has  ascertained  a  Revelation  to  be  di- 
vine, it  is  most  unreasonable  in  man  to 
reject  or  attempt  to  evade  any  doctrines, 
which  by  legitimate  interpretation  such 
Revelation  is  found  to  contain,  on  the 
ground  that  they  cannot  fully  comprehend 
them.*  If  then  the  argument  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
several  parts  of  Scripture  regularly  and 

*  The  generality  of  unbelievers,  it  may  be  suspected, 
possess  strong  propensities  to  err  about  divine  things^ 
and  a  secret  indisposition  to  admit  truths,  wliich  lay 
open  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  our  fallen  nature 
in  such  manner  as  to  mortify  their  pride  and  humble 
their  pretensions;  by  holding  out  to  them  a  light  of  such 
a  clear  and  piercing  quality  as  never  fails  to  discover  to 
them  those  latent  vices  and  evil  inclinations,  which 
man,  unassisted  by  grace,  is  seldom,  if  ever  brought  to 
gcknowledgcy 
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fairly  collated,  be  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
produce  conviction  on  their  minds,  we  la^ 
ment  their  want  of  discernment.  But  if 
thej  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  bring  the  subject  to  this  test,  thej  are 
incompetent  to  form  a  judgement  on  its 
merits:  and  in  such  case  they  act  not  like 
reasonable  men  (unless  they  can  be  called 
reasonable  men,  who  make  no  use  of  their 
reason;)  but  deceive  themselves,  by  neg- 
lecting to  place  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects  on  that  ground,  on  which,  if  fairly 
placed,  it  cannot  fail  to  stand  secure. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  must  leave 
them  to  God ;  but  not  without  earnestly 
beseeching  them  in  the  bowels  of  Christ, 
not  to  refuse  him,  "  whose  blood  speaketh 
better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel." 
^'  For  if  they  escaped  not,  who  refused 
him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall 
not  we  escape,  if  wo  turn  away  from  Him 
that  speaketh  from  Heaven/'  Heb.  xii.  25, 
To  sound  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  (thanks  be  to  God)  such  language 
docs  not  apply.  They  know  in  whom 
tliey  have  believed.  From  the  plain  une- 
quivocal language  of  the  text,  they  have 

le^mt 
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learnt  to  expect  eternal  life,  on  the  only 
plan,  on  which  it  has  been  promised ;  "  as 
the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ." — 
They  consequently  are  prepared,  we  trust, 
by  divine  grace,  to  resist  that  fatal  delu- 
sion, which  exchanges  tlie  well-grounded 
hope  of  the  Christian,  for  the  presump- 
tuous confidence  of  the  self-righteous  man ; 
by  placing  a  condemned  sinner  before  the 
throne  of  grace,  not  in  the  becoming  cha- 
racter of  an  humble  suppliant,  but  in  the 
offensive  one  of  an  anogant  claimant. 

But,  be  it  remembered,  that  in  no  page 
of  the  Bible  do  we  read,  blessed  are  the 
proud ;  blessed  are  the  high-minded ; 
blessed  are  the  self-sufficient ; — but  on  the 
contrary,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit, 
for  their's  is  tlie  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
— And  whoever  expects  Christ  for  his  Sa- 
viour, must  first  take  the  example  of  Christ 
for  his  pattern :  he  must  learn  of  him  to  be 
"  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  if  he  would 
find  '^  rest  unto  his  souL" 
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NOTE. 

The  classical  scholar  has  many  prooft  of  this  estab- 
lished opinion^  relative  to  sacrifices  among  the  Heathen, 
to  produce  from  his  favourite  poets. — Horaer  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  points  out  the^/irst  lings 
of  lambs,  as  particularly  applied  to  this  sacred  use. 

II.  J.  iqo. 

To  this  universal  doctrine  of  atonement,  Horace  refers 
in  his  second  Ode. 

Cui  dabit  partes  fcelus  expiandi 
Jupiter  > 

The  opinion  relative  to  the  steam  or  smoke  of  burnt  sa-. 
cTificcs,  being  in  a  certain  sense  grateful  to  the  Deity, 
as  derived  from  n  variety  of  texts  of  Scripture,  was^ 
though  perverted,  universally  retained  by  the  Heathens. 
— Homer  (Iliad  i.  493)  mjikes  Phoenix  speak  thus,  with 
the  intent  of  soothing  the  anger  of  Achilles, 

Zrpnrrot  Jt  n  ty  0sot  avrot^ 
Kxt  fjLif  TOW  Ovtiaai  >^  svy^^uKtts  ayanjo"/, 
Aoirzv  rty  xtt<Tay)  rt^  trxparpajTrtca  av^pcinnif 
Aiao'Of/.sv'iii  on  Kt»  ns  vntp^rm^  Kf  afjuxprn, 

The  Gods  themselves  are  flexible ; 

And  when  sinful  man,  praying,  makes  requests, 
Off'ring  up  odours,  vows,  libations,  steam, 
lie  then  inclines  than  to  forgive  his  sin. 

See 
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See  also  Iliad,  a.  515. — and  a,  48> 

Virgil,  speaking  of  Paphos,  the  beloved  city  of  Vena;i, 
)5ays,  (iEneid,  lib.  i,  420) 

Ubi  Templum  illi  centumque  Subaeo 


Thure  calent  ars,  sertisque  recentibus  halant. 

There  was  her  Temple,  where  with  incense  sweet 
And  fragrant  flow'rs  an  hundred  altars  fum'd. 

And  Ovid  (Metam,  lib,  xii.  153)  to  mention  no  more, 
speaks  of  a  sacrifice  thus : 

Et  Dis  acceptus  penetrarit  in  xthcra  nidor. 

The  steam  so  grateful  to  the  Gods  above| 
Ascended  up  to  Heaven, 

By  reading  the  Classics,  as  they  ought  to  be  read,  with 
fi  Christian  eye:  Heathenism,  being  brought  to  beat* 
its  appropriate  testimony  to  divine  Revelation,  may  be 
made  to  answer  a  purpose  contrary  to  its  intention  and 
nature,  by  confirming,  what  it  was  intended  to  con- 
found; and  thus  the  devil  himself  be  compelled,  to  sup 
port  the  cause  of  truth.  Whilst  the  Christian  Pisciple, 
by  thus  dedicating  the  first  fruits  of  his  education  to  the 
honour  of  the  true  God,  furnishes  the  best  security  to 
the  Church  for  the  perfection  of  her  future  harvest ;  bj 
his  uniting  in  the  same  pei'son,  the  Scholar  and  the  Di- 
vine. For  there  is  scarcely  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  classical  writers  have  not  preserved,  nor  a  miracle, 
which  they  have  not  imitated  and  transferred  to  them- 
selves, in  some  fqrm  or  other;  in  so  much^  that  Celsus, 
one  of  thq  earliest  writers  against  Christianity,  most 
Impudently  pretended^  th|U  the  Book*  of  Moses  were 

compiled 
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NOTE. 

The  classical  scholar  has  many  proofs  of  this  cstah- 
lished  opinion,  relative  to  sacrifices  among  the  Heathen, 
to  produce  from  his  favourite  poets. — Horaer  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  points  out  the^^ rsi/i«g§ 
of  lambs,  as  particularly  applied  to  this  sacred  use. 

II.  J.  1^0* 

To  this  universal  doctrine  of  atonement,  Horace  refen 
in  his  second  Ode. 

Cui  dabit  partes  fcelus  expiandi 
Jupiter  ? 

^e  opinion  relative  to  the  steam  or  smoke  of  burnt  sa^ 
crificcs,  being  in  a  certain  sense  grateful  to  the  Deity, 
as  derived  from  a  variety  of  texts  of  Scripture,  was, 
though  perverted,  universally  retained  by  the  Heathens. 
— Homer  (Iliad  i.  493)  makes  Phoenix  speak  thus,  with 
the  intent  of  soothing  the  anger  of  Achilles, 

2rpnrrot  h  n  ty  Gsoi  atvroi^ 
Kxi  fAi9  TOW  Qvitaai  t^  tvy^^uXttt  atyxmvij 
Aot^v  Tf,  xviaffT)  Tf,  iFxparpartrua  av^patnm^ 
Ai(T(ro{Mtif'Jii  ore  xtv  ns  vTrtf^Wy  ty  afjixpnt, 

I 

The  Gods  themselves  are  flexible ; 

And  when  sinful  man,  praying,  makes  requests, 
OfF'ring  up  odours,  vows,  libations,  steam. 
He  then  inclines  tkm  to  forgive  his  sin. 

Se^ 
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domy  have  apostatized  from  the  sacred'  trust  commit- 
ted to  them  by  their  pious  Founders.     Standing  on  th&t 
broad  ground  of  public  estimation^  which  the  Society 
for  promoting   Christian  Knowledge  most  deser\^edly 
does;  it  may  be  worthy  its  consideration^  whether  any 
composition   ought  to  be    published  under  its  name, 
which  has  not  previously  undergone  its  appointed  re- 
vision.    For,  although  the  preachers  themselves  may 
by  some  be  considered,  as  alone  responsible  for  what 
they  advance ;  still,  it  is  presumed,  that  every  one  pos- 
sessing a  becoming  respect  for  that  honourable  society, 
whose  object  it  is  to  do  the  most  essential  good;  will  be 
hurt  at  the  idea  of  its  appearing  to  countenance,  by  the 
sanction  of  its  Imprimatur,  what  will,  by  very  many,  be 
considered  to  be  something  worse  than  illiberal  censure. 
Due  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  language  of  a  po- 
pular discourse :  and  had  Dr.  Rennei  confined  his  obser- 
vations to  the  general  depravity  of  the  times;  to  the 
evils,  neglects,  and    imperfections,  which,    in  conse- 
quence of  that  depravity,  must  in  a  degree  be  found  in 
all  public  seminaries,  in  proportion  as  they  partake  of 
the  general  corruption ;  for  it  is  not  iu  the  nature  of 
tilings,  that  ^he  wisest  and  best  conducted  institution 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  produce  all  its  in- 
tended effects;  I  say,  had  Dr.  Rennei  confined  his  elo- 
quence to  this  popular  topic,  we  should  have  thanked 
liim  for  his  exertion,  as  a  zealous  divine,  interested,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare 
of  his  country.     But  the  language  made  use  of  by  Dr, 
Kennel  on  this  subject,  contains  a  charge  of  such  gross 
mental  pravity,  against  the  parties  apparently  concerned 
in  it;  of  such  a  wilful,  systematic,  and  disgracefiil  pros- 
titution of  talents  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  as  every  Con- 
ductor 
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Suctot  of  a  poblic  seminary,  not  lost  to  all  serse  of  dlatjTy 
most  hi<;hlv  resent. 

Dr.  Vincent  has  resented  it.  He  has  moreover 
proved,  what  therefore  remains  unnecessary  to  be  fur* 
Cher  insisted  upon,  that  Dr.  Renners  attempt^  by  a  gross> 
chough  doubtless,  unintentional  perversion  of  terms^  to 
bring  public  seminaries  into  disrepute,  by  representing 
them  as  the  nurseries  of  Paganism,  was  unworthy  the 
discrimination  of  Dr.  Rennel;  whom  no  paroxysm  o£ 
zeal,  it  is  presumed,  could  so  hurr)'  on,  as  to  leave  him 
incapable  of  marking  the  broad  line  of  distinction,  be- 
tween a  Pagan  education,  and  a  classical  one.  On  this 
head,  however^  Dr.  Vincent  has  left  no  room  for  ic^ 
mark. 

But  Dr.  Rennel  appears  desirous  of  withdrawing  his 
charge,  so  far  as  the  seminary  over  which  Dr.  Vincent 
presides,  is  concerned  in  it. — Dr.  Rennei's  long  resi- 
dence in  Winchester,  might  have  qualified  him  to  have 
made  a  similar  exception,  in  favour  of  the  celebrated  se- 
minary in  that  place.     And  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  a 
name,  which  Dr.  Rennel  has  introduced  into  his  Sermon, 
whose  well  known  manual  of  prayers  is  the  vadc  mccum 
of  Winchester  scholars,  had  induced  the  Dftctor  to  have 
made  himself  particularly  acquainted,  with  tlie  system 
of  education  adopted  in  a  seminary,  of  which   pious 
Bishop  Kenn  was  once  a  disiinguislied  ornament.     Had 
this  been  the  case,  we  flatter  ourselves,  it  would  have 
been  found  ;  that,  making  due  allowance  for  the  incon- 
sideration  of  youth,  and  the  tedium  which,  through  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  will  always  more  or  less  ac- 
company a  round  of  the  same  re[)eated  exercises;  there 
is  no  public  seminary,  in  which  an  attention  to  religion, 
is  more  uniformly  Wended  with  the  education  of  the 

school. 
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school^  than  in  that  of  Winchester  college.  Dr.  Ren-^ 
nel  would  have  founds  moreover^  that  the  present  Di« 
rectors  of  that  illustrious  seminary,  are  not  only  to  be 
classed  among  first  rate  scholars ;  but  may  also  chal- 
lenge a  place  on  the  same  line  with  himself,  as  sound 
and  zealous  divines.  Possessed  of  such  a  character,  it 
is  not  in  charity  to  be  supposed,  that  they  can  be  so 
shamefully  regardless  of  a  most  important  part  of  their 
duty ;  as,  in  any  degree  to  justify  the  severity  of  Dr. 
Rennel's  charge,  they  unquestionably  ought  to  be. 

The  opinion  of  persons,  respectable  for  their  character 
and  station,  should  at  all  times,  be  delivered  with  cau- 
tion and  reserve :  particularly  so,  when  it  relates  to  cha- 
racters of  equal  respectability  with  their  own.  This 
consideration  does  not  appear  to  have  had  its  full  weight 
on  the  present  occasion.  For,  had  the  nature  of  the 
charge  in  question,  in  all  its  bearings,  been  sufficiently 
attended  to;  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  framers  ot  it 
might  have  concluded  for  themselves,  that  such  a 
cliarge,  unqualified  as  it  is,  would  bear  a  much  stronger 
mark  of  inconsideration,  tlian  either  of  judgement,  of jusr 
ticc,  or  of  charity.  To  tell  the  world  at  large,  that  those 
to  whom  the  public  education  of  youth  is  committed, 
and  to  whom  this  country  chiefly  looks,  for  the  supply  of 
that  sound  well-grounded  knowledge,  which,  underGod, 
is  to  counteract  those  loose  theories  and  unsettled  prin- 
ciples^ which  threaten  the  subversion  of  our  Constitution, 
are,  in  the  discliaige  of  iheir  important  office,  worse  than 
Infidels;  carries  with  it  surely  no  mark  of  judgement. 
Whilst  it  is  not  less  consistent  with  justice,  to  pronounce 
decidedly  a  sentence  against  parties  unheard ;  than  it  is 
with  chdrity,  to  circulate  hastily  an  evil  report, 
^io  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself,  of  the  ex- 
treme 
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treme  importance  of  the  attention^  most  necessary  at 
this  time'  to  be  paid^  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation.     And  Dr.  Rennel  ought  to  be  given 
full  credit^  for  his  intention  in  marking  this  subject  out 
for  serious  consideration.     At  the  same  time,    when  I 
consider  the  treatment  vrhich  men  of  education  should 
receive  from  each  other;  it  is  with  regret  I  rcmark, 
that  the  charge  brought  forward  on  this  occasion^  appears 
to  have  proceeded  from  zeal^  unaccompanied  with  that 
information  nec^essarj  to  entitle  it  to  implicit  credit.     It 
will  be  concluded  perhaps  by  many  readers,  that  Dr. 
Rennel  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  are  prepared  to  sub- 
stantiate and  particularize  the  ch»rge,  on  which  they 
have  committed  themselves.      If  tli is  be  the  case,  let 
thera,  in  God's  name,  proceed  in  rijcir  censorial  office ; 
the  community  at  large  will  be  bound  to  thank  them 
for  the  honest  discharge  of  it :    and  every  religious  Di- 
rector  of  a  public  seminary,    lamenting     in  common 
with  Dr.  Rennel  and  the  Bishop,  the  present  declining 
state  of  religion  and  morals  in  this  country,  will,  we 
trust,  be  among  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  iiis  obli- 
gation for  the  introduction  of  any  sx-stcni,  which,  on 
mature  consideration,  shall  be  admitted  to  be  a  real  im- 
provement on  that,  in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

Did  a  general  charge  challenge  any  particular  defence 
to  be  made  against  it,  the  Society,  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong,  would  not  want  much  abler  advocates 
than  myself  for  the  undertciking.  And  when  Dr.  Ren- 
nell  shall  think  fit  to  exchange  an  hasty  and  unqualified 
decision,  for  the  more  deliberate  verdict  of  sober  ai-gu- 
mcnt  and  candid  enquiry,  they  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  proving,  that  the  lamentable  want  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  so  strongly  marks  the  character  of  tlie  pre- 
sent 
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sent  age^  and  which  all  good  men  must  be  equally  soli- 
citous to  counteract ;  is  not,  we  trust,  to  be  attributed  to 
a  defect  of  system  in  our  pubUc  seminaries,  or  to  the  wil** 
ful  neglect  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend 
them ;  so  much  as  to  the  notorious  prevalence  of  some 
other  causes,  over  which  they  have  no  controul. 

Still  the  charge  in  question,  indiscriminate  and  t/n- 
qualified  as  it  is,  being  of  a  nature  to  do  injury,  without 
the  probability  of  doing  good  ;  tlie  Framers  of  it  cannot 
but  expect,  to  be  made  amenable  to  the  private  judge- 
ment of  every  individual,  who  feels  interested  for  the 
credit  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  For  mj 
own  part,  I  should  consider  myself  unworthy  the  ad- 
vantages 1  may  have  received  from  a  public  education^ 
as  well  as  unjust  to  the  sentiment  I  entertain  of  the  ex* 
cellency  of  the  Wiccamical  Institution;  did  I  forego  the 
present  opportimity  of  entering  my  decided  protest 
against  a  charge,  so  fat  at  least  as  that  Institution  is  con- 
cerned in  it,  notoriously  false  in  itself;  a  charge  which 
I  conceive,  has  not  been  more  inconsiderately  oiade^ 
than  it  has  been  injudiciously  circulated. 
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DISCOURSE  VIII. 


HEB.  XII.  1. 

Wherefore^  seeing  we  arc  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses^  let  us  lay 
aside  every  weight  which  doth  so  easily  fte- 
set  us;  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us;  looking  unto 
Jesus  J  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
Faith. 


^  O  discoveries  can  be  made  in  Piviije 
Revelation,  until  we  are  dispossessed  of  all 
those  prejudices  which  are  incompatible 
with  it:  that  so  we  may  be  at  liberty  to 
examine  spiritual  subjects  by  that  light, 
which  the  spirit  of  God  has  afforded  for 
the  purpose. 

The  diffei:ent  point  of  view  in  which  the 
^ame  subjects  are  seen  by  different  per» 
^ons,  depends  on  the  different  qualities  of 
the  juiediumt  thfough  which  they  pass. 
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The  mind   of  man  acts  like  a  mirror; 
which  reflects  images  of  objects  placed  be- 
fore it,  with  a  degree  of  truth  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  own  perfection.     Should 
the  surface  of  the  metal  be  imperfectly  po- 
lished, or  should  any  unfortunate   twist , 
have  taken  place  in  the  casting,  the  object 
reflected  must  necessarily  assume  a  con- 
fused or  distorted  appearance,  correspond- 
ent with  the  mirror's  defect- 
Thus  it  is  with  the  human  mind.   Should 
its  polish  be  defective  for  want  of  proper 
education;  ot should  principles  be  laid  up 
in  it,  which  give  an  indii'ect  turn  to  its  ex- 
ercise of  reflection  and  judgement;    the 
subject  brought  before  it  will   bear  testi- 
mony to  the  imperfection  under  wliich  it 
labours;    in  such  case,  every   conclusion 
iipon  it  will  wear  the  m^rk  of  confusion  or 
obliquity,  in  proportion  as  the  causes  ^ne- 
cessarily productive   of   such  eftccts  are 
ibund  to  prevail. 

When  Christianity  was  preached  to  the 
Jews,  they  could  not  understand  it,  be- 
cause they  wanted  information  relative  to 
its  essential  object.  Wedded  to  their  law, 
and  considering  it  to  be  of  perpetual  obli- 

^  gation, 
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gation,  they  looked  not  beyond  the  letter 
of  it.  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ap- 
pearance in  the  flesh,  the  only  advantages 
which  they  expected  from  their  promised 
Messiah  were  of  a  temporal  nature :  whilst 
the  privileges  of  the  Church  were  regarded 
by  them,  in  their  character  of  the  chosen* 
people  of  God,  as  their  exclusive  patri-, 
mony.  The  Jews  therefore  stumbled  at 
the  very  threshold  of  Christianity ;  a 
threshold  which  they  will  never  pass  over, 
till  they  have  acquired  correct  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Till  this  desired  event  takes 
place,  the  preaching  Christ  crucified  must 
continue  to  be,  what  it  now  is,  "  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling  block/' 

When  Christianity  was  preached  to  the 
Gentiles,  the  heads  of  the  wise  men  among 
them  had  received  such  an  unfortunate  di- 
rection from  the  pride  of  human  science, 
as  in  a  manner  distorted  (if  we  may  so 
say)  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  into 
downright  fooUshness.  Taken  up  with  the 
parade  of  boasted  system;  and  the  orna- 
ments of  polished  language,  they  were  in- 
di&ppsjed  tpjieliji]^  truthfif,,  however  jiAport^ 
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man  reason  in  opposition  to  the  authoritj 
of  the  revealed  word. 

Having  failed  in  his  first  vigorous  effort 
to  root  out  Christianity  by  the  violence  of 
persecution;,  the  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat  with  the  view  of 
choking  that  word,  which  he  had  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  extirpate.  In  the  early 
days  of  Christianity,  men  beg^n  to  be  wise 
above  what  was  written ;  fancying .  that 
the  human  mind  was  competent  to  bring 
forth  a  Revelation  of  its  own,  more  perfect 
in  kind  than  what  was  generally  received. 

When  a  false  principle  has  once  been 
adopted ;  till  that  principle  is  discarded, 
error  will  maintain  its  ground  against  the 
most  demonstrative  truth.  The  pride  of 
human  intellect  is  incompatible  with  a 
Religion  founded  in  humility.  Where 
then  this  false  principle  prevails,  mysteries 
are  rejected,  because  they  are  what  di- 
vine wisdom  intended  they  should  be,  m- 
C09nprehe7is?ble ;  and  which,  if  they  were  not, 
they  would  cease  to  be  mysteries.  And 
tijl  this  false  principle  is  discarded,  till 
men  are  disposed  to  receive  the  kingdom 
of  God.  hkc  little  children,   rather  than 

with 
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with  arrogance  to  cavil  and  dispute  about 
it,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  for 
the  Redemption  of  a  lost  world,  instead  of 
being,  what  it  certainly  is,  the  most  com- 
fortable, will  be  the  most  oftensive  doc- 
trine; because  it  so  directly  militates 
against  that  spirit  of  pride  and  self-suffi- 
ciency, which  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
natural  man. 

This  spirit  had  its  origin  in  heaven ;  and 
unhappily  for  man  was  brought  down  to 
earth  by  the  first  great  Tempter:  and  is 
the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  the  heresies, 
that  have  at  different  times  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  The  Jews  had  a 
saying,  that  there  was  a  grain  of  the  golden 
calf  in  all  their  subsequent,  judgements. 
And  we  may  truly  say,  tliat  there  is  a  spice 
of  the  first  sin,  namely,  pride^  in  all  our 
sins  and  delusions.  And  would  we  search 
impartially,  we  should  not  fail  to  find  it. 
This  is  what  corrupts  both  our  practice 
and  our  profession;  and  hinders  us  as 
much  from  working  as  from  believing 
right. 

To  trace  the  effects  of  this  fatal  prin- 
ciple, under  the  Christian  Dispensation,  as 

they 
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thej  have  been  manifested  in  the  rarious 
aberrations  of  vain  and  undisciplined 
minds  from  one  heresy  td  another;  would 
be  to  write  the  most  humiliating  history 
of  human  weakness  and  human  folly.  It 
would  be  to  represent  a  great  part  of  man^ 
kind,  like-  the  blind  Heathen  governor,  en* 
gaged  in  inquiring  after  truth;  at  the 
same  time  that  their  eyes  are  shut  to*  th6 
brightness  which  Revelation  throws  around 
the  subject:  whilst  they  are  eagerly  em* 
bracing  every  thing  but  the  truth,  because 
an  over-weening  opinion  of  their  own 
judgement,  will  hot  suffer  them  to  receive 
it,  through  the  channel  that  divine  wisdom 
has  appointed  to  convey  it. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  is  doubtless 
competent  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  vouchsafed  ;  otherwise  we  should  not 
be  referred  to  it  for  information  on  spiritual 
subjects.  When  therefore  any  fact  or 
doctrine  has  been  plainly  declared  in 
Scripture;  all  probable  reasoning,  meta- 
physical speculation,  or  conjectural  criti- 
cism which  tend  to  generate  doubt  on  the 
subject,  must  give  way  to  the  conviction, 
that  the  writings,  in  which  such  feet   or 

doctrine 
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doctrine  is   contained,  were   divinely  in-» 
spired. 

In  proportion  then  as  we  depart  from 
Scripture,  as  a  Divine  Revelation,  we  de- 
part   from   the    standard    of  infallibility. 
Whilst  by  an  enquiry  into  the  various  opi- 
nions, which  the  .  pride  of  human  reason 
and  the  fallibility  of  human  judgement 
have  built  upon  it ;  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  exchanging  a  lesser  authority  for  a 
greater,  we  are  perplexing  subjects,  which 
it  was  the  design  of  Scripture  to  reveal  with 
a  degree  of  plainness,  suited  only  to  the 
circumstances  of  man's. present  condition. 
In  so  doing,  we  shew  ourselves  ignorant  of 
the  design  of  Revelation,  which  was  not 
so  much  to  make  us  knomng^  as  believing 
'  Christians :  a  design  to  which  nothing  can 
be  more  obnoxious  than  that  pride  of  rea- 
son, which  is  exercised  in  endless  disputa-* 
tion;  because  it   considers  itself  compe* 
tent  to  the  perfect  solution  of  all  spiritual 
subjects ;  and  that  it  is  a  degradation  of 
the  human  intellect  to  admit  anything  to 
be  true,  which  it  is  not  able  to  demonstrate. 
A  species  of  pride  which  cannot  be  better 
exposed  than  in  the  following  strong  Ian* 

gtiage 
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guage  of  the  book  of  wisdom.  "  What 
man  is  he  that  can  know  the  counsel  of 
God,  or  can  think  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  is;  for  the  thoughts  of  mortal  men 
are  miserable,  and  our  devices  but  uncer- 
tain.  For  the  corruptible  body  presseth 
down  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  tabernacle 
weigheth  down  th6  mind,  that  rijuseth 
on  many  things.  Hardly  do  we  guess 
aright  at  the  things  that  are  upon  the 
earth;  and  with  labour  do  we  find  the 
things  that  are  before  us;  but  the  things 
that  are  in  heaven  who  hath  searched  out  ? 
and  thy  counsel  who  hath  known;  except 
Thou  give  wisdom,  and  send  thy  holy  spi- 
rit from  above  ?"    Wisd.  of  Sol.  ix:  IS. 

Considering  then,  that  the  difficulties  in 
which  some  spiritual  subjects  are  involved, 
are  not  derived  so  much  from  the  testi- 
mony  of  Scripture  itself,  as  from  the  au- 
thority annexed  to  different  interpreta- 
tions of  it,  together  with  the  criterion  by 
w  hich  our  judgement  on  them  is  deter- 
mined ;  our  object  in  view  in  the  foregoing 
Discourses  has  been,  so  far  as  might  be,  to 
make  the  Scripture  its  own  interpreter;  by 
bringing  together  the  evidence  which  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  parts  of  it  contribute  to  tKe  confir- 
mation of  that  essential  doctrine  of  the 
cross,  which  it  was  intended  to  reveal. 

When  men  uninfluenced  by  prejudice, 
and  without  pride  to  gratify,  are  seriously 
intent  on  finding  out  the  truth  for  the  truth's 
sake^  they  seldom  meet  with  much  difiEi* 
culty  in  the  attainment  of  their  objecL 
And  if  Scripture  be  admitted  to  speak  for 
itself  according  to  the  plain  letter  and 
.  sense  of  it,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
but  that  this  remark  /^vill  be  justified,  by 
the  experience  of  every  honest  reader  of  it 
It  was  the  observation  of  *  one,  who  seems 
to  have  profited  little  by  it  himself;  that 
"  when  we  enquire  into  the  doctrine  of 
any  book  or  set  of  books,  concerning  any 
subject;  and  particular  passages  are  aU 
ledged  in  favour  of  different  opinions;  we 
should  chiefly  consider  what  is  the  general 
tenor  of  the  whole  work  with  respect  to  it  j 
or  what  impression  it  would  probably  make 
lipon  an  impartial  reader/' 

On  this  plan  we  have  endeavoured  to 

'    .      'I 

♦  Dr.  Pricztlcy ;  in  his  introduction  to  his  History  of 
early  Opinions  ^conceniiDg  Jesus  Christ. 

proceed, 
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{xroceedy  in  the  foregoing  eluddation  of 
tbe  fundamental  doctiioe  of  tbe  Bible; 
considering  it  to  be  an  incontrovertible 
position,  that  every  I>ivine  Revelation,  so 
far  at  least  as  respects  the  great  object  of 
its  promulgaiion,  must  speak  aa  maifomi 
and  consistent  language.  Yfiih  this  idea 
in  our  mind,  it  has  been  our  design  to 
,  place  the  Bible  in  that  point  of  view  be* 
fare  tbe  intelligent  reader;  uthat  the  Old 
md  New  Testament,  consid^ed  as  parts 
of  a  Eicvdbition  proceeding  from  the  same 
Bi vine  Author,  being  brou^it  togetitier  for 
tiie  nrntual  Ulustratkon  of  each  olher, 
md^ht  lead  to  this  obvious  and  decided 
conclusion ;  that  the  prosecution  ef  one 
fitVjQurite  plan  has  directed  the  wajs  of 
Proyidence  from  the  begintning  to  the 
end  of  time  ;  and  that  the  great  scheme  of 
redemption  constitutes  the  chief  burden 
of  Revelation,  from  its  first  opeijiing  in  Pa- 
radise, to  the  final  testimony  vouchsafed 
to  the  favourite  apostle. 

To  ascertain  this  point,  so  necessary  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  it  was  our  object,  to  pr6ve,  that 
the  redemption  of  £Etllen  man  through  the 

blood 
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l^od  of  a  crucified  Saviour^   (that  prcH 
mised  seed  of  the  woman,)  constituted,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  the  thorough-^bass  of 
the  general  harmony  of  the  Bible;    on 
which  the  different  Dispensations  which 
have  taJ^en  place,  may  be  comidered  a9 
so  many  variations,  adapted  to  the  eir« 
eumstancesof  mankind  at  different  periods; 
Prom  tracing  the  analogy  subsisting  bet«P9>eeQ 
these  di^rent  Dispensations,  by  which 
tihey  are  demonstrated  to  foe  parts  of  one 
great  whole,  it  was  presumed,   that  coft^ 
viction  on  this  important  subject  must  b^ 
derived,  to  every  mind  capable  of  appce** 
elating   the    force   of   rational  evidence* 
With  tM%  yi&*f  it  was  observed,  that  the 
only  seemii^  change  tvhich    has    taken 
place  in  the  Divine  coimcils  relative  to  the 
redemption  of  faUen  man,   has  respected 
not  the  plan  itself ;  for  that  has  been  the 
game  from  the  beginning ;  but  the  mamies 
of  communicating  it  to  the  world:    and 
that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  diff 
ferent   Dispensations  adapted  by  Divine 
Providence,   to  the  condition  of  the  pi^ 
ties  for  whom  they  were  appointed. 
But  though  the  .D|spensatioQS  of  grace 

have 
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have  diflfered,  the  spirit  of  Divine  Worship;  ^ 
intended  to  be  preserved  by  each,  was  es- 
sentially the  same.  The  same  language 
which  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  spake  to 
AbeJ,  to  Noah,  and  to  Abraham,  under 
the  Antideluvian,  and  the  PatriarchaJ,  it 
spake  also  to  the  faithful  under  the  Jewish 
Dispensation :  conveying  to  each  this  im- 
portant idea,  that  the  sin  of  man  was  to  be 
taken  away  by  the  means  only  of  that  vica^ 
rious  atonementy  which  had  been  appointed 
in  the  Divine  Councils  for  that  purpose. 

To  this  generaiJy  prevailing  idea  rela- 
tive to  the  eflfect  of  sacrifice,  as  a  religious 
service,  it  ivas  observed,  that  the  annals 
of  lieathenisra  not  less  than  the  page  of  re- 
velation bore  testimony.  All  mankind 
being  derived  from  those,  to  whom  the 
institution  of  sacrifice  was  originally  deli-: 
vered;  all  nations  of  the  world  conse- 
quently in  some  form  or  other  retained 
the  observance  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  away  sin.  A  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  consideration  of  there 
being  no  rational  analogy  , between  the 
sin  of  man  and  the  blood  of  a  slain 
ipdmal,  which  led  tp  the  conclusion ;  that 

sacrifice 
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Sacrifice  was  the  original  institution  of  thd 
Dcit}*^;  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to 
fallen  man,  through  the  medium  of  typi* 
Gal  representation,,  that  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  plan  for  his  recovery,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  direction  and  establish-* 
ment  of  his  faith ;  a  knowledge,  which 
though  liable  to  be  perverted,  was  not  to 
be  effectually  obliterated. 

In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion ;  fol 
lowing  the  course  of  Divine  Revelation,  it 
was  observed,  that  the  circumstantials  of 
the  Jewish  Ritual,  of  which  sacrifice  con- 
stituted a  prominent  feature,  derived  their 
authority  from  the  express  appointment  of 
the  Deity ;  and  that  among  the  particulars 
of  this  emblematic  institution,  it  was  ex* 
pressly  declared  by  God,  with  the  view  of 
pointing  out  the  intended  efficacy  of  the 
sacrifical  service  to  the  Jewish  people,  that 
the  blood  of  the  victim  was  given  upon 
the  altar  "  to  make  an  atonement  for  the 
soul/'  Lev.  xvii.  11.  Whilst  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  eye  of  the  faithful 
to  the  true  object  of  the  sinner's  hope^ 
every  sacrifice  pointed  out  some  property 
or  accident,  that  was  to  befaj  that  grand 
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Antitype,  who  was  in  the  fulaess  of  time 
to  appear.  At  the  same  time  to  prove, 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  though 
shed  under  the  law  by  the  express  direc- 
tion of  God,  could  not  be  blood  possess- 
ing in  itself  any  atoning  efficacy ;  refer- 
ence  was  had  to  that  declining  state  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  when  the  appointed  sacri- 
fice became  oiFensive  to  the  Divine  Ap- 
pointer  of  it;  because  the  spirit  which 
could  alone  give  value  to  the  service,  had 
notoriously  departed  from  it.  "  To  what 
purpose  (said  God  on  this  occasion)  is  the 
multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  I 
am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams, 
and  the  fiat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight 
not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  lambs, 
or  of  he-goats.  Bring  no  more  vain  obla- 
tions."— Isa.  i.  11.  Sacrifice  in  this  case 
was  rejected,  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  ritual  service  under  every  dispensation 
must  be,  when  it  no  longer  answers  the 
purpose  of  its  institution. 

From  this  dark  night  of  Jewish  blind- 

ness,  passing  on  to  that  bright  day,  when 

•  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  forth  on^ 

the  world ;   it  was  our  object  to  draw  out 

that 
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that  decisive  conclusion  on  this  important 
subject,  to  which  the  general  tenor  of" 
Divine  Revelation  was  designed  to  lead. 

With  this  view,  the  Redeemer  himself 
was  brought  forward,  in  the  act  of  draw- 
ing aside,  as  it  were,  the  vail  from  the 
Mosaical  Law,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
closing its  real  olyect:  by  making  (in  the 
language  taken,  though  somewhat  altered  ' 
by  the  Apostle,  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,) 
the  following  explicit  declaration.  "  Sa- 
crifice and  offering  for  sin  thou  wouldest 
not,  but  a  body  hast  Thou  prepared  me. 
In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin 
Thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  Then  said  I, 
lo  I  I  come,  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it 
is  written  of  me,)  to  do  thy  will  O  God/^ 
Heb.  X.  5. 

In  the  foregoing  declaration,  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  the  legal  sacrifices  to  take  away 
sin,  and  the  divine  disapprobation  of  thera> 
considered  in  that  light,  are  unequivocally 
pronounced.  The  Redeemer,  referring  to 
the  predictions  concerning  himself  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament^  strongly 
expresses  the  pleasure  he  had  in  doiifg  his 
Father's  will ;  in  other  words,  in  accom- 
plishing 
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plishing  the  Law.  **  I  delight  to  do  thy 
will,  O  my  God,  yea  thy  Law  is  within 
my  heart/'  Psal.  xl.  8.  To  which  author 
ritadve  declaration  the  Apostle  has  sub- 
joined the  following  plain  paraphrase. 
••  "When  He  said,  sacrifice  and  oflFering, 
and  bilrnt  offerings  for  sin  thou  wonjdesi 
not,, neither  hadst  pleasure  therein;  (which' 
are  offered  by  the  Law,)  then  said  He,  *  lo 
I  come  to  do  thy  will  O  God/  He  taketh 
away  the  first,  that  He  may  establish  the 
second.  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanc- 
tified, through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Christ  once  for  all."  Heb.  x.  8,  Which 
was,  in  other  words  to  say,  that  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  were  taken  away  by  Christ, 
with  the  intent  that  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  body,  the  only  effectual  sacrifice  for 
sin,  being  substituted  in  their  stead,  might 
thereby  be  established. 

Did  the  Sacred  Writings  afford  no  other 
evidence  on  the  subject  before  us;  that 
which  has  been  above  produced  might,  it 
should  seem,  be  sufficient  to  determine 
the  judgement  of  every  unprejudiced  per- 
son. But  St.  Paul  had  strong  prejudices 
to  deal  with.     Tlie  chain  of  argument 

made 
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made  use  of  therefore  by  him  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  was  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  counteract  them:  the  object  of 
which  was,  by  drawing  a  parallel  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  to  convince  his 
Hebrew  brethren,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  God  was,  for  substance,  the 
same  under  every  Dispensation ;  that,  (ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  our  Homilies) 
*'  although  the  holy  men  of  old  were  not 
named  Christian  men ;  yet  was  it  a  Chris- 
tian Faith  that  they  had ;  for  they  looked 
for  all  the  benefits  of  God  the  Father, 
through  the  merits  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,'' 
as  we  now  do. 

With  this  object  in  view,  before  the 
Apostle  enters  on  his  parellel,  he  reminds 
the  Hebrews,  that  the  same  name  by 
which  the  Religion  of  Christ  was  then  dis- 
tinguished, had  before  been  applied  to  it 
under  the  legal  dispensation ;  when  al- 
luding to  those  who  composed  the  Church 
of  God  in  the  wilderness,  he  says;  "unto 
us  was  the  Gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto 
them"    Heh.  iv.  2. 

By  the  term  Gospel^  it  is  well  kno\vn,  is 
.  meant,  a  message  from  God,  conveying  the 

tidings 
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tidings  of  Salvation  to  lost  mail.  This 
Gospel,  St  Paul  tells  us,  was  preached  to 
Abraham;  when  the  Scripture  said  "In 
thee  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed/'  Gal.  iii.  8. 

•  This  Gospel,  the  same  Apostle  tells  us, 
was  preached  to  the  Church  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  remark  subjoined  by  the  Apostle 
relative  to  the  unprofitableness  of  the  Gps-» 
pel,  on  account  of  its  '*  not  being  mixed 
up  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it,''  fur- 
nishes no  argument  against  the  suffix 
ci^ncy  of  the  Gospel  <AeH,'any  more  than 
it  does  now.  It  proves  only  what,  alas !  we 
too  well  know,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
there  have  been,  and  will  be  carnal  minded 
men;  destitute  of  that  principle,  distin-. 
guished  in  Scripture  by  the  term.  Faith ; 
>vhich,  what  change  soever  may  take  place 
in  human  opinions,  is  '^  the  same  yester^ 
day,  to-day,  and  for  ever/' 

Cpnsidering  therefore  the  object  the 
Apostle  expressly  had  in  view,  our  prin- 
cipal and  conclusive  appeal  was  made  to 
his  Writings;  as  calculated  to  qualify  the 
Christian  disciple  to  read  the  Gospel  in  ihe 
l,au\  and  the  Law  in  the  Qospel;    and  by 

thus 
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thus  bringing  togethet,  and  fitting  to  eaqh 
other  these  two  different  parts  of  Divine 
Revelation,  enable  him  to  proceed  with 
confidence  to  that  decided  conclusion,  in 
which  it  was  presumed,  such  concentrated 
evidence,  if  duly  appreciated,  could  not 
fail  to  terminate. 

On  the  authority  of  this  Apostle  then, 
whose  expijii^  objt'ct  it  was  to  draw  his 
Jewish  brdJPren  into  the  Christian  Church, 
by  explaining  to  them  that  relative  con- 
nection between  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Dispensation,  .which  was  calculated  to  re- 
move every  stumbling  block  out  of  their 
way,  we  proceeded  to. observe;  that  the 
whole  ceconomy  of  grace  in  the  Redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  had  received  its  perfect 
completion  in  the  character  and  oflii'ce  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  "  who  of  G6d  is  made  unto 
.us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sancti- 
ficationand  Redemption/'  1  Cor.  i/30. 

It  had  been  recorded  in  the  sacred 
pages,  that  man,  as  a  sinful  creature,  was 
fallen  under  condemnation,  it  had  at  the  ^ 
same  time  been  graciously  revealed,  that 
through  the  seed  of  the  woman,  a  recovery 
to  the  lost  favour  of  his  Maker,  was  some* 

how 
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liow  to  be  effected.  It  was  afterwards 
more  distinctly  revealed,  that  by  divine  ap- 
pointment "  blood  was  given  for  the  atone- 
ment of  the  human  soul/'  But  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  was  expressly  de- 
clared, on  the  same  divine  authority,  to  be 
ineffectual  to  this  purpose.  A  declaratiou 
which  obviously  leads  to  that  conclusion, 
which  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testa-« 
jnent  is  calculated  to  confirm;  namely, 
that  the  Blood  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  was 
that  very  blood  of  the  Lamb,  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  for  the  sins  of 
mankind. 

It  having  been  moreover  expressly  said 
m  Holy  Writ,  that  ^'  no  man  can  redeem  his 
brother,'^  it  follows  from  thence,  that 
should  Jesus  Christ  be  regarded  only  in 
the  character  of  mere  man;  his  blood  must  • 
have  been  equally  ineffectual  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  Redemption,  with  that  of  bulls  and 
of  goats.  For  in  such  case,  Jesus  Christ 
having  ^^  been  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh''  Rom.  i.  3.  and 
^*  under  the  law,''  Gal.  iv.  4.  was  himself 
9-  debtor  to  divine  justice;  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  becoming  a  Mediator 

for 
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for  his  brethren.  A  consideration,  which 
necessarily  terminates  in  the  admission  of 
that  decided  testimony  wiiich  Scripture 
bears  to  the  divinity  of  his  Person,  in  the 
following  short  but  emphatic  sentence; 
that  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself."  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
And  that  the  method  of  reconciliatioa 
adopted,  was  calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
righteousness  of  God  on  the  occasion;  that 
He  might  appear  to  he  just  whilst  he  justifies 
the  believer  in  Christ  Jesus :  according  to 
that  remarkable  passage  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  Romans,  full  to  this  purpose. — 
"  For  all  have  sinned,  says  the  Apostle, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;  be- 
ing justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
the  Redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ, 
M'hom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion, through  faith  in  his  blood  ;  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  pa$t,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God :  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time,  his  righi- 
teousness :  that  He  might  be  just,  and  tiie 
justifier  of  him  that  bpUevetli  in  Jesus/' 

The  forbearance  of  God  in  the  rerais* 
flCfXi  of  sins  that  are  past,  is  here  oppose4 
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fo  his  righteousness^  declared  to^the  world 
in  the  method  of  forgiveness,  ^^  through 
the  Redemption  that  is  in  Christ.^'  This 
is  the  point  to  which  the  force  of  the 
Apostle's  argument  on  this  occasion  is  di^ 
lected;  and  for  the  establishment  of 
which,  the  repetition  here  made  use  of  is 
evidently  designed:  "to  declare,  I  say,  at 
this  time  his  righteousness,  says  the  Apos- 
,  tte^  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus/' — "  Be- 
cause, or  on  account  of  the  passing  by  of 
-sins  committed  aforetime,  (as  the  original, 

%«  Ti|v  Ttf pf ^iv  rtov  irpoo^yovorMV  a|Xffpnf|x«r«y'*  niay 

be  most  literally  rendered,)  God,  by  set- 
ting forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation, 
hath  thereby  given  the  most  clear  demon- 
stration of  his  justice;  in  that,  whilst  death, 
according  to  the  Law,  was  "  the  wages  of 
sin/'  eternal  life,  as  "  the  gift  of  God," 
might  still  injustice  be  conferred  on  the  sin- 
ner, through  the  atonement  of  his  incar- 
nate Son, 

Such  is  the  conclusion,  to  which  the 
foregoing  Discourses  were  designed  to  lead 
the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  reader.  A 
conclusion,  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  not 

be 
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•be  controverted,  so  long  as  the  rules  of 
legitimate  crifleism  prevail,  and  the  plain 
language  of  Scripture  be  admitted  to  con- 
vey a  plain  idea. 

Having  brought  the  subject  to  this  de-i 
termined  point;  we  proceed  with  the 
Apostle  to  strengthen  our  argument,  (if 
any  strength  is  necessary  to  be  added  to 
it,)  by  examples.  "  Wherefore,  seeing  we 
are  compasse.d  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  ;  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight 
and  the  sin  which  does  so  easily  beset  us ; 
and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us ;  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Au^ 
thor  Rxid  Finisher  of  our  Faith  "  Heb.  xii.  1. 

The  Apostle,  in  the  chapter  immedi- 
ately preceding  that  from  whence  the 
text  is  taken,  h^d  been  giving  a  list  of 
the  Worthies,  who,  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  Church,  had  borne  testimony  to  the 
true  faith,  from  the  days  of  Abel  to  those 
of  the  prophets.  Having  sp  done,  he 
brings  them  forward  as  it  were,  in  the 
opening  of  this  chapter,  as  a  multitude  as-^ 
gembled  at  the  goal,  at  which  they  them- 
selves had  arrived ;  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
holding with    earnest  anxiety,    in    what 

manner 
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fnanner  Chfistians^  haviug  the  same  ob- 
ject before  their  eyes  that^they  had,  ran 
their  course.  Jesus  Christ  then^  the  Au«- 
thor  and  Fnisher  of  our  Faith,  as  he  is 
jbere  emphatically  called,  was  the  ^ject  to 

which  those  Worthies  looked;  who  were  re- 

t  

corded  by  St.  Paul  as  having  ^^  obtained  a 
good  report;*'  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
served  the  purpose  either  of  example  or  en- 
couragement, for  thtm  to  have  been  pointed 
put  to  Christians,  as  witnesses  of  their  ex- 
ertion on  such  an  occasion.     The  words  oi 
the  Apostle   thereibre,   whilst   they   add 
strength  to  his  general  argument  on  the 
subject  of  faith,  by  an  appeal  to  the  cloud 
of  witnesses  who  had  borne  testimony  to 
it ;  furnish  at  the  same  time  the  strongest 
encoiu-agement  to  Christians,   eagerly  to 
persevere  in  their  Christian  race,  and  re- 
solutely to  lay  aside  every  weight  that  may 
impede  their  progress ;  seeing  that  so  many, 
who  like  themselves  had  once  the  field  be- 
fore them,  were  now  happily  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  course. 

.  Had  St.  Paul  lived  in  these  days,  though 
his  cloud  of  witnesses  would  have  been 
gbuodautly  increased,  by  that  great  Army 

of 
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of  Martyrs  who  have,  since  his  time,  borne 
testimony  to  the  Christian  faith;  yet  his 
argument  could  not  have  received  addi- 
tional strength.  Nor  could  any  direction^ 
which  he  might  now  give,  be  more  perti- 
nent, than  what  he  heretofore  gave  to 
those  Hebrews,  to  whom  his  Epistle  was  ad- 
dressed: when,  reminding  them  of  those 
who  had  spoken  unto  them  the  word  of 
God,  he  directs  them,  "  to  follow  their 
faith,  considering  the  end  of  their  convert 
sation ;  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever/'  Heb.  xiii.  7,  8. 

That  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment in  the  divine  person  of  a  crucified 
Saviour,  has  been  the  doctrine  of  Salva- 
tion through  xivery  dispensation  of  grace 
I  am  fully  convinced;  because  the  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  Revelation  concur  in  bearing 
testimony  to  it.  It  is  moreover  attested  by 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers;  and  displayed 
by  the  uniform  and  generally  unvarying 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  time. 
All  these  rays  of  light,  in  my  opinion,  unite 
to  form  such  a  luminous  degree  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  as  nothings 

it 
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it  should  seem,  but  a  judicial  blindness, 
can  be  capable  of  rejecting. 

In  the  elucidation  however  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  it  was  our  professed  de- 
sign to  confine  ourselves   to   that  testi- 
mony which  the  Scripture  bears  to  itself: 
not  because  all  testimony  drawn  from  sub- 
sequent authority  is  considered  to  be  un- 
important; but  because  it  was  inconlpati* 
ble  with  our  object;  which  was  to  speak  Uy 
the  understanding  of  plain  but  intelligent 
readers  of  the  Bible;  and  consequently  not 
to  enter  upon   ground,    on    wliich    such 
leaders  might  be  unable  to  follow  us.    We 
have  been  led  to  think,  that  this  mode  of 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  by 
the  plain  letter  of  Scripture,  and  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  Revelation;  to  the  advantage 
of  bringing  the  subject  within  the  narrowest 
compass,  added  thatof  leaving  the  strongest 
impression    on    the    Christian   mind.      A 
powerful  motive  for  thus  simplifying  the 
subject  was,  that  wc  thereby  steered  clear 
of  those  fruitless  cavils  and  disputes,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  raised  against 
the  authority  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church:    chiefly  by  the   disingenuity  of 

those 
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those,  who  felt  a  disposition  to  rebel  against 
the  strong  evidence  which  their  writings 
contain,  from  a  conviction  that  that  evi- 
dence,  if  fairly  taken  and  fully  received, 
made  decidedly  against  themselves.  With 
persons  acting  under  the  direction  of  suck 
a  principle,  we  are  well  persuaded,  that 
neither  the  argument  we  have  produced, 
though  built,  as  we  trust  it  is,  on  the  ground 
of  legitimate  reasoning ;  nor  the  examples 
by  which  it  is  supported,  though  drawn 
from  Scripture,  will  have  much  weiglit: 
because  they  can  neither  enter  fairly  into 
the  one,  nor  is  it  possible,  under  their  pre- 
sent circumstances,  that  they  can  possess 
much  respect  for  the  other.  Habituated, 
cither  through  prejudice  of  education,  a 
supercilious  turn  of  mind,  or  an  over- 
weening conceit  of  the  powers  of  human 
reason,  to  a  general  contempt  of  the  Sa- 
cred Records;  such  self-sufficient  persons 
sit  down  to  the  Bible,  (if  they  ever  sit  down 
to  it  at  all,)  with  a  disposition  unqualified 
to  derive  information  from  it. 

To  persons  thus  full  of  themselves,  if,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  we' 
might  presume  to  recommend  an  example, 

it 


it  should  be  that  of  the  famous  apologist 
and  sound  believer  Justin  Martyr;  the  sin- 
cerity of  whose  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith  was  fully  proved^  by  that  uniqualified 
and  open  avowal  which  proved  the  prelude 
to  his  death;.  > 

J.  Martyr  had  been  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  Grecian  sages.    It  was  to 
be  expected  therefore  that  he  should  pos^ 
sess  early  prejudices  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Heathen  pliilosophers.    These*  prejudices 
however  did  not  prevent  him,  -fi-om  exa- 
mining fairly  the  evidences  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.     And  the  result  of  that  exa<* 
mination  was  a  firm  conviction,  that  Chris- 
tianity contained  the  best  and  truest  philo- 
sophy.    This  conviction  enabled  him  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  the  great  Founder  of 
tlie  Academy  in  a  proper  scale ;  and  his 
declaration  on  the  subject  was  tliis.     That 
"  as  Aristotle  and  Plato  differed  so.  much 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  earthly  things, 
they  are  not  worthy  of  credit  when  they 
discourse  concerning  the  invisible  world. 
If  any  one  should  accurately  inspect  the 
opinions  of  Plato,    his  opinions  will   be 
found  to  be  repugnant  to  each  other:  on 

which 
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which  account  he  cannot  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  deliberate  falsehood.*' — "  There- 
fore (says  Justin  in  another  place)  sinc6 
nothing  true  can  be  derived  from  mch 
teachers  concerning  the  real  nature  of 
God;  it  remains  that  we  listen  to  the  in- 
spired prophets,  who  lived  long  before  the 
philosophers  of  Greece,  and  taught  no- 
thing from  their  own  imagination,  but  re- 
ceived consistent  and  harmonious  instruc- 
tions from  on  high.  For  it  is  impossible 
that  their  predictions  should  be  the  result 
of  human  ingenuity ;  or  be  imparted 
merely  by  the  light  of  nature.  In  sublime 
subjects,  the  philosophers  have  no  accu- 
rate knowlege.  Whatever  is  well  expressed 
in  all  respects,  belongs  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ." 

Persuaded  we  are,  that  would  the  rea- 
soners  of  the  present  day,  who  affect  to  be 
^vise  above  what  has  been  written,  sit  down 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  the 
s^ame  honest  disposition  of  mind,  that  cha-* 
racterized  the  above-mentioned  Apologist ; 
the  result  of  their  investigation  would  cor- 
respond with  that  of  his  :  and,  though  they 
came  to  the   Bible   blind;    they  would, 

0  o  through 
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through  divine  grace,  go  away  from  it  see^ 
ing;  and  glorifying  that  God»  who,  by 
^peaking  the  word^  had  healed  them  of  their 
infirmity.  In  fact,  "  if  God  had  not 
vouchsafed  to  teach  mankind  what  they 
ought  to  know  and  do,  both  before  and 
since  the  fall,  y^  must  have  been  in  per^ 
feet  ignorance  of  God,  and  all  Religion, 
from  the  beginning  of  the   world,  until 


now. 


But,  when  it  is  considered,  that  true 
science  has  always  been  the  companion 
of  true.  Christianity;  and  that  reason, 
when  in  its  highest  state  of  advancement, 
instead  of  being  the  enemy  of  Revelation, 
is  in  truth  its  firmest  friend;  Revelation 
never  appearing  to  greater  advantage,  than 
when  viewed  by  the  strongest  light,  which 
Reason  can  impart ;  we  can  feel  no  ol>^ 
jection  to  meet  tliese  reasoners,  (if  they  . 
are  disposed  to  reason  consistently)  on 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  pecu- 
liar ground.  With  this  idea,  admitting 
the  Bible  to  be  a  standard  of  authority, 
ye  would  propose  for  their  solution  the 
following  plain  questions. 

On  tlieir  assumed  position,  that  repent- 
ance 
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ance  and  amendment  of  life^  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  restor§  the  sinner  to  the 
lost  favour  of  an  offended  Deity,  and  eon* 
sequently  that  no  benefit  is  derived  to  him 
from  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  may  be 
asked,  how  they  will  reconcile  it  to  the 
character  of  that  Being,  with  whom  "  is 
neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turn- 
ing \'  that  the  idea  of  vicartous  atonement 
for  siny  that  idea  which  express  Revelation 
rendered  essential  to  religious  service  under  n 
the  Antediluvian^  Patriarchal  and  Jewish 
Dispensations,  should  under  the  Christian 
be  totally  discarded.  It  might  be  fairly 
required  of  them  to  prove,  what  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  sinner,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  to 
render  a  plan  of  reconciliation,  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  divine  appointment,  no 
longer  necessary. 

It  may  be  further  asked,  on  the  ground 
laid  down  by  the  Apostle,  that  Scripture 
was  given  for  doctrine  and  instruction  in 
righteousness ;  on  what  principle  it  is  to  be 
accpunted  for,  that  the  general  tenor  of 
Scripture  is  calculated  to  lead  into  error, 
on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to 

those. 
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those^  for  whose  use  it  was  designed.     And 
such,  it  will  be  admitted^  must  be  the  case, 
if  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  far . 
sin^  does  not  constitute  an  essential  doc-* 
trine  of  Salvation. 

The  Gospel  contained  in  the  New  Tes-- 
tament,  was  not  so  much  addressed  to  the 
wise,  the  mighty,  and  the  noble,  for  they 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  it ;  as 
to  the.  ignorant,  the  lowly,  and  the  meek, 
for  «  their's  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven/' 
The  language  of  it,  therefore,  though  some-p 
times  highly  figurative  and  even  hyperbor 
lical,  when  it  immediately  respects  that 
mysterious  plan,  which  surpasses  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  the  human  intellect ;  yet, 
in  drawing  the  great  and  broad  lines  of 
faith  and  practice,  for  the  edification  of 
common  Christians,  to  .whom  the  Gospel 
was  originally  addressed;  it  is  for  the  most 
part  plain,  and  not  easy  to  be  mistaken. 
In  looking  into  this  part  of  Divine  Revela* 
tion,  then,  we  find  Jesus  Christ  marked  by 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  "  the  Lamb  of 
Gody  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world/'     . 

It  m^y  be  asked  then,  in  what  sense  this 

appellatioA 
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kppeilation  is  to  be  taken. — Now  there  are 
but  two  senses  that  we  know  of,  namely, 
literal  and  figurative,  in  which  any  lan- 
guage is  to  be  understood*  The  litercu 
sense  speaks  plainly  for  itself.  And  that  a 
correct  idea  may  be  conveyed  by  the^^- 
rative  sense;  a  certain  analogy  must  sub- 
sist between  thfc  subject  under  considera- 
tion, and  the  figure  to  which  reference  is 
madci  The  distinctive  title  of  "  Lamb  of 
Godj'  taken  in  a  literal  sense^  conveys  no 
idea  to  the  Christian  reader.  Taken  in  a 
figurative  sense,  it  necessarily  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

If  then,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion 
of  those,  who  do  not  admit  Jesus  Christ  to 
have  been  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  this 
title  of  "  Lamb  of  God''  is  not  to  be  u  ndr- 
stood  in  2ifigurative  sense,  as  allusive  to  th6 
Pascal  Lamb  under  the  Law ;  it  may  be 
asked,  why  such  an  appellation  was  ever 
applied  to  Christ,  which  tends  to  confound 
two  Dispensations^  which  on  this  ground 
have  no  connection  with  each  other. 

In  such  case  the  title  in  question  either 
conveys  no  idea  at  all,  or  a  false  one.  And 
the  conclusion  from  thq  premisses  must  be 

most 
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most  biaspbemous :  namely;  that  the 
Holy  Ghosts  whose  office  in  the  divine 
<Bconomy  was  to  lead  the  Apostles  into  all 
laruth,  was  unqualified  foF  his  undertaking : 
he  either  did  not  make  use  of  language 
sufficiently  correct  to  convey  the  proper 
idea;  or  purposely  made  use  of  that^ 
which  was  most  calculated  to  lead  into 
error. 

For  with  what  propriety  the  title  of 
**  Lamb  (jfOod^^  can  be  applied  to  a  pro- 
phet and  teacher  of  righteousness,  simplif 
considered;  it  remains  for  them  to  detw- 
mine^  who  profess  to  regard  our  Rede«ner 
in  no  other  character.  It  being  unde- 
niably certain,  that  had  teaching  been  the 
sole  object  of  our  Saviour's  coming;  a  mefx 
mafi,  enlightened  from  above,  might  have 
performed  the  whole  business.  On  this 
supposition,  admitting  the  language  of  in- 
s*piration  to  be  correct,  a  title,  which  in 
such  case  must  carry  with  it  an  idea  totally 
foreign  to  our  Saviour's  character,  could 
never  have  been  applied  to  Him. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  questions 
that  mi^ht  be  asked  on  this  occasion.  But 
as  it  is  not  our  object  so  much  to  pursue 

error. 
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error,  as  to  establish  what  we  understand 
to  be  the  truth,  on  the  broad  basis  of 
Scripture ;  it  will  not  be  expected,  that  we 
should  push  our  enquiries  furthen 

Our  attention  is  directed  chiefly  to  those, 
who  receive  the  Bible  as  a  Divine  Revela-* 
tion  ;  and  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  con- 
tents of  it,  as  they  are  undei'stood  by  out 
excellent  Church.  Our  professed  object 
has  been,  to  put  them  into  that  way  of 
reading  this  sacred  Book,  tonsidered  a* 
containing  the  title  deeds  of  our  heavenly 
inheritance,  that  may  most  conduce  to 
the  right  settlement  of  their  faith,  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  their  prac^ 
tice^ 

By  following  the  course  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence through  the  diflferent  Dispensa- 
tions of  grace,  and  marking  that  harmo- 
nious connection  by  which  the  whole  oeco- 
nomy  of  Redemption  is,  as  it  were^  indis«* 
solubly  held  together ;  they  will  be  pre^ 
pared  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the 
mysterious  plan,  in  the  person  and  office 
of  an  incarnate  God ;  and  their  faith,  thus 
built  on  the  Rock  ofAges^  will  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  attacks,  that  either 

open 
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open  infidelity,  or  imposing  sophistry  msy 
BVQT  attempt  to  make  against  it« 
'    If  the  systematic  establishment  of  th& 
Christian  faith  on  the  firm  basis  of  divine 
Hevdation,  was  ever  necessary,  it  is  pecu-- 
Uarly  so  in  the  present  day ;  which  bears 
witness  to  the  most  open  and  desperate  at- 
tack that  has  ever  been   made   on  the 
Christian  Religion,  since  the  time  that  it 
was  first  published   to  the  world.     And 
liever  surely  were  the  clergy  mwe  impe- 
riously CEdled  upon  to  bear  their  most  de- 
cided testimony  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cross,  than  under  the  present  awful  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world.     Having  marked 
the  progress  and  direful  consequences  of 
that  overflowing  ungodliness  now  so  much 
to  be  dreaded ;  in  manners  corrupted,  mo- 
rals  depraved,    dissipation    predominant, 
above  all,  in  Religion  publicly  discarded, 
and   infidelity   as   publicly  avowed ;    we 
must  be  convinced,  if  we  are  to  be  con- 
vinced of  any  thing,  tlmt  Christianity  has 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  not  less 
than  of  that  which  is  to  come:  and  conse- 
quently that  whoever  endeavours  to  banish 
it  from  society,  whilst  he  is  a  rebel  to  his 
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God,  proves  himself,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  the  worst  enemy  to  man- 

jBut  it  is  not  from  the  attacks  of  open 
and  declared  infidelity  that  the  member  of 
the  Christian  Church  has  most  to  fearr 
but  from  that  slow  and  gradual  process, 
which  the  secret  enemies  of  Christianity 
are  constantly  employing,  for  the  purpose 
of  sapping  and  undermining  those  fixed 
principles,  which  at  all  times  characterize 
the  true  Chiistian  professor.  "  It  is  mar- 
vellous to  behold  in  what  manner  every 
department  of  literature  has  been  occu- 
pied, and  converted  into  a  battery  against 
the  faith  and  the  Church.  Half  our  danger 
does  not  arise  from  tracts  professedly 
penned  on  the  subject  of  Religion,  but 
from  writings  of  other  kinds,  carrying  no- 
thing hostile  in  their  appearance.  The 
unsuspecting  reader,  who  sat  down  to  in- 
form or  anluse  himself  with  a  piece  of  na- 
tural or  civil  history,  biography,  a  poem, 
a  tale,  or  a  fable;  if  he  have  not  his  wits 
about  him,  finds  his  reverence  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  those  who  teach* 
them,  filched  from  him ;  rises,  to  his  great 
surprize,  half  an  ipfidel,  and  13  not  sure 
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i¥hetker  he  has  a  soul,  a  Saviour,  or  a 
God." — Bishop  Home. 

By  such  kind  of  reading,  we  find  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  graduaDy  losing  its 
hold  on  the'  mind :  in  consequence  of 
which,  insitead  of  employing  means,  which 
through  divine  grace  would  bring  our  fiaith 
back  to  its  proper  standard,  we  are  more 
disposed  to  compromise  the  subject  with 
the  enemies  of  Christianity ;  by  persuad- 
ing ourselves,  that  the  plan  of  it  is  of  a 
still  more  comprehensive  nature,  than  the 
Scripture  has  revealed  it  to  be. 

Having  once  adopted  this  generalizing 
(erroneously  called  liberal)  system,  which, 
by  effacing  all  distinctions  of  sects  and 
doctrine:,  tends  to  produce  a  general  in- 
diflfercnce  for  all  religious  opinions ;  we 
are  no  longer  prepared  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  us.  In  this  unsettled 
condition  we  must  not  be  surprized,  if  the 
event  should  be,  what  it  too  often  is,  that 
we  are  either  led  captive  at  will  by  the 
specious  pretences  of  ignorance  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  or  make  entire  shipwreck  of  our 
faith,  for.  want  of  having  laid  in  proper  bal- 
last,to  keep  our  vessel  steady  in  its  course. 

Against 
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Against  such  dangeroas  deceptions  it  ia 
our  dutj  to  guard  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  by  reminding  them, 
that  as  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  are 
not  subjects  for  human  speculation,  but  de^ 
rive  their  authority  from  the  divine  word; 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  whe- 
ther they  are  received  or  not.  Salvation, 
as  the  gift  of  God  to  man  through  Christy 
if  accepted  at  al],  must  be  accepted  on  the 
terms,  on  which  it  has  been  graciously  of- 
fered. 

By  keeping  steadily  before  him  then, 
that  omss  of  evidence  which  the  Sacred 
Writings  furnish  in  support  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Cross,  every  honest  reader 
of  his  Bible  has  it  in  his  power,  through 
grace,  to  become  wise  unto  Salvation. 

Under  such  circumstances,  with  a  mind 
in  unison  with  the  sublime  subject  before 
him,  he  will  be  enabled,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  God's  spirit,  to  go  on  from 
strength  to  strength  in  the  path  of  holiness; 
till  at  length  "  he  arrives  at  the  fulness 
of  stature  in  Jesus  Christ." — In  this  state, 
*'  he  will  endure  hardness  as  a  soldier  of 
Christ,  fighting  manfully -the  good  fight  of 

faith." 
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faith/' — Then,  "  when  the  keepers  of  the? 
house  shall  tremble;  when  the  isilver  cord 
18  about  to  be  loosed ;  and  the  wheel  of 
life  on  the  point  of  being  broken  at  the 
cistern;*'  Eccles^  xii.  3.  6,  having  ^^  rad 
with  patience  the  race  that  has  been  set 
before  him/'  he  may  with  humble  confix 
dence  ^^  look  up  unto  Jesus,  the  Author 
aiid  Finisher  of  our  faith;'' — adopting  this 
cheerful  language  of  St.  Paul;    "I  am 
now  ready  to  be  oflfered  up ;  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand.    I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith.     Henceforth,  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge  shall 
give  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  ap-* 
pearing/'  2  Tim.  iv,  6. 

The  subject  we  have  handled,  to  those 
possessing  an  habit  of  close  attention,  may 
appear  to  have  been  made  sufficiently 
clear,  to  render  farther  enlargement  unne- 
cessary ;  whilst  to  those  who  read  cursorily 
it  may  be  an  advantage,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  in  their  minds  that  decided 
conclusion,  to  which  our  connected  chain 

of 
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of  reasoning  is  meant  to  lead,  to  have  the 
ehief  substance  of  it  brought  together  ia 
one  point  of  view,  under  a  short  recapitu- 
latory form.  This  consideration  will,  it  is 
presumed,  apologize  to  the  intelligent 
reader,  for  a  repetition  of  what  has  in  a 
great  meastrre  been  already  said. 

Our  design  in  entering  on  the  foregoing 
Discourses,  however  we  may  have  failed  in 
the  execution  of  it,  was,  it  must  have  been 
perceived,  to  establish  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  Professor  on  the  broadest  basis: 
by  pointing  out  to  him  that  corresponding 
evidence,  by  which  the  several  parts  of  di-r 
vine  Revelation  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
plan  of  Redemption  in  the  character  and 
office  of  Jesus  Christ :  from  a  conviction, 
that  Christian  practice  will  always  thrive, 
in  proportion  as  Christian  doctrine  (that  pre- 
cious jewel  of  God's  sanctuary,  the  Church) 
is  generally  understood  and  firmly  cm- 
braced.  For  true  faith  elevates  the  mind, 
and  by  bringing  our  affections  nearer  to 
God,  disposes  us  tq  do  his  will  with  more 
love  and  cheerfulness,  and  conseqviently  to 
^0  more  qf  it,  and  to  better  effect ;  which 

is 


is  a  matter  of  infinite  importance,  and  now 
too  little  attended  to. 

The  foundation  on  which,  for  the  com-^ 
pletion  of  the  intended  purpose,  our  argu- 
ment has  been  built,  was  this.  That,  as 
all  parts  of  divine  Revelation  proceed  from 
God,  they  must  all  be  equally  true.  Se- 
condly; that  as  God  is  a  Being  of  infinite 
wisdom  as  well  as  power,  who  "  seeth  the 
end  from  the  beginning,''  and  with  whom 
is  "  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning;**  every  plan  which  boa&ts  Him 
for  its  Author,  must  be  characterized  by 
a  certain  uniform  consistency  of  design. 
This  being  an  estabhshed  principle,  that 
the  God  of  truth  and  wisdom  can  neither 
contradict  himself,  nor  change  his  settled 
purpose. 

In  conformity  with  this  principle,  if  the 
same  spirit,  which  spake  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  did  also  speak  by  the  Evange- 
Fists  and  Apostles,  their  ^vritings  must  all 
Mand  on  the  same  ground  of  authority. 

AVhen  then  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament refer  to,  or  argue  from  passages  in 
the  Old;  the  consistent  conclusion   will 

be, 
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he,  that  their  references  are  just,  their  ar- 
guments proper,  and  the  consequences 
drawn  from  them  rational  and  conclusive. 
And  should  we  find  ourselves  pressed  with 
occasional  difficulties  in  explaining  th6 
Scriptures  after  this  plan,  we  should  have 
a  satisfaction  in  adopting  the  language 
heretofore  made  use  of  by  Justin  Martyr*, 
in  reference  to  such  a  circumstance.  "  If 
(says  he)  any  text  of  Scripture  be  urged  as 
repugnant  to  any  other  text;  I  shall  rather 
confess  myself  ignorant  of  its  meaning, 
than  once  presume  to  imagine  any  real 
contrariety  between  them ;  and  in  full  per- 
suasion of  the  perfect  agreement  of  Scrip- 
ture with  itself  throughout,  shall  set  my- 
self to  convince  them  w1k>  suspect  God's 
word  of  inconsistency,  that  they  ought  to 
have  the  same  reverent  opinion  of  it  with 
me,  in  regard  to  those  matters/' 

The  mysterious  plan  of  Redemption 
then,  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  divine 
councils  was  engaged  before  rlie  world 
began,  being  on  all  hands  admitted  to 
constitute  the  chief  burden  of  Revelation ; 

,,*  Justin  M.  DisiL  cum  Tr^h.  p.  289* 
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on  this  great  subject  it  is  to  be  expected, 
that  Revelation  should  be  consistent  with 
itself.  Consequently,  the  language  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  on  this  subject 
must  be  so  understood,  as  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  Christian  reader  one  uniform 
and  correspondent  meaning. 

Such  has  been  the  foundation,  on  which 
we  have  built ;  which  by  all  who  acknow- 
ledge the  general  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, must  be  admitted  to  be  a  founda^ 
tion  not  to  be  shaken. 

On  this  solid  foundation  our  superstruc- 
ture has  been  raised ;  composed  of  those 
scattered  materials  furnished  by  different 
parts  of  Scripture,  so  brought  together  and 
fitted  to  each  other,  as  to  render  the  build- 
ing of  Christianity,  in  our  judgement,  both 
firm,  ijniform,  and  compact. 

To  drop  our  figure;  with  tJie  view  of 
leading  the  Christian  to  the  intended  con- 
clusion, wc  considered  the  Bible,  as  a 
book  that  must  be  compared  with  itself  by 
all  wlio  would  draw  frpm  it  its  proper  mean^ 
ing.  But  that  such  comparison  may  be 
made  with  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
language,  in  which  the  Bible  has  for  the 

most 
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tti6st  part  hien  Written  shbuld  be  ulid'er- 
stood.  The  Jews  are  a  standing  proof,  id 
iJi^Kat  ai'  diegree  tlie  matter  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament may  be  grossly  misappiiehended' 
and  falsely  ititferpreted.  To  prevent  thci 
continuance  of  such  gross  misapprehen* 
Sion  arid'  false  iiiterpr^tation,  which  Would 
have  rendered  the  Chtistian  Dispensation' 
equally  iiiefffectual*  with'  the  Jiewish,  our 
blessed  Saviour,  iinrtiediately  before  his 
departure  from  the  World,  "  opened  th© 
ilnderttandings  6f  his'  disciples,  that  they 
might  undenttand  tlie  Scriptures.*'  Arid 
the  opening  of  their  understandings,  wri 
find;  cotisisted  in  pointing  oiit  and  ex^ 
plaining  to  them  "  the  things  which  were 
writtien  ill  the  Law,  and  in  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  himself.^ 
Luke  rxiv.  44. 

The  language  of  the  Scriptures  being  in- 
tended to  bring  man  "acquainted  with 
Scriptural  things,  of  which  he  can  have  no 
idea  but  what  is  received  from  Revela- 
tion ;  it  must  teach  him  in  a  maniier,  in' 
which  alone,  in  his  present  state,  he  is  ca- 
pable of  being  taught;  namielyj  through 
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the  medium  of  such  things  as  he  already 
Comprehends. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  is,  in  a  great  degree,  a  lan- 
guage of  type  and  figure;  to  be  under- 
stood only  in  proportion  as  the  coire- 
spondence  between  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified  can  be  justly  ascertained.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  the  Law  was  the  adum- 
bration of  the  Gospel ;  its  instituted  ordi- 
nances having  their  substance  in  the  doc- 
trines and  mysteries  of  Christianity ;  in  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  "  whose  body  is 
Christ." 

This  groundwork  of  our  plan,  having,  it 
is  presumed,  been  sufficiently  established, 
we  proceeded  to  place  upon  it  the  import- 
ant doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  for  sin 
by  sacrifice;  considered  as  that  essential 
doctrine,  or  grand  hinge  on  which  the 
great  scheme  of  Redemption  turns;  and 
to  which  every  part  of  divine  Revelation, 
from  that  delivered  to  Adam  in  Paradise 
to  the  winding  up  of  the  awful  scene  of 
mysterious  love,  in  the  communications  o^ 
the  spirit  to  St.  John,  bears  its  appropriate 
meaning. 

Tht 
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'the  general  idea  annexed  to  sacrifice 
from  its  original  institution,  has  been,  that 
it  was  the  appointed  atonement  for  sin. 
All  the  Heathen  superstitions,  which  were 
but  so  many  different  corruptions  of  this 
original  institution,  proceeded  on  this 
established  idea.  Tlieir  sacrifices  being 
called  their  avrt-i^vx^t,  or  ransom  for  their 
souls;  and  to  the  shedding  of  their  blood 
they  imputed  pardon,  and  reconciliation 
with  their  offended  deities. 

When  the  Levitical  Law  was  instituted, 
this  idqa,  uniformly  annexed  to  sacrifice, 
received  the  most  formal  and  decided  con- 
firmation of  the  true  God.  "  The  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given 
it  unto  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it  is  the  blood 
that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.  There- 
fore I  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  no 
soul  of  you  shall  eat  blood/'  Levit. 
xvii.  11,  12. 

On  this  acknowledged  principle,  tliat 
blood  made  atonement  for  the  soul,  the 
whole  Levitical  service  proceeded.  The 
design  of  that  service  being  to  reniind 
the  parties  concerned,  that  the  life  of  the 

beast 
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beast  slaid  on  the  altar,  was  accepted  in 
^xcbang^  loF  the  life  of  the  offender; 
vhich,  acpordixig  to  the  original  covenant 
between  God  and  man,  h^d  been  forfeited 

|ljr  sip. 

Qn,  stLcrifice,  then,  considered  as  the  ap« 
pointed  atonement  for  sin,  by  the  substi* 
tutipi^  of  one  life  for  another,  there  seems 
to  \s(s^  been  but  one  opinion  since  thii^ 
ff<>Hd  began-    The  difference  of  opinion 
now  subsisting  on  thift  si^ibject,  between  th9- 
vnbeliisvi^g  Jew  9ipd  the  Chrii^tia^h,  respects 
ih^  quqUtyi  of  th^  blood  appointed  to   b# 
shed  for  this  pwpose.    The  Jew,  looking 
for  a  Messiah  yet  to  con^e^  considers,  that 
in  his  d9yj»  there  shall  be  no  further  occa* 
sion  for  bloody  and  propitiatory  sacrifices; 
and  consequently  that  then  all  sacrifice 
diaU  cease,  except  that    of  praise   and 
thapksgiving*.     The  Gbristian,  knowing 
the  Messiah  to  be  alrcady  come,  considers 
that  the  bloody  and  propitiatory  sacrifices 
of  the  law  have  ceased^  because  the  hhod 
qf  the  Messiah^  which  that  poured  out  on 
the  altar  was  designed  tO;  pre^figure,  ha$ 
been  actually  shed. 

^  See  Baynu  Mart.  Pag.  fi(L  part  iii.  diet.  iu«  c.  12^ 
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To  establish  this  essential  pointy  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Revelation  in  the  Ne^r 
Testament ;  which,  on  the  supposition  of 
its  proceeding  from  the  same  divine  foun- 
tain of  wisdom,  puts  this  subject  beyond 
the  reach  of  rational  controversy.  For  in 
that  Revelation  we  are  told,  on  the  autho* 
rity  of  Christ  himself,  that  his  blood  was  the 
blood  appointed  to  be  shed  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.    Matt  xxvi.  28. 

In  conformity  with  which  sovereign  idea 
is  the  decided  language  of  the  Apostle, 
where  he  says ;  that  "  Christ  appeared  to 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;'* 
Heb.  ix»  26.— that  he  "  bare  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree  */'  1  Pet.  ii.  24. — 
that "  He  was  made  sin  and  a  curse  for  us.'' 
2  Cor.  V.  21.— Gal.  iii.  13.— that  «  his 
soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sin,  and  that 
we  have  Redemption  through  his  blood  ;'* 
Isai.  liii.  10.  Col.  i.  14.- — that,  being  an 
High  Priest,  he  must  of  necessity  have 
something  to  offer;  but,  that  it  being  im- 
possible in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things, 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
take  away  sin^  God  prepared  Christ  a 
Bpdy;  that  in  that  Body  he  might  have 

the 
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the  blood  necessary  to  fulfil  the  divine  will 
on  this  occasion;  "  that  the  redeemed, 
through  the  vail  of  his  flesh,  might  have 
boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the 
hlood  of  Jesus"  Heb.  x.  19. 

The  foregoing  sacrifical  modes  of  ex- 
pression, addressed  to  men  in  the  practice 
of  vrorshipping  God  by  sacrifices,  must,  on 
their  own  principles,  be  understood  to  im- 
ply, that  the  life  of  Christ,  thus  declared  to 
be  offered  up,  was,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  idea  annexed  to  sacrifice,  a  proper 
sacrifical  substitution  of  his  life  for  that  of 
the  sinful  party :  otherwise,  there  being  no 
analogy  between  the  two  cases,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  no  appropriate  meaning;  and 
St.  Paul  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge, 
that  infidelity  has  brought  against  him,  of 
being  an  inconclusive  reasoner. 

But  from  the  premisses  which  have  been 
laid  down,  and  from  which  we  have  argued 
on  this  subject,  namely,  that  one  part  of 
Divine  Revelation  cannot  contradict  ano- 
ther, the  conclusion  is  incontrovertible. 

Whilst  the  Jew  then,  who  with  the  vail 
before  his  eyes  acknowledges  the  Oid  Tes- 
tament 
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tament  only  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
thereby  rejects  the  council  of  God  against 
himself,  the  unbeliever,  under  the  Chris- 
tian Dispensation,  does  more ;  for  on  the 
admission  that  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains also  a  Divine  Revelation,  he  makes 
God  a  liar,  by  denying  the  record  which 
God  has  therein  given  of  his  Son :  which 
record,  in  the  plain  language  of  the  Bap- 
tist runs  thus ;  that "  Jesus  was  the  Lamb  of 
Godj  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."    John  i.  29. 

The  other  part  of  this  great  subject,  in- 
separably connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  atonement  for  sin  by  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  respects  the  character  of  the 
person  whose  blood  was  shed  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  pro- 
vided men  live  honest  and  sober  lives,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  think  and  act  freely,  as 
to  those  points,  which  concern  the  manner 
in  which  the}^  worship  God,  or  the  notions 
they  may  form  about  him.  But  Scripture 
sets  before  us  another  view  of  things,  by 
teaching  us,  that  to  believe  what  has  been 
revealed  relative  to  the  divine  nature,  at- 
tributes, and  personality ;  and  to  shew  our 

dependence 
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dependeQce  on  the  iii£^n$  ^^nd  n^etho^  cC 
Salvation,  by  a^npwledgiug  J/e&us  Cibris^ 
in  Uie  character  in  which  he  appeared  in 
iJie  world,  and  paying  him  such  aiervic^eiBi 
as  he  has  prescribed^  constitute?  the  e$r 
sence  of  all  true  Helicon,  and  the  oiUj 
sure  foundation  for  all  moral  duty. 

To  establish,  therefore,  the  most  essep* 
tial  article  of  our  faith,  relative  to  the  dir 
yinity  of  Christ,  a?  necessary  to  the  ac? 
pomplishment  of  the  work  he  undertop^ 
for  man,  and  the  consequent  establishment 
of  Christian  practice,  the  same  proems  of 
comparative  evidence,  by  which  the  dift 
ferent  parts  of  divine  Revelation  conspire 

to  the  elucidation  of  its  general  subject, 
was  adopted. 

From  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  ob* 
served,  speaking  of  the  children  of  men, 
that  '*  none  of  them  can  by  any  means 
redeem  his  brother,  or  give  to  God  a  ran-^ 
9om  for  him/\  Psal.  xli:jc.  7-  Whilst  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  was 
brought  forward  to  inform  us,  on  the  autho- 
pty  of  Christ  himself,  that  ^^  the  Son  of 
Man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many  J'    The  argument  drawn  from  these 

premisses. 
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fffemispes,  and  cxm^idered  jto  be  decisive^ 
Diras  l^riefly  this.  Jf  no  man^  according  to 
tl>e  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  cam 
redeenai  his  brother ;  and  if,  according  to 
ihp  language  of  the  JSfew^  ^^  the  Son  of  Man 
/came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many*;'* 
it  necessgirily  follows  that  this  San  of  Man 
nmst  be  something  more  than  man;  others 
wise  he  w^s  incompetent  to  the  work  he 
papae  tq  perforni, — At  the  same  time,  we 
are  expressly  told  by  an  inspired  Apostle, 
thftt  Jesus  "  verily  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels/'  Heb,  ii.  l6. — If  Jesus 
Christ  then  was  something  more  than  man^ 
and  yet  not  an  angel;  in  wh^.t  character, 
it  may  be  asked,  did  He  appear  in  the 
world?  The  Scriptures  have  fully  an-r 
swpredthis  important  question,  by  inform^ 
ing  us,  that  "  the  seed  of  the  woman''  pro^ 
niised  in  Paradise  "  to  bruise  the  Serpent's 
head,"  was,  in  the  plain  unequivocal  Ian-* 
guage  of  the  Gospel,  "  God  manifest  in  the 
fleshy  that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil  f/'  That  for  this  purpose,  "  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  Him 

*  Matt.  XX.  28, 

t  1  Tim.  iii.  l6 — 1  John  iii.  8. 

bodily;" 
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bodily;"  Col.  ii.  9. — that  "  with  Jus  mam 
blood  he  might  purchase  the  Church  of 
God;*'  Acts  xx.  28. — "  Having  hy  his  own 
blood  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.'' 
Hcb.  ix.  12.  Thus,  in,  allusion  to  the  re- 
demption from  Egypt,  Jesus  Christ  is 
called  by  the  Apostle,  "  Our  Passover ;" 
whilst  the  blood,  shed  by  him  for  that 
purpose,  on  account  of  the  mysterious  con- 
nection subsisting  in  his  Divine  Person,  is 
called  the  hlood  of  God. 

Iletice,  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  his 
body,  called  it  a  temple,  John  ii.  19-  V)e- 
causc  it  was  the  residence  of  his  Godhead; 
in  allusion  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem^ 
which  was  considered  to  be  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Deity  on  Earth.  "  I  have' 
built,  said  Solomon,  when  he  had  finished 
the  I'emple,  a  place  for  thy  dwelling  for 
ever."  2  Chron.  vi.  2.  And  hence  the 
Evangelist  St.  John,  in  his  description  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  WORD,  refers  to  the 
tabernacle  under  the  Law,  which  was 
erected  in  the  Avilderness  for  the  same  pur- 
pose that  the  temple  was  afterwards  built 
in  Jerusalem;  and  was  in  like  manner  a 
type  of  our  Saviour's  body.     "  Let  them 

make 
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make  me  (said  Jehovah  to  Moses,  Exod* 
XXV,  8.)  a  sanctuary  that  I  may  dwell  (or  ta^ 
bemacle)  among  them/'  *'  The  WORD  (says 
St.  John)  who  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  was  God,  was  made  flesh,  *  and 

dwelt 

*  The  Greek  word  ttnwwtnn,  i.  e.  tabernacled,  here 
translated  dwelt,  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  J38f 
which  imports  to  dwell  or  inhabit:  and  which  with  the 
single  Hebrew  letter  mtm  prefixed^  is  used  to  denote  the 
tabernacle  erected  by  Moses.     Hence,  commentators* 
have  collected,  and  are  generally  agreed,  that  St.  John 
in  the  word  made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  meant  to  al- 
lude to  the  residence  of  the  Second  Person  in  the  Mo- 
saic tabernacle,  as  the  earnest  of  his  future  dwelling 
among  men  in  a  human  body,  his  tabernacle  of  flesh. 
That  such  was  the  light  in  which  this  interesting  subject^ 
as  bearing  decided  testimony  to  our  Saviour's  Divinity, 
was  seen  by  the  Primitive  Church,  the    writings  of 
Eusebius  furnish  the  most  convincing  proof;  who  in  his 
Demon.  Evangel,  has  thus  paraphrased  the  fifth  verse  of 
the  cxxxiid  Psalm.    '^  Until  he  find  out  a  place  for  the 
Lord,  and  a  labernacle  for  the  God  of  Jacob: — i.  e.  till 
he  should  learn  from  the  Lord  himself,  where  Christ 
should  be  born.     He  is  therefore  heard,  and  the  oracle 
returns  for  answer,  that  Bethlehem  was  appointed  for 
that  place  of  the  Lord,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  God  of 
Jacob.    The  holy  spirit  having  proclaimed  this  by  him- 
self, makes  answer  to  himself:  Behold  we  heard  of  it 
at  Ephratha — Now  Epkratha  is  the  same  as  Bethlehem; 
as  appears  from  Genesis^  where  it  is  said  of  Rachael ; 

And 
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dwelt  among  us/'  (or  as  it  may  be  more 
literally  rendered)  "  pitched  his  tabernacle 
among  us.^  In  conformity  with  which 
idea,  and  to  prove  to  the  Jews  what  St. 

John 

And  they  buried  her  in  the  way  to  Ephratha,  i.  e.  Beth- 
lehem: and  in  the  prophecy  above;  and  Thou  Beth* 
lehem,  the  house  of  Ephratha.    Behold,  aays  he,  we 
have  heard  it.— But  it  is  certain  that  by  it  we  are  to 
understand  the  Birth  of  Christ;  and  the  habitation  of 
the  God  of  Jacob :  and  what  was  the  habitation  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  but  the  body  of  Christ  himself,  which 
was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  in  which,  as  in  the  tabtruadt  of 
the  only  Son,  the  Divinity  da: tit  ^     But,  farther,  it  is  not 
barely  said  to  be  the  Tabernacle  of  God,  but  witli  the 
addition  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  because  what  dwelt  in  it> 
was  no  other  than  that  God  who  appeared  to  Jacob  in 
the  form  and  shape  of  a  man."    With  the  view  of  im- 
pressing the  idea  of  our  Lord^s  divinity  still  more  strongly 
on  the  Jews,  St.  John  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  had  seen 
his  glory;  alluding  to  the  transaction  on  the  mount  when 
Jesus  being  transfigured,  ''  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun, 
and  his  raiment  was  white  as  tlie  light ;  and  a  voice  out 
of  the  cloud  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  beloved  Son  of 
God."  Matt.  xvii. — On  this  memorable  occasion,  Moses 
and  Aaron  appeared  talking  with  Jesus;  probably  for 
ihc  purpose  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  identity  of  our 
Saviour's  character,  and  thereby  convincing  the  attends 
ant  Apostles,  that  he  wjis  of  a  truth  that  divine  Being, 
who  had  appeared  in  the  same  glorious  form  under  the 
old  Pi^pcjisation.    la  saying  therefore,  as  St  John  did 

to 
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John  had  before  attempted,  that  tlie  same 
Divine  Being  which  heretofore  dwelt  with 
the  Israelites  in  the  typical  tabernacle  iit 
the  wild,eme8s,  had  come  to  dwell  among 
them  in  the  real  tabernacle  of  his  flesh ; 
St.  Paul,  speaking  of  Christ,  Heb.  viii*  2* 
calls  him  ^^  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary^ 
and  of  the  true  tabernacle  f  not  of  that 
typical  one  heretofore  set  up  by  man  uudev 
the  divine  direction,  but  of  that  trtte  ta-> 
bernacle  ^  which  the  Lord  pitched;*  that 
tabernacle  which  was  built  by  the  imme* 
diate  interpositicoi  of  Jehovah;—**  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  over- 
shadowed her/' — Luke  L  35. 

**  This  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the.  Man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  him* 
self  a  ransom  for  all,''  1  Tim.  ii,  5.  accord- 
ing to  the  &ith  delivered  to  the  saint, 

fo  the  Jews,  in  liis  relation  of  the  incarnation  of  The 
Wordy  that  he  '^  had  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father}  '^  he  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  The  Word  was  that  Jehovah,  whose  glory 
had  heretofore  possessed  both  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple;  and  consequently  that  in  Him  dwelt  all  the 
^bjieas  of  grace  audi  Kutl\. 

and 
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and  retained  in  our  Church,  was  therefbrd 
•*  very  God  as  well  as  very  man/'  Art.  ii. 
— "  The  WORD  was  made  flesh/'— The 
divine  and  human  nature  having  been 
necessarily  united  in  the  Person  of  Christ, 
for  the  purpose  of  his  being  competent  to 
the  completion  of  the  great  work  of  Re- 
demption, by  becoming  a  proper  and  ade- 
quate atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  fore- 
going Discourses  were  designed  to  lead, 
by  bringing  together  the  evidence  borne 
by  different  parts  of  Scripture  to  the  cha- 
racter and  office  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  conclu- 
sion, it  is  presumed,  w^hich  will  be  consi- 
dered decisive  on  these  subjects,  so  long  as 
the  Bible  shall  be  admitted  to  constitute 
the  standard  of  Christian  faith;  no  propo- 
ftiition  carrying  M^fli  it  more  irresistible  evi- 
dence than  this,  that  what  God  has  af- 
firmed, however  incomprehensible  to  the 
human  mind  in  its  present  state,  must  in- 
fallibly be  true. 

By  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spi- 
ritual, with  the  view  of  making  Scripture 
speak  for  itself;  (on  the  supposition  that  we 
have  made  a  faithful  report  of  the  evidence 

contained 
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contained  in  it,)  we  have  brought  the  de- 
cision on  the  subject  before  us  to  a  short 
issue;   by  reducing  infidels  of  every  de- 
scription to  the  alternative,  either  of  deny- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  standard  appealed 
to,  or  of  admitting  the  conclusion  which 
has  here  been  determined  by  it.     In  this 
case  it  will  not  be  found  sufficient  to  set 
aside  certain  obnoxious  texts,  chapters,  or 
even  whole  Gospels;  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment being  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
general  tenor  of  divine  Revelation,   that 
they  who  object  to  it,  must  go  one  step 
further;  and  by  a  sweeping  clause  discard 
at  once  the  whole  evidence  of  Scripture. 
For,  as  the  great  scheme  of  Redemption 
was  laid  in  the  divine  councils  before  the 
world  began;    so   since    the   fall,   if  the 
Bible  be  a  consistent  book,  there  has  been 
but  one  covenant,  the  everlasting  Gospel 
of  peace  ;  but  one  Mediator,  whose  priest- 
hood is  unchangeable;  one  faith,  by  which 
man  can  be  saved;  one  hope  of  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ;    "  who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  Wisdom,  and  Righteousness, 
and   Sanctification   and    Redemption;"' — 
**  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever/' 

To 
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To  conchide ;  ify  whiht  others  of 
InrctlireB-  have  hee&  laxidabiy  engaged  irr 
reforming:  the  hve^,   and  fegulating  the 
eo&diict    of    tbek  fellow   Christiaii9   by 
handling  practical  subjected  I  have'  judged 
it  mope  suitable  to  laj  before  thtim'  a  co&u 
iieeted  series  of  IKscour^s  on  one  great 
and  fundamental  doctrine ;  from  the  coA^' 
sideration  that  some  circumstances*  have 
led  me  to  trace  our  common  faith  to^  the 
fountain  head>   more  than   many  othersr 
have  been  induced  to  do ;  and  to^  study  and 
contemplate  some  of  the  abstniser  poitit^ 
of  religion,  more   perhaps  than  most  of 
my  brethren  under  different  circumstances 
have  deemed  necessary;  I  trust  that  my  pre^ 
sent  undertaking  ^nll  not,  by  a  candid  Pul>- 
lie,  be  imputed  to  an  affectation  of  display- 
ing deep  reading,  but  to  the  ^vish  of  contri- 
buting, in  the  way  I  judged  myself  best 
qualified,  to  the  support  of  a  cause,  in 
which  I  am  professionally  engaged,  and 
to  Avhich  I  am  most  cordially  attached. 

AVhilst  in  return  for  any  satisfaction  the 
reader  may  derive  from  the  perusal  of  my 

pages,  and  from  this  humble  though  car- 

-   n^t 
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Tiest  endeavour  to  maintain  "  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  Saints;"  all  I  re- 
quest of  him  is,  to  unite  his  prayers  with 
mine,  that  God  of  his  mercy  would  bring 
this  mysterious  subject  of  Atonement  home 
to  the  heart  of  every  Christian  Professor; 
that  dwelling  with  fervent  gratitude,  on 
the  great  theme  of  redeeming  love,  his  life 
may  bear  uniform  testimony  to  the  sound- 
ness of  his  faith.  At  the  same  time  may  it 
be  God's  will,  so  to  open  the  eyes  of  unbe-* 
lievers  of  every  description,  that  they  may 
see  the  wondrous  truths  of  his  Law; — 
that  all  blindness,  hardness  of  heart,  and 
contempt  of  his  word  being  taken  away, 
"  the  earth  (in  the  strong  language  of  the 
prophet)  may  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea/' 
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